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CHAPTER I. 


Gesteeal Eeatukes. 


The dif.ti-ict of Naini Tal occupies tbe soutliem and south- 
eastern portion of the Knmaun division. It is of irregular shape, ’ 
bounded on the north by Almora and a portion of Garhwal, on 
the east by a portion of the Almora district and Nepal, on the 
■west by the Garhwdl and Bijuor districts, and on the south by 
Pilibhit, Barei liy, the Rampur State and Moradabad. The 
Almora parganas adjoining it on tho north aro Pali Paehhaon, 
Phaldakot, Baramandal and Chaugarkha ; and on tho east Kali 
Kmnaun and tho Bliabar Tallados. The boundary is for some 
distance on the north formed by the Kosi river, and the pattis of 
Kosyan Malla and Cliauthan, as wellas a portion ofKosyan Talk 
lie beyond that river on the Almora side; but to the north-east 
and east the boundary is for the most part purely artificial and 
merely corresponds with that of the old fiscal subdivisions- 
For some distiinco, however, the boundary is formed by the 
Knnmia, which flows into the Siial, an affluent of tho Kosi, at 
t!io Gurari bridge on tbe Almora road* and the Pharka, which 
ako flows under Mukhtosar and extends to the oa.k ridges of’ 
Ghaubhainsi, The Nopal boundary is the Sarda river, which 
touches this district in the south-east along tho Bilheri pargana 
of the Tarai. To the south the boundary is again an artificial one ; 
the district marches -with tho Puranpur, Pilibhit and Jahan- 
abad parganas of Pilibhit; ■with Richha and Chaumahla of 
Bareilly; with theBilaspur and Suar tahsik of tlic Rampur State 
and witli Thokurclwara of Moradabad. On tlie west the Bijnoi 
boundary is for tho most part formed by the Phika river, beyond 
vhich lies the Afoalgarli pargana ; and on tho north-west is the 
Talk Sakn pargana of the Garhwiil district. The total area of 
the district is 1,701,093 acres or 2,668 square miles. It lies 
between tho parallek of 28° -^1' and 20° 37' of north ktitnde, aud 
between 78° 43 and 80° o east longitude 
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The district is of a most heterogeneous description. The 
northern portion consists of hills, the outer ranges of the 
Hun;ila,yas, which in many places rise up steep from tlie goutlc 
slopes at their feet, while elsewhere there are several series of low 
forest-olad hills which form as it were the outworks of tlto 
main range of mountains. From the hills we pass with rapid 
transitions threngh the curious phenomena of the Tarui and Bh a- 
bar to the ordinary alluvial plain that eharacterisos the north of 
Hmdostan. 

The mountains of the outer Himalayas in this district have 
a general elevation of about 6,500 feet above the level of the sea, 
while the highest summits attain to a height of over 5,000 feet. 
They have this peculiarity, that tho outermost range is of consi- 
derably greater elevation than the intermediate chains lying 
between it and the outlying spurs of tho great stjowchid peakn 
of Almora and Garhwfil, 

1 The chief mountain range of the district is the (higar, 
which forms the southern brow of the Himidayan a>st('ui. It 
lies to the south of the Kosi river and extends eastwards frirn 
Mohan above Bamuagar, with an average breadth of eight 
or ten miles. Commencing on tho oast thoro is on tho eastern 
boundary of patti Kosyan Taih the Saonchaiiya peak attaining 
an elevation of 8,501 feet; to tho south-east lies Badhan-dhura 
8,408 feet ; further east a peak, Bhurap4tal, rises to 8,244 feet, and 
east of this again is Badhdn-tok, with a height of 8,612 feet. 
The main ridge, still running slightly south-east, takes a sudden 
bend south by Binaik-dliura, the summit of which attains an 
elevation of 8,186 feet. Here the chain is broken by a deep 
valley ^along which runs the road from Dechauri to Ratighat 
following the course of the Baur southwards from the village of 
Pangot and the tributary of the Kosi known as tho Dhaur from 
Pangot northwards. Beyond this valley on the east tho range 
rises up again preoiiiitouBly to China, above Naini Tal, with au 
elevation of 8,568 feet, and tho other peaks which surround the 
lake and continues in a south-easterly direction to Liriya-kanta 
and thence eastwards to the Mnglat or Gagar ridge above Bam- 
garh. The Gagar range is also known as Gargachal from the 
legen,d that the Eishi, Garga once resided near the Gagar fort To 
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the south of the main chain there are ni^merons Rhoulders and 
spurs, the chief of which lie to the south of Naiui Tal and. foim 
the breastwork of the Himalayas overlooking the Bhahar. 

East of Eamgarh the Oagar range merges in that known as 
Lohakot, uniting at the Mukhtesar peak, which rises to a height 
of 7,602 feet. This range runs westwards from Nathua Khan 
towards Khaima, the highest elevation being Pathargarhi with 
a height of 7,635 feet. A spur extends northwards from Mukh- 
te‘iar to Peora, which stands on its northern face and is known as 
the Laldana Binaik. South from Mukhtesar runs the great ridge 
which forms the water-parting of the valleys of the Gola and 
Ladhiya rivers. It is very clearly defined throughout, but 
there is no peak with an elevation of over 7,600 feet. It runs 
along the boundaries of Bisjyula, Chaubhainsi and Chaugarh, 
and for several miles separates this district from Altnora. In 
the extreme east of Chaugarh it ends in a peak of 0,128 feet and 
thence passes into Kali Kumaun. Another range of hills trends 
eastwards from Kathgodam, culminating in the Deoguni peak, 
and its crest forms the southern boundary of the hill pattis. 
Further oast, from above Churgallia, there i.s a branch of this 
range running parallel, and to the south of, tho main chain, 
and between them is the valley of the iSfaiidhaur rivor. Between 
this chain of hills and that which forms the eastern Iwundary is 
the valley of the Gola, flanked on either side by lofty roomi- 
taim;. Those to the south form a regular chaio running ea^t and 
west, connected at the western end with the southern scarp of 
the Himtilaya and terminating to the cast towards the Nandhaur. 
The northern hills are irregular in outline. They surround the 
lakes of Sat Tal, Bhim Tal, Kaukuchhiya Tal and Malwa Tal^ 
and thence trend northwards to join the Mukhtesar range near 
Dhari above the headwaters of tho Gola, and culminate in 
the peak above Chyurigarh near Malwa Tal with an elevation of 
7,957 feet. Tho 8outhernmo.st peak of this range is tho conical 
hill of Kailas in Chhabbis Pumola, which hoiS boon mentioned in 
a separate article. 

Below the main ouWorks of the Himalaya there frequently 
occurs a lower line of hills known as the Biwalik or sub-Himi 
layan ch a in , Tha&e Siwalikh are most marked m the Dehra 
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Ddri and Sah^raiipur districts, and here only occur to a veiy 
modified extent. They can Tbo seen alone at the foot of the 
Kotah Bhabar, but even here they present no great barrier 
between the plains and the uplands, and further oast they 
are so blended with the outer range of the Ilirodlaya that a 
geologist alone can trace their soquencc. In the Kotah Bhabar 
these Email hills rise abruptly from the apparently level surface of 
the flat country helow^ to a height of a few hundred feet only ; they 
are composed of sandstone and conglomerates, and the dip of the 
strata is usually towards the general mass of tire mountains at a 
low angle. To the north a long gentle declivity slopes inwards, 
forming a longitudinal shallow valley by meeting the foot of 
the next line of hills. This valley is iuiotrn as iho Kotah Ddn. 
It is cut through by the passage of several streams and closed at 
either end by the near approach to each other of the two ranges 
that flank it. The surface of the Bdn is tolerably level, but 
broken up into steps or plateaux at different heights. A largo 
portion of the area is under forest; but round tbo village'^,, 
and especially below Kotah and Dcchauri, thoro aro wide stretolus 
of very fine cultivation, amply irrigated )>y tho numcRius 
canals. 

Immediately below the foot of Iho bills there lies a narrow 
belt of country, usually covered with forest and romarJcahlo for 
an entire absence of Wfater — a phenomenon eminently charac- 
teristic of this tract. This belt of waterless forest land is called 
the Bhabar* and has a breadth of from live to fifteen miles ; it lio^ 
between 28° 56' 46" and 29° 35' 22" north latitude, and between 
78° 57' 40" and 80° 1' 8" east longitude. In the east the 
Dhyanirau Bhabar is comparatively narrow, and it is not till we 
come to the Chbakhata Bhabar in the centre of the district that 
we get a breadth of eight to twelve miles, or rather more in 
places, that lasts as far eastwards as the Phika. Though no 
stream or springs exist, the Bhabar is clothed with strokbes 
of forest, finding its nourishment in tho few feet of alluvial 
matter that rests on tho boulder and shingle dopoKit holow, 
and with canal-fed cultivation. The Bhabar includes tho 
four pattis_ known as Cba^bhainai Chbakhata, Kotah and 

• He -word u Rid to meui poron* 
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Chilkia, each of which has been separately deseribecl. For- 
merly Tanakpur or the Tallatlos Bhabar also belonged to this 
district; but it was transferred in 1S9C to Aimora for adminis- 
tratiye reasons, and the presont ea'^tem boundary is Lhe Kainin 
river. In the Bhabar no water rises from the ground. Througb- 
ont its whole extent not a single spring nor any water can 
be seen, except occasionally where one of the larger rivei-.s takes 
its course. In the rains alone torrents cut into the ground, 
and the channels thus formed exhibit charaetoristic scotionb 
of this remarkable tract. It may then bo seen that there is but a 
thin covering of alluvial soil on a vast dry bed of boulders and 
shingle through w'hich all rain that falls sinks rapidly, and 
which absorbs in the same way all the minor streams of the 
outer ranges. Instead of reeds and grasses, gigantic haklus and 
khairs rear their heads above a tangled undergrowth of creopeis 
and thorns which present a barrier to progvess that an elephant 
alone can surmount. Towards tho hills we lind the biil troo, and 
in Kotah groat groves of mangoes, while largo tracts of cultiva- 
tion appear whcrovo3' irrigation is avtiilublo. For tins purpose 
the streams of the’lowor hills aro turned into artifunul channels 
beforo they roach the shinglo dopwit, and oven tho lakes are 
dammed up* to retain a sufficient sup'ply of ivntcr for the Bha})ai. 
West of the Sawaldeh sot, however, there is little irrignliou oi 
cultivation, and the Bhabar there romains almost uutonchod by 
the plough. Tho actual slopio of tlio grountl between the Taiai 
and the foot of the hills is considerable, though not apparent 
to the traveller, except when he observes the i-apiidity of the 
current in the irrigatioia channels that lino tho roads by which 
the Bhabar is crossed. 

To the south of theBhabarliestheTarai,wliioli extends south- 
wards to the cultivated plains of Rohilkhand. It streteheri from 
the Sarda on tho east to thoTvashipiur pargana on tlio west, and 
bes between 2S® 43' find 29° 26' nortli latitude, and between 
78° 53' and 80° east longitude, with un average breadth of eleven 
miles from north to south. Its general appearance is tliat of 
a pilain sloping gently towards tb e south-east, tho average fall 
being twelve feet 'n the mile The country in general e a 
tract of forest and swaxnps, with scattered patches of cultivation, 
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whioli Are Jargcr and closer ia ihe 50 >itb. The nori^hem half 
chiefly consists of jungle or savannahs of grass and reeds ; the 
country is still chiefly suitable for grazing only, although of late 
vears there has been a marked extension of cultivation from the 
south to the line of springs in the north. These springs rise in 
a series of morasses that arc formed along the southern edge of 
the Bhabar by syyjliozrio influence on the subterranean drainage, 
and are strongest and most numerous where the breadth of the 
Bhabar above them is greatest. Thus they are particularly strong 
to the WbSt of the Kosi, where there' is a large extent of boulder 
formation to the north ; but further east, between the Dabka 
and Baur, where the Biwaliks of theKotahDunestendfartothe 
soitth and the Bhabar is very narrow, the springs are but feeble. 
In the extreme east again, beyond the Nandhaur, the depth of 
the boulder formation is very small, and the spring-level of that 
part of the Bhabar is not more than eight or ten feet below the 
surface, so that the rainfall and drainage water flow off rapidly, 
instead of being absorbed ; consequently there are no largo 
spring-fed streams, as to the we.st of the Nandhaur, for the 
sources of supply are in this case wanting. Prom thin line of 
springs flow sluggish streams, which carry off only a portion of 
the superfluous moisture j they are constantly doubling” back 
their course and the channel is seldom well defined. The land 
between is slightly undulating, rising as it leaves one channel 
and falling as it approaches the next. The undulations to the 
north are small and decided, while to the south, as the distance 
between the rivers increasas, the country is more level. The 
soil of the Tarai is everywhere a moist alluvial deposit, without 
any sign of the rock formations of the Bhabar. 

Lastly, there is the level country in the south-west corner 
which comprises the subdivison of Kashipnr. This calls for no 
detailed description; it resembles the plains of Eohilkhand, 
save that it is less highly cultivated and contains more open 
glass jungle than the southern districts. There is no clearly- 
defined physical boundary between the plains of Kashipur and 
the Xarai ; the northern portion of the pargana, indeed, resembles 
the Tarai in every respect, but the change occurs gradually as 
the soil losas its marshy character and a diflorent vegetation 
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springs up. Further south there are large open tracts slightly 
undulating and scored "Ruth watercourses ; tho whole of it would, 
he capable of cultivation were the cultivators forthooming, 
although, as it is, it forms a valuable grazing-ground. The 
climate is far less unhealthy than that of the Tarai, but is 
deoidedly more malarious than the ordinary district of the 
plains. 

None of the rivers in this district have their origin in theRi'v 
snowy heights of the upper Himalaya. To the east there is the 
Sarda, indeed, but this merely tnuclios the eastern boundary of 
pargana Bilberi in tho Tarai, while the Ramganga lies well in 
the Bijnor district to the west. The Kosi alone rises to the 
north of the district in the hill country of Almora, and all the 
others spring from the lower ranges of hills both in Naini Tal 
and Garhwah 

The main drainage lines of the hill country of this district Hil 
are the w'ator-shocis of the Kosi, Gola and Kandhaur rivers 
There arc one or two others of less iiuportauce, such as their 
affluents and the Ladhiya which drains tho uortli-Dastorn corner, 
while mimborloss other rivors aud torrents originate in tlie 
oiicor slope. The I.ntter, however, wdil be dealt with separately 
in describing the rivers of the Bhabar. 

The Ladhiya waters some anuill hut oicccilcnt irrigated Lac 
plots or m'm in tho patti of Malli Ran, hut its total length 
within the district from Joshiura, where it bust hocomea useful, 
to Khairagaon, where it passes into the Kali Kumaun pargana 
of Almora and leaves the district of Naini Tal, is only six 
miles. 

The Kosi rises in patti Borarau Palia of the Almora district Kof 
and flows in a. southerly direction to Someswar, and thence”'" 
south-east to Almora, near which place it is jojjicd by the Nana 
Kosi and the Snal. From its junction with tbo latter it forms 
for some distance the Iwundary between the districts of Almora 
and Naini, running in a westerly direction as fn-r as Khairna, 
and receiving on its right bank the Ulabaghar and Kuehgarh 
streams, which flow from pargana Phaldakot, and on its left the 
Eamgarh gnAhera. which rises in theGagar range. F rom Khairiia 
It to be the boundary flowing through the northern 
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portion of pargana Dbaniyakot, pUM Latig.iatj uhoio li !>- fctl oy 
th.8 Diianra, winch liries on the wt‘=toni --.lope-i of Chism, hnf; 
after a course of some miles it again Hojtsrati'S the two dirtricts, 
dividing Kosy an Talk from Talla lialt. In this port: -n of itg 
course it t?~kes a tvorth-wostevly dis'cction as far as JiLihun. \shiT(' 
it tunic abruptly to tho soiith-ca->t and Mih-cipionily soutii l,y 
Dhihuii to Eamnagar, whore it dchouohes Inuis the hilh at uii 
elevation of 1,204 feet above the sea. Its bud is sti-oMu with 
boulders and the gradient is steep. Between Khnmaria and 
Bamnagar it is fed by numerous torrents with very rtcejs beds 
down which the drainage in the rains jiours with gn-eat vidiMutv 
and which oceasionally cau«e groat damage. The bed is bretad 
and full of islands which are covered v. ith Iih/i i r and tik os/n i rn trees. 
Leaving Eamuagar it flows for about seventy miles through tiio 
plains and falls into the Ibainganga. The Kiviis a mot erratic 
and trcacherou'! river in its behavimtr, lieiiig subjort to yorv 
violent floods which do an immense umouut of darnago to the 
cultivation on its banks and to tho lrriga(i<ni works. Large 
protective works havel'ceu constrnctcMl from time In time with 
the object of keeping tJio river irithiu u deiined chanm)], but 
their success has never bcoii much move than temporary. The 
eroaivo power of the stream is oimnnous, as t!ie gradient oi 
the bed about Eamnagar is a moan slope of dd feet to the mile 
The Kosi is the only river which has a very grout clToi't. on (he 
agriculture of the hill pattis of tho dislriet. Between Khaii'ua 
and Ukhaldhunga its bed is wide and the fall gradual, so that 
much allnvial land of exceptional fertility has ])Cen formed 
either in its bed or on its banks. Until the disastrous floods of 
1830 the villages along the Kosi had some of tho finest irrigated 
iowlying lands in the hill portions of eithor tho Naini Tul oi 
Almora districts; but they suffered greatly in that year from 
diluvion and have not yet fully recovered. 

The Uola takes its riso on the southern slopes uf (,hc rid o',* 
to the south of Bol in Dolphat iu Almora aod the cxtronio uewth 
of patti Ghanbhainsi, It has a course generally south to Ivh an- 
syun in Bisjyula, whence it turns westwards, fonning tho 
boundary of Chaugarh as far aa its junction ^Y^th th e stream loading 
from Malwa TaL It thence turns south again and aftei wards 
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aorth by woBtj taking in on its right bank the ovcrflo'vv of Bhim 
Tal 'wkieb comes by the Barakhcri stream, and at Bani~ 
bagh receiving the surplus waters of Sat Tal and Naini Tal 
ubich arc- brought down by the Ballia. The river leaves the 
hills at Katbgodam and flows by Haldwani to the Tarai whore 
it becomes known as the Kachha, and eventually joins the 
Baraganga on its left bank. Another branch of the same river 
becomes the Dhaura, -which flows soiuhwards through tho 
Ehabar and Tarai to the east of the parent stream. The Gola 
is largely utilized for irrigation purposes and supplies water 
to moat of the clearings round and near Haldwani in the 
Chhakhata Bhabar. In times of floods it becomes a -violent 
and dangerous torrent, changing its channel through a wide 
bed. The upper reaches of tho Gola produce a little good 
alluvial soil, but from Kbansyun to the end of its course 
tlirough the hills it is a waste of rook and pebble wliich con- 
tinually increases by erosion from tho banks. 

Tlie Naudhaur rivor rises on tho southern slopes of the ' 
lower lulls in paiti Chaugarh under a high peak of ovor 7,000 ’ 
feet in height. After a sliort south-easterly course it runs due 
west and again south, entering the Bliabar by tho pass above 
CiiorgalHa. It flows south ^last Chorgallia through the Bhabar 
and Tarai, and tlicneo into the Pilibhit district, eventually 
joining the Kamganga iu Shahjahanpnr. Below Chorgallia it 
is known as the Deoha, and further south as the Garra. At 
Chorgallia the Haiidhaur feeds a canal which irrigates the 
whole of the Chorgallia circle. 

The Dahka rise.s on the southern declivity of the Gagar 
xange, south of pattis Uclvakot and Dhaniyakot, between the 
heights of Saonohaliya and Badhan-dhura. In the upper pait 
of its course it forms the boundary between Malla and Talk 
Kotali, and leaves the hills just above the village of Kotah. 
Thelico it flows in a south-westerly direction to the vinago of 
Baruad^Lng, where it pafaos from the hills that onolofio tho 
Ivotah Dun. It receives on its right bank the Kicheri torrent, 
and continues in tlio same direction as far as the submontane 
road but from tliat viUflge it is kno-wn m the Gat-ya for a few 
miles. From the road it turuB southwards and es tho name 
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of Ghugha through the Gai^jua oircle of ChiJkia and tho north 
of Bazpur, hut further aouth it is geiaei’all}" knowu as the Klhat 
It is crossed by the road from Kiiladhimgi to j\[oradabui], a slutrt 
distance WJthin the borders of the ivninjuir Statn, and oventnally^ 
after a course of about ninety miles, jidijs tho Rumgatiga in ijie 
Moradabad district. The Dabka is not a great river; in the 
hills it is everywhere fordable, except after lieavy and continufd 
rainfall, and then only for a few bonrs; in the Ivotah T>iui, 
however, it is frequently impassable after much rain, and tho 
size and number of the boulders in its bed conilrm the popular 
saying that it is a good servant, Imt a bad master. 

Like the Dabka there are several other river.* wii ieb have 
their source on the Bmaik-dhnra ridge on the side towarcR the 
plains ; the chief are the Baar to the west ; the Nlhal, whieli rin s 
under Ayarpatha and flows past ICaladluingi ; and the Baiba- 
The steepness of the de.scont make those rivers tmthing Imt 
turbulent and destructive water-oonrsos, until tiniy are eauplit 
and trained by tho irrigation works on tho tm»t of the hills for 
use in the Bhabar. Tho only penuunent stroninfi of auv 
importance in the Bhabar arc tins Nandhajir or lloithn, the (b la 
and the ICosi, each of which has been already unl.kjod. Tluio 
is besides a host of other stroams which may bo now briefly 
meutioned. Nothing can be more confusing tlian tho uoniou- 
claturc of these streams, some of which possess throe (W flnir 
names in a course of twenty milas ; some divi<lo oi’ coalesce 
with othens, and again divide according as they receive a larger 
or smaller supply of water. One year one of a group 
carries the main stream and another year another. Thus in 
the east the Nandhaur divides into two just bcl>w tho hills, 
the eastern branch picking up the drainage from the cast as far 
as the Kamin and becoming the Dcoha, whiles tho westtwii 
branch is known ^ the Kailas- West of this is tho Gola, with 
its eastern branch the Sukhi, which ia also fed from the numor- 
oiiB hill streams rising in the Doognrn ridge that overlooks 
the Bhabar. Next comes the Bhakra, which rises in tho soiitheui 
sieves of Chhakhata and flows past Pipalparao into the Tarui ; 
then the Baiir and then the numerous little atroaina which drain 
the Kotah Dun then the Dabka and beyond this the Kosu 
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West of the ICosi the only river of any importance is the Bhela, 
which is joined by the Sawaldoh and flows through Chilkia and 
Kashipur; beyond this is the Pathariya, and lastly the Phika^ 
which forms the western boundary of the district. Everyone 
of these rivers, as %veli as many of the smaller streams, are 
utilized for irrigation purposes and dheir waters drawn out to 
feed the numerous canals. 

In the Tarai there are not only these streams, but a vast 
number of others which originate in the swamps along the’ 
northern border. They are almost all very similar in character 
and, with the exception of the Sarda on the exti'eme east, they 
are all tributaries of the Earogaoga, w'hieh falls into the Ganges 
in the flardoi district. The drainage system of the Tarai as a 
whole re.scmbles the reticulations of a leaf, the streamlets on the 
edge of the moist country uniting to form larger channels 
which again feed the arterial lines of drainage and all e rentually 
join the great midrib stream, the Eamganga. Must of those 
rivers are subject during the rains to heavy floods; they are 
nearly all used for Irrigation, but none of them are navigable. 
'‘These Tarai streams are blocked in their courses ivith fallen 
tress and overhanging branches to an extent almost inconooivabla 
to one not acquainted with them, and in high flood the velocity is 
greatly diininhsluid by their presence, I consider it for this 
reason of the greatest, importance that a narrow bolt of trees 
should bo maintained along the course of every stream which 
should never be allowed to he encroached on by cultivators.”* 
So numerous are these streams and so unimportant, except as 
sources of irrigation, that it would be useless to attempt to 
describe them in detail. On the cast is the Sarda, which forms th c 
boundary of pargana Biiheii, separating it from hTepal. Con- 
tinuing from east to west wo have amongst others the Saniha, 
Chauka, Khakra, Loliiya, rTagbura ami Kamin in. pargana 
Bilheri; the Peoha and Kailtw in Nanakinata; the oastorn 
Bahgul in Kilpuri; the Dhanra, Kiehba (thccontinuation of the 
Gola), Barer and the western Bahgul in Pudarpur ; the Dimri, 
Bhakra, Nihal and Baur in Gadarpur; the Dabka, Ghuga 
and Kaiya in Bazpur and lastly in the Kaehiput pargana 


• Hr Hatton i Report p 6. 
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which may be hero classed with the Tarfli, there arc the Ko^i, 
Bahilla, Dhela and Phika, besides miraernus smaller streujus. 

The hill country, and especially i');trg;aiiu ('!ihiikliata,wh;-;h 
has been styled the Westmoreland uf Kninauii, cimtains several 
lakes of great sii'O and beauty. The ruuno C'hhakliata it.'elf 
said to be derived from the Sanskrit and In signify ‘ the sixty 
lakes/ although It would be fai from easy ti identify the nhole 
number. The chief of these lake.s are Ahiini Tal, Bhirn Tal, 
Malwa Tal, Sat Tal, Nauktichhiya Tal and Khnrpa Tal, each rf 
which will be separately desaribed. Besides these there are 
many other smaller lakes, such as Sukha Tal, a name given to 
several small sheets of water which usually dry up during the 
summer months, Sariya Tal, near Haini Tal on the Kaladhungi 
road, Khuriya Tal, and so on. These lakes firm one of 
the most remarkable and beautiful fcattircs of the lowoi 
Himdiaya in Kuinaim. The maimer in which some of them 
have been put to practical use for irrigation purposes uill he 
described later. 

Viewed geologicallj'", the district presents as great a medley 
as in almost every other aspect, la tlm c.xtromo sontJi tluiro is 
the Tarai, a zone of recently formed Gaugetic ullitvinifi, and 
above this the Bhahar, which oonsists of still newer depnsits; u 
gently sloping mass of coarse gravels forniiiig at the [n'eseut day 
from the d^his brought down by strcajus from the hills 
Above that the sub-Him^layan zone, from throo to eight miles 
wide, of low foreat-coyered hills, including the Kotah l)un and 
the valley of the ISiandhaur near Aonla Khera, displays a great 
sequence of fresh^water deposits of the upper tertiary age, 
comprising chiefly the lower Siwalik Nahan sandstone, but with 
occasional representatives in the flatter duns of the middle and 
upper Siwalik saad-rock and conglomerates. All have an apparent 
dip towards the higher hills and are separated therefrom by the 
great raaan-boundary reversed fault.* The higher hills, as far as 
the Almora boundary, comporiso an cdclcr set of black or dark 
slates and fine quartzites forming many of the lower hillft and 
valleys; a massive dark blne-grcy limestone or doloniilo, capping 

•06 Mjdffj 0 ini*( Pliy*‘cj»l Qw'ogj of tie tub-HiinttBy* of GSariwil 
*Dd Sjuubtui, Qeologlcil Surrey of IndU Vo XXIV p»ri Z 
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D3any of the riJges and well developed near ISTaini Tal j'*' beds o£ 
qoartzite and basic lava flows, well exposed near Bhim Tal and 
the neighbouring country ;f and possibly other more schistose and 
granitic rocks in the parte not yet geologically surveyed. No 
lussils have been found in any of these rocks, but they are probably 
\ ery ancient. The presence of a series of hill tarns or rock basins 
in this part of the Himalaya is a surface feature only explicable 
on the theory of differential earth movements, complicated by 
faulting, and possibly in some cases by the action of once under- 
ground streams. The steep slopes of the limestone-capped slate 
hills combined with a heavy rainfall near the plainward edge of 
the hills have from time to time caused landslips of considerable 
siKO in the neighbourhood of Naini Tal or a continuous weather- 
ing and scattering down the slopes of the greatly disintegrated 
and shattered slate.|: 

The mineral products of tlie district are various, but ofi 
no great value. They may bo briefly dealt with under the 
heads of metals, stone and building materials, and others. 
Beginning witli the second, there is an abundance of good 
building stone in oiost parts of the lulls. At Naiui Tal tlie 
stonos#ohicfly u-od arc liinostono and olay schists. Limestone 
IS found throughout the hill pattis, -while sandstone is equally 
abundant. The most imjiortant limestone deposits are tboso 
at Cliunakhaii in tlie Kotah Bhahar and in the Timlia sot, about 
siv miles oast of Ramuagar. Lime is also manufactured at 
Naini Tal and in Lhyaniraii in the hills. At Gayia both the 
blue lime&toiiG and the tufa lime are obtainable m some quantity, 
and on the Dabka, Baur and Gola rivers many limestone 
boulders are found and used for the manufacture of lime. The 
stone from the quai-ries at the foot of the hills yields by far the 
best quality of lime, while that obtained from the tufa deposits 
is very inferior, Tim former coats from Rs. 10 to Rs. 17 per 

* C, H, MMiUomisH, I’liysical (ktology o-C Naiui Ta), Rue. Gonl. Survey of 
ladia, Vol, XXni, part 4. 

t C. S. Middloraiaei, Crystalline and Motamerpijic Eocka, Eoc ©eel. Survey 
of India, Vtd XXIII, part. 1. 

J T U nolland’s lU'jiort oa Geological Structuie and Stability of Hill 
Slope* around ^ailu Tal 
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100 mamds, or from Rs. 20 to Es. 22 whom obtained from 
Government forests. This lime is mostly nou~hydrauUo and as 
a rule is used with one to two parts of washed sand ; when 
mixed with sitr/Ja or pounded brink it becomes slightly liydran- 
lie and can be used for works in streams and for wet founda- 
tions. In the Tarai the only local source of lime is a dcpo-'it 
near Chhatarbhoj in the Dalpura forest of a hind of half- 
formed tanfcar, which is, however, non-hydraulic. For works 
on whioh this cannot be used, lime i.9 obtained from the Bhabar, 
or oooasionally kankar lime is imported from the districts of 
Bareilly, Moradabad and Pilibhil:. 

The cost of building materials and masonry work naturally 
varies with the locality. la the hills, stone i.s universally 
employed : in the Bhabar split boulders answer tho purpose of 
brioka ; and in the Tarai alone are bricks used tn any extent for 
building purposes. Nine-inch bricks cost from Es. bSOto R.s, 1,000 
per lakh, and first class brick-work in the Tarai costs Es. 27 per 
100 cubic foot, tliougli to this nuist bo added a charge of 12 annas 
for every mile from the kiln. Eoiigh work in briokis and mortir 
costs Rs. 20 per 100 cubic foot. Stone is sometimes carted to t'l o 
Tarai from the foot of the hills for tlie bettor kind of wo#lt, but 
owing to the great expense is, as far as possible, dispensed with. 
Brick or stone houses are not, however, common, and are mainly 
confined to the towns of Kashipur and Jasper. Concrete woik 
in Naini Tal costs about Rs. 16 per 100 cubic feet when done in 
lime and shingle, and Rs. 24 with the addition of pounded 
brick ; on the cart road the cost ig Rs. 10 and Rs. 15 respect- 
ively ; and in the Tarai, when broken bricks are exclusively 
used, Rs. 16. The cost of excavation varies according to the 
nature of the soil; in. Naini Tal it is sometimes as much as 
Rs. 500, while in the Tarai it is often as low as Rs. 5 per lOO 
cubic feet. Rubble in lime mortar ranges from Rs. 14 in Naini 
Tal to Re. 12 in the Tarai ; but in Portland cement it costs Rs. 50. 
Dry walling costs from Rg. 5 to Rs. 6-8-0 per 100 cubic feet 
according to quality. Roofing Si the hills is usually done 
in slates, which are found in the neighbourhood of Naini 
Tal. In the Tarai brick-work roofs cost Rs. 32 per 100 
cubic feet while iron roofe coot Re 18 and galvanuatd 
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iron and planking 24 ; tlie price is somcwliat biglier in tke 
lulls. 

The precious mnials can hardly be said to occur in this 
district, at any rate in appreciable (piautities ; a small amount of 
gold is obfciineJ by washing from the sands of tlie Dhela river, 
and possibly it occurs in minute quantities elsewhere; the 
work is solely carrh'd on by Dorns. Copper is found in places, 
but is no longer worked ; tuere was formerly a good mine 
at Kemukhet of pargana Dhyanirau, The only metal deserv- 
ing mention is iron, the ore of which is found in various 
parts of the lulls, notably at Deebauri, Kaladhungi and the 
Ramgarli pargana. The workable ore, however, contains a large 
amount of earthy impurities, and not much more than. 50 per 
cent, of metal. That of Ramgarh is the variety known as 
scaly iron ore and yields very good iron ; similar to this is the 
bed at Dhaniyakot on the Kosi. The mining of iron in this 
district is of great ariticpn'ty. In patti Agar there is a caste 
of Dorns known as Agaris, whose special professiou was till 
recently that of miners. There are several mines there that 
have been worked within late years, oUieily those at LuKgaiu, 
Nathijakhiin, (lulla and iSatbanga. In Kamgarh, too, many 
mines were worked ns late a.'' 1884', bat tliey are now all 
abandoned. The mining industry was very llouri.shiiig at the 
commonuement of iJritlsh rule, and the Ramgarh mines w^ere 
leased at a uoniimil rent to the headman of the Agaris, who till 
1826 controlled all the iron mino.s of Kumaun. It received its 
fiifat cheek in 1833, when the miners emigrated from Ramgarh 
to Khetsari in. Pali of Almora, and tb e business never after- 
wmrds recovered its earty importance. The existence of iron 
soon attracted the attention of Government, and in 1856 the 
Directors sent out a Mr. Sowerby and a large staff of mining 
assistants to carry on tiie smelting of iron on account of Govern- 
ment in the interior. The fact ivas soon established that iron of 
an excellent quality could bo maanfaotured at rates below' the 
cost of iron impurtod from Kugknd, and a number of private 
individuals, under the style of Davis & Co., were permitted to 
undertake operations for the same purpose in other farts of the 
lower lulls 
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The avowed ohjoet of the Govornnicnt enterprii-'o was to 
induce private companies to work hy demoiif'tratiiif^ tho financial 
and physical possibility of carrying on iron works as a romnncr- 
ative industry in this province, Mosers. Davis proposed to 
take over the tract between the Dabka and the Bhakra, and 
their proposals were accepted with an assurance that they might 
proceed in confidence to make their arrangements, as Goyejji- 
raont would grant the lease sought. They therefore tuok over 
the Khnrpa Tal wmi’ka in the rains of 185S, and paid their 
cost price in 1863. This company also erected buiMings at 
Kaladhungi at a cost of Rs. 1,26,000. On the failure of the 
Government works at Deahauri Colonel Drummond oCered to 
take them over at a valuation. Those works wore given over to 
Drummond & Co., who paid the capital under agreemeut into 
the treasury in 18G1. The forest rules were relaxed in favour 
of both companies, so as to allow them entire control over tite 
fuel supplies, and evoutaally,in November 1802, both companio'^ 
wore amalgamated under the title of the Nortli of India Kmnaun 
Iron "Works Company (Limited). Boon after tiro formation 
of tho Company instructions -wore received from the Seuretaiy 
of State to construct a tramway to Klmrja on the East Indian 
Railway, chiefly, it would appear, to aiford an outlet for the 
iron manufactures of Ivumann, The trarinvay was to bo kid 
witb cast-iron rails manufactured at Dochanri, and tb o company 
lost no time in making several thousand maumls of pig iron. 
Before the rails were made, however, the Government announced 
its determination not to undertake this line itself, bnt to hand 
its construction over to the Oudh and Rohilkband Railway. It 
was essential to the success of the enterprise that some such 
outlet should exist, and the company accordingly determined 
to close its works for a time and await tho opening of tho 
line. 

A license was granted by Government, but unfortunately it 
was not executed till too late. Tho agrccmont contained .sov- 
eral conditions binding the company to produce a specified 
amount of iron each year, to reforest the area cut down for fuel, 
and among other stipulations to pay a fixed rent and a royally 
on every ton of iron prod iced the capital was to be paid i p 
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Ibefore tlie execution of the deed and the full value of the works 
at Bechauri, Eamgarh and Khurpa Tal paid in four instalments, 
the last falling due on the 1st of September 1865. The penalty 
for failure to comply with these conditions was forfeiluro of 
the property. The purchase-money of Khurpa Tal was alone 
paid up, but Government suspended the forfeiture clause in 1868.. 
The license was not sent up from Calcutta till June 1864, and 
lu fact was not prepared for signature until after the suspensiou 
of the work by the company, and it was then never signed. 
The capital was expended and the concern was wound up in 
1864. A later attempife was made to resuscitate the company, but 
without success, and the enterprise was abandoned in 1876. 
Government then took over the works for three years, but also 
failed, and on the conclusion of the lease reverted to the old 
idea of pusliing the manufacture with private capital ; but this, 
too, was of no effect, as no one was found to take up the work of 
the company. Undnubtodly the^e works had not a fair trial — 
an opinion which was held by Sir Henry Ramsay, who con- 
sidered that if propori}'’ started they would pay their way 
readily. Thu fuel difficulty could not have been felt for many 
years atDechanri and Kaladhungi, altliongli at Ramgarh tho 
works necessarily failcil on account of tlio distance of the fore&t 
and the diificnlty of carrying fuel. All the works are now 
in ruins, and all hope of renewing the industry has been 
abandoned. 

Tbc other minerals are of little importance or interest. Goal 
is absent, although indications of lignite appear near Ranibagh 
and in the Barakheri pass near Bhamauri. Analysis was made 
of a specimen from Ranibagh; but though the returns were fairly 
good, tho deposits are far too small to be workable.'^ Similar 
traces have boon found in tho bed of tho Phika etream. 
Sulphur occurs in small quantities; there arc sulphurouus springs 
at ffaiiii Tal and Kathgodum, while green sulphate of iron is 
found in tiie form of iron pyrites in many parts of tho bills. 
Ahun or pJdtkari nocurs in difToreut parts of Kuniaun and 
abundantly in the aluminous shales near the village of Jakh on, 
the road from Naim Tal to Khairna, and also in the bed of tho 

• A» at c B«ie»rche* 'Vol. XYl pp 3(f7 397 
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Kosi 'below Almora, -where it appears as an incrustation on the 
rocks. Gypsum is found in pargana Chhakhata, and espoeially- 
in the bed of the Nihal river on the Kalaclhiingi road. It lias 
been successfully employed in the manufacture of plahter of Pans. 

Prom time immemorial the forests in Kumtiun wore consi- 
dered the property of the ruling power, and as such invariably- 
formed a source of revenue to the State. The most simple mode 
of realizing this revenue was that of subjecting the products of 
the forests to a small proprietary due in the shape of duties 
payable by the exporters. At the commonoement of British 
rule these dues were leased out to the zamindars of tlie parganas 
in which the collecting depbts were situated and were styled 
Icdtk-bans, kath-mahals and ghiJiCkr, from the principal items 
assessed in each case; the first signifying timber (hdth) or 
bamboos, the second hath or catechu, and the third the ordinaty 
ghi or clarified butter, the latter being a grazing tax.. In ISlfi 
the revenue realized from these dues was Bs. 2,644 for Kumaun, 
and in 1823 had risen to Es. 5,733. In 1824 the colleotions of 
the dues was entrusted to the authorities of the Moradabad and 
Bareilly districts m consequence of the difficulties regarding 
the boundaries that had occurred, but in 1826 the duty of 
collecting them was restored to the hill districts. Tn l.S2<S the 
forest d-ues were leased to the farmers of the grazing tax at the 
same rate, as it was found that the two could not then be use- 
fully separated. 

This grazing tax was one of the many miscellanoous items 
of revenue that descended to the British from former Govern- 
ments. In the hills this cess was abolished at the first settle- 
ment, but in the Bhabar and Tarai it was continued under the 
name gai-eharai; the cattle of the hillmon, however, were 
exempt, the tax being ebiefly levied on the cattle of the plains 
■villages that came into the forests during the hot weather. 
During the two or three years succeeding the oonqiiest tlio 
number of cattle proceeding from the hills to the Bhabar and 
Tarai -was not so great as to render any cess on thorn an 
object of interest to the Government; hut the security afforded 
by the abol tion of the old rural guard ( chaukiddn ) Bystem 
and the introduction of an efficient police led to increased. 
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resort to the plains. It was therefore resolved in 1822 to subject 
all cattle sent to graze in the Bbabar and Tarai to a uniform 
tax of three annas for each female buffalo, two annas for each 
cow, and one anna for each bullock a year. The farm of this 
tax for the year 1822-23 was given out in three leases, aggre- 
gating Ks; 2,077 per annum. The unsettled state of the 
boundaries between Kumaun and Eohilkhand became a fertile 
source of dispute between the farmers of this tax for the hill 
and plains portions of the submontane tract. Many of the hill- 
men having made their arrangements with the Bobilkhand 
farmers paid the duties to them and were again called upon to 
pay by the hill farmers, who claimed the right to levy these 
dues in all places in wbioh the eha-\i,Jiid6ri cattle dues had 
formerly been collected. In 1828 the cattle belonging to the 
kamins, saydnas and thokddrs or headmen of parganas in 
the hills and to padhdns or headmen of villages in the Bhabar 
and those belonging to permanent residents were exempted from 
tiese dues. In 1826 the boundary between the hills and 
Eohilkhand was finally arranged and separate farms for tho 
grazing clues were established. The principle on which the 
collections were made was that the farmer within whoso 
jurisdiction the eattlo-pens were situate wms entided to ool- 
lect the tax. The dues ware very rarely collected per head, 
the plan being to count in each gnth or cattle-pen the agals 
or donas j that i.s the wooden bars to which the cattle were 
tied at night. The customary rate was to consider each agul 
as containing eight buffaloes and eight cows liable to a tax of two 
rupees. 

To make this point in the history of the management of 
the forest more clear, it wdll be necessary to refer to these 
boundary disputes. In the earlier years there were no exports 
of any value from the portion of the lowland tract lying below 
the chain of custom posts established to levy the export duty, 
and it was thought that no difficulty could arise in regard to the 
colleetions made there, but the unsettled state of the boundary 
between the Bhabar and Tarai and the conflicting claims of the 
landholders of the frontier villages both of the hills and of the 
plains, soon led to nuumerable oomplauite in which the dist net 
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authorities oa both sides found themselves partizans. The 
records show a voluminous correspondence on this subject 
extending over several years. Early in 1819 Mr. Traill 
reported on the encroach nmnts made by the zamiiidlirs of 
Bilheri on the forehts lying along the foot of the hilE 
now included in the Tallades Bhabar, This tract was valuable 
to the hillmcn as affording them pasture for their cattle 
during the winter months, w'hen the grass in tlie hills 
dried up and became useless for fodder. During the 
Gurkha rule a joint commission had been appiointed by the 
Nepal Government and the Navrab of Oiidh to settle these 
disputes, and the Saniha nala was fixed upon as the boundary 
between the two States. The hillmen had always occupied the 
jungle to the north of this boundary and were anxious to 
undertake the cultivation of the portions lying at the foot of 
the hills w'hicli had recently been taken possession of hy the 
Bilheri landholders.'*' It wms agreed that an attempt should 
be made to settle the dLspnited boundary on the basis of that 
which existed in 1801, when Rohilkliaud w’as ceded to the 
British, and that advantage should bo taken of this arrange- 
ment to demarcate the whole line of boundary between Riidar- 
purand the Nepal frontier. The difficulty was much enhanced 
by the claims set up by Major Hearsey, who in 1811 had 
purchased the entire taluqa of Bilheri at auction for arrears of 
revenue and now demanded possession of a portion of the 
Kumaun Bhabar, on the plea that it belonged to the lowland 
pargana. A commission was appointed to investigate these 
matters, and it was at length decided that the Saniha nala had 
always been, and should continue to he, the boundary between 
the hills and the low country.f The collection of all dues 
was handed over to the plains authorities, but in 1826 wms 
again entrusted to tlie Commissioner of Kumaun, 

The first attempt at reservation apjmars to have been 
* made in 1826, when, on the rceommendation of Mr. Trail], a 
proclamation was issued, prohibiting the cutting of sdl on all the 

• To Board, February 5ili, 1819 and From Board, February Oth, lfel9. 

t From Utmrd, June 27tli 1830 To Board, July IS h 1820 From Board, 
1820 
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thaplm or flats immediatoly adjoiuing the lower ranges along 
the whole extent of the Bhabar. These areas, which may be 
considered the first reserves in Kumaun, were excluded from 
the leases of forest produce already ineutioAed. Ino other steps 
towards conservancy were, however, undertaken. The denuda- 
tion of trees of all species appears to have continued steadily 
and reached its climax between 1855 and 1S61, when the 
demands of the railways for sleepers attracted numerous con- 
tractors to these parts, and to them nncontrolled liberty was 
given to cut where and how they pleased, with the result 
that large numbers of trees were felled and for want of 
transport were left lying in the forests. To such an extent was 
this reckless felling carried on during this period that for 
federal years after the control of the forests w^as taken in hand 
by the Commissioner, the energy of the officials was directed 
tiwards extracting the timber thus left by tbo contractors. 
Fortunately the gravity of the situation was realized by tho 
Commissioner, then Major Ramsay, in 1801, and he took prompt 
and energetic steps to stop the further denudation of the forests 
and to place this valuable property on .a sounder and more 
prominent footing. In the following year Major Ramsay was 
appointed Conservator in. addition to his ordinary duties. Tbe 
farming of leases and indiscriminate felling of trees were 
stopped, forest officers were appointed, and a system of 
conservancy was begun under which all trees considered fit 
for felling were first marked by the officials, and fire conser- 
vancy was also taken in hand. The immediate result of these 
measures was a greatly-increased forest revenue, for whereas 
in 1831 the total amounted to only Rs. 2,923, and had risen in 
1846 to Rs. 12,502 for Kotah and Chhakliata alone, from 1859 
to 1868 the average annual surplus was nearly Es. 70,000. 

In 1868 the forests ivorc first placed under tho control of X 
the officers of the Forest Department, Major Pearson being tho i 
fimt Conservator ; but little change was made in the working 
arrangements. It was not until the 5th of September 1877 that 
the forests were gazetted as Government forests, and the reserves 
of the Knmann forest division wore formally demarcated * 

• XotificTitioD Ko 40VFC d»t«cl the Cth fteptombei' 1877 
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ThiP diviaon, which with the other forests of'thi& district foriJ)s 
part of the Central Circle, originally included the Nai ni Tal f oreptg 
of the pre-ent Grarhwdl division, and extended from the Sarda 
on the east to the boundary of the Garhwal district on tliC west. 
The reserves thus constituted were subdivided into twelve 
blocks, consisting of the most important pJil forests on lower 
hills and in the Bhabar, exclusive of the Iron Company’s grant 
and some tracts containing good khair and shisham forests. 
The total area of the blocks which lie in the present Knmaun 
forest division was, according to the reservation of 1^77, in all 
674-6 square miles, of which 290-5 square miles were open to the 
exercise of recorded rights, leaving an unburdened area of 3S4 
sqtiare miles of State forests. On the passing of the Indian 
Forest Act (VII of 1878), it w.'m necessary to reclassify and 
xegazette the existing State forests as “reserved” and “pro- 
tected” forests. The Conservator, in consultation with the 
Commissioner and district ofdcers, gave up 38-$7 square miles of 
the original forests, and the remaining area, 6.38’83 square miles, 
were gazetted as reserved forestKS.’'" At the same time Colonel 
G-arstin demarcated 290-7 square mile.s of these reserves, as 
before, for the exercise of vighfo. These open forests weie 
demarcated by means of round numbered pillars, while the 
boundaries of the closed reeervea were generally defnod by 
means of square pillars. The villages adjoining the forests 
were given from liberal rights of pasturage, timber and forest 
produce generally. 

The Kumaun Forest Division as at present constituted is 
divided into eight ranges, each consisting of several blocks. 
Each range is in the charge of a ranger or deputy ranger, while 
forest guards exercise supervision over two or more blocks. 
Three of these ranges, the Dogari, Sarra Eadi and Sard a ranges 
are situated in the Almora district and call for no further men- 
tion in this place. The present area of the division is 610 
square miles, of which 277-27 square miles are open to the 
exercise of recorded rights and 232-73 square miles are free. Of 
this, 186'5 square miles belong to the Almora district. The 
forests are situated partly on the outer and lower elopes of th e 

• H ot fiea oo ]S 0 lf3F <3atvd it* Bfrtt FetrOiry lSf9 
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Himalayas and partly in tke Bliabar and Tarai. In this dis- 
trict the hill area is 185‘8 sqnare miles^ and that in the plains 
135‘3 square milesi, The hill forests consist, first, of those on 
the lower hills up to an altitude of 3,000 feet, and contain g^l 
trees, with an admixture of sain, haldu, rohni and others; and 
secondly, those at a greater elevation which contain ohir, pines 
and oaks. The forests on the plains comprise the s41-producing 
areas, the shisham and khair forests on the old alluvial deposits 
of the Bhabar and Tarai, and the open savannahs of the 
eastern portion of the division. 

The Kumaun Iron Company had a large grant of forest, 
extending from the Manar Gadhera, about a mile west of the 
I)abka, as far as the Bhakra river, about half-way between 
Kaladhungi and Haldwani. The grant was bounded on the 
north by the hills, and on the south towards the Bhabar by a 
line of pillars, and the area was about 350 scpiare miles. It is 
difficult to say what portion of their rights Government resolved 
to grant to the company, for the deed was never executed, but 
it would appear that only fuel rights were intomled and no 
others were expressed in the draft. After the dissolution of the 
company, part of the grant, amounting to 72’4S square miles of 
forest and known as the Kotah, Deehauri and Fatehpux blocks, 
was added to the Kumauu Forest Division.'’' Of this area, 59*4 
square miles were open to the exercise of recorded rights and 
concessions, and IS-OS square miles became the unburdened 
property of the State. The rights granted over these forests 
were revised by the Local Government and the revised list was 
published in the Gazette.f The Kotah block was then trans- 
ferred to the Garhwal Division. Of the others, the Dechaiirx 
range comprises seven blocks, known as Deohauri and Deigaon, 
Narni and Kaladhungi, both of which are in the hills, and 
the plains blocks of Musabangar, Kalyanpur and Sanani, 
Pawalgarh, Karari and Garappu, and Cliunakban, Dhamola and 
Kusamrauli. It has a total area of 37,945 acres, of which 
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1S,79S acres arc ia tlic liills. Karari, Rufiamraiili and fsarappn 
blocks were among iho 15 blocks of various si^es wliicJi were 
reserved in 1899, -wlicu an addition was msdu to fcbe sdJ and 
ibair reserves.’’' Oarappu is open to rights, hut the other-: tno 
dosed. The Fatelipur range consists of four hwo.st guards’ 
beats and comprises tie block, s known as Nihai and iMona, 
Bhakra and Fatehpur, Kathgodaiw aud Ikdul;!, and tlu* Bliakra 
khair and Cbaunsiia blocks. Of these* Mona, Fatehpnr, Ivath- 
godam and Beluti, with an area of 15,S3S acres, are in the bills 
and the others in the plains, the total area of the range being 
28,493 acres. The Bhakra kbair block was reserved in li‘'99 
under the same aotification as Grara])pu. The Behiti block was 
added to the open reserves in 189n.f 

The other ranges of tlie divi-sion la this district are the 
Chhakhata, Jfandhaur and .JauLisal ranges. The Ohliakhata 
range consists of s&l on the tJutpias or terraces below the hill 
patti of Chbakhata and .some very fine lialdn behnv. It ha,'^ an 
area of 30,524 acres, of wbitd) nearly half is in the hills. 
There arc seven beats and seventeen blocks, Of thc.so K.-itighiit, 
Garkbarak, dampokhra, Shimlia. Putnuii and Asni ;u*o in the 
bills, and the remainder, Polpokhra, Lakhman Mai»di, JIvr«i, 
Maulani, Si la, Gola, north and sonlh DoJpckhm, Ivotkhnrra, 
Sukhi and Kailas are in the Bhabar. Bolpokhra, SiU, Mania nx 
and Kotkbai-ra xvere re, served in Fobrunry t<s1)9, ami Kailas, 
Snkhi and Gola in September of the .same year. The Nundhaur 
range is wholly situated in the bills and ha.^ an area of 4cS,C23 
acres. It is divided into 22 blocks constituting eight betits- 
Aboiit one-third is sal forests and the remainder is ohieily khair 
and misod jungle. The beats are known as biankheri and Kara- 
ket, Bilot and north and soxith Sclaoi. Rataraii and nortlx and 
south Khopani, east and west Lobohuia, Bulh.sani and north 
and south Aonlakhora, Chilla and Gaunia Ran, Dtirgapipal and 
north and south KhoJgarh and KunJal, Reitar and lowc*r Kala. 
The Jaiilasal range consists of the hili blocks of Chxxmigarlj, 
H ath garb, Chaimxadbxmga, Birgo t and Bhnrgot, with an area 
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of 24,153 acres, and Hauspur, east and west Jaulasal, Sutlimath 
and Kalga in tlie plains, witli an area of 27,700 acres. 

f’rom the year 1880 to 1890 the foreit revenues were j 
collected by what was known as the chauki system, under ’ 
which two parallel series of depots were established, at the 
upper of which all dues were realized and passes issued, and 
these latter were checked at the lower line of ehaukis. During 
the first portion of this period, from 18S0 to 1885, the felling of 
trees was regulated by an annual plan of operations in which 
were detailed the area to be worked, the number of trees to be 
felled, and the various works of improvement to be undertaken 
during the year. The first regular working-plan framed by 
Mr. Hearle for the Nandhaur forest came into operation in 1886 
and in it fellings were prescribed for ten years. This plan, 
however, only continued in force till 1803, for in the following 
year a new working-plan was prepared by Mr. Bryant for 
all the forests of the division, and this is still in force. 
According to the present working-plan the forests are divided 
into ten working circles. In the hill circle timber is only 
supplied to right-holders; in the Sarkhet circle, between 
the Bhakra and Gola, selection fellings are> made, but aio 
linaited to the supply of 200 sal trees given free yearly to Ilia 
Highness the Nawab of liampnr. In the ISTandhaur, Kathgodam 
and Kalaunia circles selection fellings are prescribed for the 
next 36 years, while elsewhere only improvement fellings 
for 20 years are to be made. Fire conservancy was first started 
in the Horai and Jaulasal forests in 1876, when 11,200 acres 
were protected. From time to time additional portions of the 
more valuable forests were brought under protection, till in 
1902 the protected area amounted to over 65 per cent, of the 
whole. The work is facilitated by a complete system of fire- 
lines 100 feet and 50 feet wide according to the exigen- 
cies of the case. The number of failures in this direction have 
been but few, and the success of fire conservancy is assured ; the 
people do not resent it as formerly, for they have diseovoied 
from practical experience that the quality of fodder grass is 
improved by protection, while the other mimerons foie-t 
prodnete by which they make a hi ng in the cold weather 
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have gL’eatly increased. The benefit thus afforded during the 
last 20 years is immense and is seen in the dense thickets of 
poleSj saplings and seedlings which have come np in the old 
ruined forests. Another important branch of eonservauc} is 
climber cutting. The luxuriance of vegetable growth in. the 
semi-tropical forests at the foot of the hills is perhaps most 
noticeable among the larger parasites ; chief among these is the 
gigantic '^elephant creeper” (Baukinia vahlii}- To such dim- 
ensions do these vegetable pc.«ts attain, that a single elephant 
creeper will sometime' cover the fops of the treei over a qiiaiter 
of an acre of dense forest. Suppression and extermination of 
these natural enemies are, therefore, among the chief factors in 
tlie future prosperity of a timber-producing area, Hegnlar 
cutting operations were taken in hand in 1887 in the Nandhaur 
and the Kalaunia working circles, and the.se have been system- 
atized and enlarged in the present working-plan so as to embi’ace 
all the forests in which either selection or hnprovemont fellings 
are carried on. The average revenue o£ the division since 1880 
has been Rs. 1,59,500, and the expenditure about Rs. 60,000. 
The division is well supplied with rest-houses, there being I,*) 
bungalows for the convenience of the officers on tour, while ihc 
rangers and forest guards are provided with duuble-storoyed 
houses. 

As the forests of the Kumaun Division increased in area and 
became too extensive for a single charge, the poi'tions to the 
west of the Dabka were transferred to the Garhwdl PorC'-t 
Division, and some of the hill forests west of Kathgodam were 
made over to the IS'aini Tal Division. The history of the 
Garhwal forests belongs to the account of that district, for with 
the exception of the more recent additions the whole area lies 
within the borders of Garhwil. Th e block,? in this district lie on 
the low hills of Kotah, in the Chilkia Bhabar, and the north of 
Kashipur. They comprise the Kotah forests to which were 
added a portion of the Iron Company's grant ; the Ghilkia forest, 
a large and valuable area containing much fine siil timber ; and th e 
small Garhibulchand forest of the Chilkia Bhabar, lying 
between the Patharia and the western boundary of the di.strict. 
In the laet named the trees are chiefly lAl but the sod does 
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not seem suited, for the growth of large trees. In western Kotali;, 
on the other hand; there is Baer sil than in any other part of 
Kiimaun. Formerly, as in the Knmaun Division the chauki 
system was in vogae hero, but this has been replaced by the 
“ coupe ’’ system, as elsewhere. A “■ coupe or block of forest xs 
set apart for felling for a year, and the produce is sold by anetxon- 
The pxirchaser thus obtains a monopoly, but has to pay royalty or 
export. Thefellingis all doneuudertlxe supervision of the forest 
officials, and all the tx-ees to be cut are hrst marked by the 
ranger. The headquarters of the dixieion are at I^aini Tab 

The Naini Tal Foi*est Division comprises two subdivisions,! 
Nainx Tal and Ranikhet, of which the latter lies in the Almora* 
district. The forests in and ax-ound the settlement of ISTaini Tal 
were demarcated in 1865, and taken oyer by Government with 
a view to supplying the local wants. Prior to 1845 all the 
treo.s were considered to belong to the viUages within whose 
boundaries they were situate, aixd those within the valley were 
alono protected. Some years later the Commissioner took over 
the forests near Naini Tal, and no trees could be felled without 
his permission, a royalty being levied on each tree to meet th& 
expense of conservancy. In 1S79 these forests were gazetted 
protected. Up to 1SS5 the subdivision formed a part of the 
Kumann ' Division, but was then separated. The forests of the 
pi'osent Haini Tal subdivision lie on the sonchern and outer 
slopes of the Hinitllayas. Severe southern aspects, with abrupt 
scarps, rigid precipices and poor shales prox^ail, although the 
ti-act presents great varieties. The heights vary from 2,000 to 
8,000 feet. The original reserved area was confined to Eanikhet, 
but several subsequent alterations occurred. In 1886 pait of the 
Iron Company's grant was reserved and given to Naini Tal. 
This now consists of 36 square miles. In 1890 the Gagar and 
jSiinglat reserves xvere added, with an area of 19 hqiiare nxiles.* 
In the following year the six square miles of the Dalmar Mora 
forest were taken in-f Iq 1S98 a further addition of 30 square 
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jniies near Kaini Tal was made,* and this vras followed in 130'3' 
by four other reserves at Mukhtasar, Sat Tal, E-amgarh and 
Harial Danda, with, a total area of eiglifc square miles; huG of this 
Mnkhtesar is under the control of the Imperial Bacteriologist | 
Lastly, the old cantonment of Klmrpa Tal was made over to the 
Forest Department in 1902. Thus the total area of the Jvaini 
Tal subdivision is about 100 square miles. The dominant 
species are cMrand oak, with a small proportion of miscollaneous 
forest. Altitude and local conditions dehne thoir regions. Tho 
chir usually occupies prominent ridges and spuns and hot open 
place=<, while the oak confines itself to the higher altitudes, 
northern slopes and cool areas. There are gregarious s5,l areas 
below 4,000 feet in which Terro-inalias and other associate 1 
species find a place; but the miscellaneous trees are of little 
value. About 22 square miles are covered with chir, 4f> square 
miles with oak and miscellaneous -woods, and the red is nnprn- 
duotive. There was a regular forest survey in 1878, but, tho 
subsequent additions still require to be surveyed in dotail. All 
external boundary h'nes follow natural features or else are 
demarcated artificially. Many of tho natural bmuularios need 
more distinct definition, but this process i,s in grad an! operation. 

A working-plan was trained for the Naini Tal rusevvoa 
in 18S8 by Mr. Fernandez and this was revi.sod in 189(1 by 
Mr. Hearle, The areas added subsequent to 1898 still remain to 
be brought under prescriptions. In addition to the eon duet of 
these plans, the divisional officer is associated with those of the 
Naini Tal municipal and Gantanment forests and the Mukhtesar 
reserve. Fire protective measures were introduced in 1S76, and 
were extended as successive areas were brought under control. 
Thephyoicalandnatuval difficulties are almost insurmountablo, vet 
the measure of success has undoubtedly been good; ineondiarism 
bas been responsible for the more serious failures ; but the crime 
is not general, and free grants of grass and other privileges have 
enlisted the sympathies and assi, stance of many of tho villagerH. 
Protection costs roughly R,s. 2,500 per amuim, but should be 
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considerably increased if the fortuitous element of luck is to be 
eliminated. Breaches of forest lair are somewhat numerous, 
but e:s:cept in the case of fires arc of a petty character and 
are usually compounded. Crime is not serious, considering the 
floating character of the population, the traffic and the numerous 
patches of cultivation amid the reserves, A record of i’ights and 
puvi leges has been prepared for all the reserves and, since first 
sanctioned, there have been revisions of settlements entailing 
slight changes. A very liberal scale was adopted, as is obvious 
fiom the fact that the limits have never been reached. These 
rights chiefly refer to fuel, timber for dwellings and cow-sheds, 
and grazing. Only 32 square miles of the whole division 
aie closed to all animals, the balance being partially opened. 
The forest is very heavily taxed in this direction as only the 
accessible blocks are utilized. The mischief is diminished 
by the annual migration to the Bhabar, although on the 
other liand the passage through the forests of sheep and goats 
imported by Bhotiyas, exceeding 27,000 head per annum, is 
a serious matter, as allotted grazing-grounds are denuded of 
reproduction. In this forc.st division the permit system is in 
vogue, and all the forest rcvouue is collected by retail sale. This 
method, which has taken the place of the old chauki system, 
is one that involves avast amount of work for the Forest Officer. 
The timber trade of the Naiai Tal forest is limited to the 
supply of timber for buildings at Naini Tal, Ranikhet and 
Aimora — a constantly decreasing quantity. The chief work is 
that of supplying fuel and charcoal for the Naini Tal settlement — 
an expensive undertaking as the incidence of royalty per 
maund of wood is exceptionally small. The Kaiiii Tal supply was 
worked at a loss fir some time, and now only pays actual 
expenses. Since ISSO the average annual revenue from this 
division has been Bs. G7,400, and the expenditure nearly 
Bs. 55,000. 

In the beginning of 189C the whole of tho waste land in the 
hill pattis of the district was declared to be Government forest. 
It was styled “ protected ” and was placed under the control of 
the district authorit'es The term “ waste land " must be taken 
in its w dost significance it comprehends the whole of the landi 
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lying outrfide the village boundary and exclusive only of the 
reserved forests. Tlie Deputy Commissioner was placed m 
direct charge, and a trained ranger was lent by the Forest 
Department to carry on and supervise the work of conservation. 
By this measure a large area was taken up and saved from 
speedy destruction : and not a moment too soon. The question of 
the denudation of tiie hillsides had become acute. Not only 
had several large grants in fee-simple been lately made, but the 
rapid spread of potato cultivation was becoming alarming. Toe 
method adopted by the cultivators was to clear a patch of forest 
and then to utilize the virgin soil for growing potatoes. This 
patch would become exhausted in two or three years, and then 
the process would be repeated, so that one village would clear 
a whole hillside in a very short time ; the more so as they 
found this occupation very lucrative compared with the results 
obtained from th e ordinary forms of agrioultiire. Tb e increase of 
the population in Naini Tal, the growth of Ranikhetand, above 
all, the opening up of the railway from Bareilly to Kuthgodam 
had tended to create a demand for this vegetable, and the ease 
with which it can be grown in this district made the crop 
a favourite one with the hill people. In the north of the din- 
triot, especially towards Ranikhet, the hillsides have boon laid 
completely bare, so that there is no hope ofrestoration by natural 
reproduction. In many places the stripping of the hillsides had 
resulted in the loosening of the cap-soil which fell with the next 
heavy downfall of rain. Hence in this district, and even more so 
in Almora, large areas of valuable “ talaon ” land havo gone to 
utter ruin, and what was once a fertile valley has now become 
nothing bht a boulder-strewn torrent bed. The loss has been 
considerable, both to the villagers who had to continue to pay 
revenue till a temporary settlement could be made in their favour, 
and still more so to the State, which has thus lost the income 
which would have accrued from some of the richest land in the 
district. The results of protection have already been beneficial: 
the threatened shortage of the fuel supply, which constituted a 
real fear for the future, has been now averted ; the remaining hill- 
sides have been saved, and the standing menace to the cultivated 
lands from poesible landshps as far as possible removed , and 
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ions matter — ^the unfavourable effect upon tlie 
would result from the disappearance of the f'oreats 
e feared. 

only to be expected, the villagers raised a great 
measure, but the step was necessary and, moreover, 
they have been very generously^ treated. Every village has the 
right of free grazing in the adjoining forest, and every year 
they’- obtain a liberal grant of timber, which is almost 
invariably more than they actually require. If this prove 
insufficient for their needs, they are permitted to buy extra 
timber at a very greatly reduced rate. The great diff’er- 
ence between the present and the old regime lies in. the fact that 
all trees are now felled on a principle of selection, whereas in the 
past they were indiscriminately cut down as they happened to 
stand nearest to the village. Even under the present system 
cuiitrol of the forests is no easy matter, and the damage done to 
the young trees by cattle and sheep is very large. It is not, 
however, possible to ensure close supervision over so large an 
aiea, and reproduction is very slow. Steps are now being 
taken to put selected forests under more efiSeiont control. 

The system adopted in the reserved forests is also followed 
here, as far as is possible under the very different conditions. 
No tree can be felled until it has been marked by the Ranger 
or his assistants the foresters, who act as Deputy Rangers. 
Thert' is a regular record-of-rights for each village drawn up 
at the time of settlement: and the Forest Act is strictly 
enforced, so far as it applies to protected forests. The part 
of Forest Officer is taken hy an officer of the district staff, who 
is placed in charge of the forests and deals with all offences 
and complaints in this connection, and is empowered to com- 
pound offences under section 67, subject to the control of the 
Deputy Commissioner. The total ai-ea of protected forest 
jji this district, at the time when the forests were first taken 
o\er in 1896, was 220,371 acres, or 344 square miles. This has 
been subsequently reduced, although only to an inappreciable 
extent, by the transfer of certain small portions to the Forest 
Department, referred to in the account of the Naini Tal 
reeerves In 1000 the remainder of the forest was divided into 
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two ranges; the Gola range and the Kosi range, so oalled 
from the chief rivers which run through them. Each of the^e 
is in the charge of a forester under the Eanger, whose business 
it is to supervise their work, and to submit thoir reports to 
the officer in charge of the district forests. 

In these district forests are found all the timber trees w'hieh 
grow in the hills. The most valuable are chir aud sSl, but the 
large number of less useful trees classed as miscellaneous oxkukdt , 
all have their use and help materially to swell therevenue derived 
from these forests; they are chiefly employed as fuel for lime 
and charcoal-burning, and, though issued free of charge to 
the right-holders, yet, as these works are generally carried 
on by contractors, they form an item of some importance. 
Although these forests were originally started for conservation 
and not for commercial reasons, yet they are self-supporting, and 
now show a considerable balance which ought under judicious 
management to increase. The income, which is credited to the 
Forest Department, showed a deficit of E$. 1,180 in ISOG, but 
for the three years ending 1902 lias averaged over Rs. 3,400. 
The chief souroosof revenue are sawn timber, charcoal, lime kilns 
and minor forest produce. They arc mainly dodyed from, 
contracts which are given out annually, the contractor in the 
case of sawn timber paying a royalty on each tree felled. As in 
the reserves, only the trees which have been marked may be cut. 
Eighfc-holders obtain their timber at half rates. In all ca.ses 
trees are paid for according to girth measurement and an estab- 
lished rate holds throughout the district. The minor forest pro- 
duce, such as catechu, resin and fibre, is exported from the hills 
through the chaukis at Kaladhungi, Eamnagar, Kathgodam 
and Chorgallia, and the right to collect and sell such produce is 
leased annually by auction at Haldwani through the Forest 
Department. The contract system is also extended to the sale of 
fuel and grass for fodder; the right is sold by auction for each 
pardo, and the purchaser is bound to sell at a fixed rate at three 
annas per maund for fuel, eight annas per maund of dry grass 
and four annas per maund of green grass. Right-holders are 
allowed to gra® free of charge, but a small sum is realised 
annually from outsiders under the head of grazing dues when 
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the Bhotiya traders or the inhabitants of the upper hills come 
and go from the Bhabar. The right-holders of every village 
have to submit an indent every August for the coming year. 
Those indents must be first approved by the officer in charge and 
then the trees are marked by the Ranger. Chir and s^l trees 
are given free of charge; unreserved trees may be out by 
right-holders for their agricultural and dome&tic use "without 
previous sanction. 

At present the staff is very small and consists of a Ranger, ' 
■with headquarters at Bhowali, two foresters stationed at Khairna 
and Bhim Tal, and six forest guards, at Bhowali, and on the Man- 
aghir, Binaik-dhura, KutauH, Dhyaniraii and Chhakhata beats. 

The civil forests of the Tarai and Bhabar are managed by ' 
the estate, haviug been removed from the control of the Forest * 
Department in 1866. The reason for the transfer was their 
small value as timber-producing areas. The s£l-covcred patches, 
some of which extend for several miles into the plains, are, with 
the exception of Barkoli, almost worthless for timber, as the 
young trees generally become rotten at tho core before they 
arrive at maturity. The trees in the Tarai are poor, but the g4l 
of the Bhabar is of fair quality. Beyond occasional patches of 
khair and shisham in BiUieri, there are few trees of any com- 
mercial importance. The forest areas, h owevcr, are of great value 
as grazing lands and as fuel and fodder reserves. A small tax 
is levied on grazing and on the export of produce, and the 
proceeds are appropriated to the general improvement of the 
estates. The levying of these dues has been formally recognised 
and has been declared at successive settlements to be vested in 
Govern men t. 

The timber trees and forest produce of this district differ o 
to a considerable extent according to tlie altitude and locality * 
and present many peculiar features differing from those of the 
forests of the plains, 

In the forests below the hills and those clothing the outer 5 
spurs the most common and at the same time the most valuable ^ 
tree is the sfil (Shorm rolusta), which occurs from the Phika to 
the Sarda and also in the Dfins. It ascends the hills in places to 
3 000 feet and is found in the valleys to a great distance inland 
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This tree is usually characteristiG of the tracts which it affects, 
and though other trees occur, the predominates. It grows as 
a rule to a height of 60 to 90 feet, with clear stems from 30 to 40 
feet long and sis to eight feet in girth. It is the most valuable 
and lasting building timber and also supplies the best sleepers 
produced in northern India. For general utiliDy it is second only 
to teak. The export of sfil consists of logs, beams, sleepers, rafters 
and smaller scantlings and planks ; a considerable quantity of dry 
poles are also exported for tho native marts. Of the indigenous 
building timbers, sain ( Terminalia toynmtosa) is prized nest 
to 3^1, and there is a fair demand for rafters and planks of this 
epeoies. It is common in the submontane tract and the Ddns, 
attaining a height of from SO to 100 feet, and a girth of eight or 
ten feet. The heart-wood is dark brown, tough, strong, elastic 
and very durable. It is used for indoor w'ork, agricultural 
implements and boat-building. The haldu (Adirua cordifoha) 
occurs abundantly in the open plains along the foot of the hills 
from the Sarda to the Ramganga and a^cends the valleys to 3,000 
feet. In the Bhabar are found tree.? of from 60 to 100 foot high, 
and with a girth of from ten to eighteen foot. The wood is 
yellow, smooth-fibred and fine-grained, and is fairly diirable. 
This timber is largely exported in the form of rafters, beams 
and planks, chiefly to Anupshahr in the Bulandshahr district. 
When not exposed to the weather, haldu wood lasts well and 
is therefore chiefly used in the exterior of buildings. The 
dhauri (Lag&rstrcemia farviflora) is a handsome tree, common 
all over the submontane tract, where it attains a height of some 
70 feet and a girth up to nine feet. There is a great demand for 
its timber which on account of its close resemblance to sdl is 
styled white sdl ” by the local traders, and is not unfrequently 
p^sed off as in the markets of the plains. The shish am ( DaU 
he/rgia sissooj occurs throughout the submontane tract in moist 
places, on the banks of streams and in islands in the rivers. The 
timber is of a high quality and is chiefly used in the manufacture 
of furniture in Bareilly. The khair (Acacia caUch%) occurs in 
the submontane tract and up to 3,000 feet. As a timber tree 
it 18 not very largely employed, although the heavy, red, tough 
wood ifl of considerable value for agnoultural unplemante «ud 
/ 
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similar articles. It is chiefly preserved for the resin or catechu 
which will be mentioned later. 

In the hill forests the conifers clothe almost every ridge 
and valley, together with oaks, rhododendrons, maples, birches 
and others, and afford an inexhaustible supply of every class 
of wood equal in quality to that procurable in Europe, On the 
lower slopes a great variety of timber is found. The list 
includes most of the tree^ that occur in the snbmoniane forests 
and several others, few of which de?erve special mention. The 
most valuable is the tun (Cedrela toona). It is not now very 
common in this district, but is carefully preserved, as its wood 
IS in great demand. It chiefly grows between 4,000 and 6,000 
feet and attains a height of about 70 feet; the wood is close- 
grained, hard, capable of taking a high polish, and when pro- 
perly seasoned makes an excellent furniture wood. The sandan 
(OugeiTiia dcdhergioides) is very common on the dry slopes of the 
outer hills, ascending to 5,000 feet and attaining a height of 
50 feet; the wood is eluse-grained, hard, tough and durable; it is 
much valued for wheels, ploughs and furniture work. The har 
(Te/rminalia chebuln) is not very common in this district, but is 
found on theChina range above Dcohauri. It grows to a height of 
from 60 to 80 feet. The timber is of a brownish colour, close- 
grained and heavy, and is used for the same pm-poses as sandan. 
The maples (Acer pict'nm and Acer oUongum) occur up to 7,000 
feet. They are very ornamental trees, hut the timber is of no 
great value. The HimSlayan birch (JBetula acuminata) is also 
common above 6,500 feet. The wood is close-grained and takes 
a fine satin polish: it is especially good for panels and indoor 
work. The rhododendron, whichis very common in this district, 
IS a less useful tree, as its timber is of a poor quality; it is chiefly 
employed for fuel and for inferior charcoal. 

There are four species of oak found in this district. The < 
commonest is the banj (Quercus 'mcang.), which occurs in all 
parts of the upper hills. The leaf is small and indented, and 
silvery grey underneath. ’The wood is used for buildings 
and agricultural implements and for charcoal burning, but is 
not of a very high quality The karghu (Quercus semt- 
oarpifclia ) occurs in Naim Tal and several other places in great 
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abundance, being usually found at high elevations. It hag a 
smallj shiny, indented leaf. The wood is hard and heavy andi 
is used for building and furniture. The tilonj (Q/ii&rGus 
dtJatata) is common throughout the hills. It has a much larger 
and less shiny leaf than the karsliu and bears the closest rC'em- 
blanee to the English oak of all the Himiilayau species. The 
uood is hard, durable, heavy and of a brownish colour; it is 
considered the Lest for all general purposes. Tvastly, there is 
the rianj (Qioercm laoiuginosco), a smooth-stemmed species with 
a large loaf, grey underneath. It occurs near Kaini Tal and at 
a few other places. The wood is of a greyish-brown colour, 
hard, and very heavy and is not easily worked. 

The conifers constitute the most valuable section of the 
timber trees of the hills both for quantity and quality. In 
many parts they occur in unbroken masses for miles and present 
a scene of great magnificence. The chir (Piniis longifolux) occurs 
throughout the Kumaun Division from 2,500 feet xipwards. This 
tree appears to have the power of driving out all other vegeta- 
tion from the tracts it occupies, and chir forests arc interspersed 
only with a scanty undergrowth of the smallest shrubs. In 
many cases chir grows onslopes alongtho banks of tho river and 
can be floated down without difficulty. One of its most valuable 
properties is as a turpentine prodxicor, of which more will be 
said later. Of the other kinds, that known as Finm excelsa 
alone grows in this district, but is not indigenous, as it is only 
to be found in the plantations on China. Next to the cMr the 
most common of the conifers is the Himalayan cypress (C'u.pTe~ 
sm torulosa), called by the natives surai. This grows. in great 
abundance at Naini Tal and other places in the district. In its 
general appearance it greatly resembles the silver fir of the 
Himalayas. The older trees in a favourable climate grow up in 
a slender column with a yellowish green foliage. At Naini 
Tal the boughs with a southern aspect aro fuller and more 
regular, giving the tree a lop-sided appearance. The cypress 
has an average height from sixty to one hundred feet, while the 
girth varies from six to twelve feet ; bixt these measurements 
vary with the position and elevation. The wood is hard, tough 
and of xeddiflh coloxn It waB formerly used extensive y for 
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house-building in ISTaini Tal and is freely employed for indoor 
"work throughout Kumaun. There are no natural groves of 
deodar (Cedrus deodarus), the Himalayan cedar, in this district. 
The chief plantation is that on the China range near Naini Tal, 
'where it has flourished greatly j nowhere do we find the magni- 
ficent groves of deodar which so often surround the temples in 
many parts of Almora. The only other conifers that occur here 
are those which have been planted experimentally on China, 
These include the Himalayan silver fir ( Abies webbiana), which 
is common in Garhw^l and the north of Almora ; the Himalayan 
spruce (Abies smithiana), which grows naturally in the north 
of Garhwal ; the Himalayan pencil cedar (Juniperits exoelsa), 
which comes from the north of Almora and Nepal; and the 
ground cypress (Juniper^ts oonmusiisj, which also comes from 
high altitudes in the north. 

The other trees of the district are of little importance, and 
only the bamboos and the fruit trees call for any separate men- 
tion. Bamboos form tbc most important portion of the minor 
forest produce of all forest divisions and one that increases in 
value every year. They are of many varieties, from the small 
ringals which grow abundantly in the bills and are used for 
matting, baskets and innumerable other purposes, to the large 
bamboos of all kinds and sizes which grow in profusion along 
the foot of the hills and throughout the submontane tracts. 

In the Naini Tal forest division one of the most important 
sources of income under the head of minor forest produce is 
turpentine, A still was established at Bhowali in 1895, and 
has proved a great success : in five years it had repaid all capital 
and maintenance charges. Operations have recently been 
extended, and profitable results are anticipated. In 1901 the 
manufacture was doubled at the cost of only half of the 
original outlay. The turpentine is obtained from cbfr, each 
tree yielding on an average 2-25 s^rs of resin, although better 
results are expected for the future. In the Kumaun division 
there is a large income under this head, which includes drugs, 
tans, dyes, gums, reeds, fibres and grasses. The most important 
IB catechn an extract from the khair tree The work is carried 
on by Dorns from November tall the rams A oonfliderable 
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arnotmt of gum is extracted from the babul ( Acaxiit arabica ) of 
the Bhabar, and in this tract, too, lac is also found and collected. 
The forest of the lower hills and tha subrnontane tract yield an 
immense quantity of materials for ropes, cordage, twine, basket-' 
making and matting. The bahar grass alone is saflicimt to 
supply all India with u valuable material for making coarse 
cordage and papor. The principal markets for minor forest pro- 
duce are Cli orgallia, Haldwani, Kaladliungi, Eamuagar and 
Chilkia. Good roads connect all these marts with tho difforent 
lines of railway, the construction of which has considerably 
enhanced the commercial value of forest products. 

The fruit trees of the district fall into two main classes, the 
first comprising those which grow wild, and the second those 
which have been introduced from Europe or elsewhere and are 
cultivated in gardens and orchards. Both classes contain a 
goodly number of species, but varying much in quality. Most 
of the European fruit treos have boen iutrodxicod from tlia 
Govorpment plantations at Ranikbot and olsowhcre. Tho culti- 
vation of fruit has been greatly encouraged by the growth of the 
settlements at Naini Tal and Eanikliot, and in some instances 
tho European planters have found it more profitable to grow 
fruit than maintain the old tea plantations; the fine orchards of 
General Wheeler at Ghorakhal and Mr. Dcriaz at Ruingarh 
Tal during the season and export large quantities 
of fruit to Calcutta and other places. Among tire wild fruit 
trees there are the walnut, which both grows wild and is planted 
throughout the hills ; the pomogranate, which also ia found in a 
wild state throughout Eumaiui ; the wild pear and i^ppl©; useless 
species, which, however, supply good stocks for grafting; the 
wild cherry and the jataun. The cultivated fruit trees are very 
numerous; the most common is the mango, which flourishes 
exceedingly well in the Kotah Eun; while the others include 
apples, pears, cherries, citrons, limes, oranges, guavas, poachos;^ 
apricots and plums. Almost all of these aro favourite objects 
of cultivation with the natives and are sold in largo quantities 
in the Naini Tal markets. 

The zoology of Naini Tal is ■v&ry varied and deserves some 
attention The wide range of ohmate and elevation famuBhea a 
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list which comprises most of the animals of the plains as well as 
those of the hill tracts of these provinces. 

Wild elephants are still to be found in considerable numbers ] 
between the Sarda and the Ganges. Their principal habitat, 
however, is the Path Dun and the lower parts of Garhwal, 
although fair numbers occur in the eastern half of the Kumaun 
forest division. In former years they v^ere much more numerous. 
The common practice was to catch them in pits, but this caused 
such loss of cattle that it was prohibited in 1817, and thereafter 
all elephants found in pits were confiscated and sold on behalf of 
Government. The system was highly uneconomical, for fully 
three-fourths of the animals captured were either fatally or 
seriously injured. The restriction was, however, removed in 
1827, and rules were framed for the digging of pits and the 
collection of dues on the capture of elephants. Little advantage 
accrued from this permission, either to the persons engaged m 
catching the elephants or to Government. After the mutiny a 
regular kkeddah was established at the foot of the hills for the 
purpose of oatching elephants for the public service, iDut this was 
soon abandoned, and but few operations were conducted in this 
district. At present no one is allowed to kill or capture an 
elephant without special permission of the local authorities, and 
this is only given in the ease of solitary old males which are 
often very dangerous to human life. 

The tiger is found here and there from the Tarai up to thej 
highest points of the district,, those which resort to the hills 
migrating from the Bhabar. Forty years ago tigers were very 
numerous in all parts, but owing to the extension of cultivation, 
the growth of population, and the greater use of arms of precision, 
their numbers have vastly diminished. In the Tarai the tiger 
attains a very largo siue, and several animals of over ten feet in 
length have been obtained. Bnt the official returns, which are 
necessarily far from complete, show whut a diminution in the 
number of animals there has bee.n. From 1860 to 1880 rewards 
were paid in the Kumaun district for th e destruction of no less 
than 624 tigers, an average of over 31 yearly. From 1892 to 
1900 inclusive the number was 161 in all. excluding seven cubs. 
The total average has thus fallen to on y 18 ammaUy, whiJo since 
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1897 it has been under 14. Daring the same period 32 persons 
Tvere killed bp tigers. The U'hole of the Xarai long held 
an unenviable notoriety as well for the insalubrity of its 
climate as for the number of tigers it harboured. The returns 
can only be considered as approximate, for in many cases the 
reward was not claimed* The panther or leopard is much 
more common. It occurs throughout tho Tarai and Bliabar, 
and is frequently found at all elevations in the hiils : it is 
a sHghtly-buiic, wiry animal with enormously powerful forelegs, 
and is for its size the most fearless and savage of the cat tribe, 
attacking an elephant without hesitation when brought to bay ; 
it is a most destructive animal, and does immense damage 
to cattle, sheep and goats. The nirmber of rewards paid, for 
the destruction of leopards or panthers between 1860 and 1880 
was 2,71S for the old district of Kumaun. Between 1802 
and 1901 the number of iwards paid for leopards killed was 
454, including cub?, which gives an annual average of 49 
animals, from whieli it would appear that their numbers have 
also diminished to a considerable extent. 

The brown boar of the apper Him4laya^ does not occur 
in this district, but two other specie? aro found in considerable 
numbers. The first is the Himftlayan black bear fUrsws 
tamisj, which is met with throughout the hills down to 3,000 foot, 
but is now very rare. This animal docs not hybernate in this 
district ; it is a bold creature, doing great damage to the crops 
and fruit trees, and occasionally attacking sheep. The oilier is 
the ordinary sloth bear (Drsiia labiatm), and is found occa- 
sionally in the sfil forests of the lower hills and in the Tarai, 
where it lives in swampy ground and raarshen. Its px’incipal 
food is ants, beetles, fruits, roots and honey, and it rarely 
consumes fledh. Of both kinds, 146 wore killed between 1892 
and 1901, or rather rewards were given for ihoir destruction. 
They seldom kill human beings, only two deaths being reported 
from this cause for the same period. 

Several spetcies of the stag and antelope tribes are found in 
this district. The largest and finest is the well-known sambhar 
or jarau as it is generally called here (Rusa mistotelis). This 
ammal is found in ali the great foxesta, not only in the Tarai and 
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Bhabar, but also in the bills, where it occurs up to all heights- 
Those that permanently frec[uent the hills possess more massive 
horns and are more robust in build than those of theBhabar and 
Tarai. Sambhar are not found in any great numbers now, for the 
females are not so prolific as those of other stags, and the species 
has become somewhat scarce owing to the exertions of sportsmen 
and the reduction of the jungle area. The commonest of all the 
stag tribe is tbe spotted deer or cbital (Acbis maculatuajf 
which is found in the forests along tbe foot of tbe hills, but 
never occurs beyond tbe second range of low hills. They are 
gregarious, and the herds consist of ten or twenty, but when the 
grass is burnt they crowd together for mutual protection. They 
have, suffered greatly at the hands of native hunters, who have 
almost exterminated them in places where they were once abun- 
dant. Unlike tbe sambhar, who sheds his horns in May, chitai 
lose theirs at irregular times from October to March, but chiefly 
in October and November. The stags begin to rut as soon as their 
new horns are perfect. The swamp deer or gond (Emervus 
duvawdii) was formerly plentiful all through the Tarai, but 
the clearing of the jungle has reduced its numbers. It seldom 
occurs west of the Dabka, but even to the east it is nowhere 
common. It chiefly affects swampy ground covered with reeds 
and tall grass; but it is also found at coitaln seasons in dry 
tiacts where there are patches of long grass along the edge of 
the e 5 l forests. The stags shed their magnificent horns in 
March. The hog-deer or parha ( Myelaphus porcinua) is found 
in grassy swamps and grass jungle along the banks of streams 
from tbe jungles of tbe Tarai to tbe foot of the hills. The 
rutting season occurs beween October and February and the 
horns are shed in March or early April. The barking-deer 
01 kakar (Cervulus aureus) is oonomon throughout the forests 
from the Bhabar to the highest hills of the district. Its hard 
hark may be heard at all times of the day or night, but it 
seldom ventures out into the open. It is generally a solitary 
animal, except during the rutting season of October and Novem- 
ber, when two or three may be seen feeding together. The 
males shed their horns in May The nilgai (Portax jnctxLs) is 
only found xn a few patches of foieit along the foot of the hilla, 
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and usually close to cultivation ; it does much damage to young 
wheat^ and no ordinary fence will keep it out. The four- 
horned antelope or chansingha (Teiraccros qviccdriaornis) is also 
fonnd occasionally in this district, chiefly in tlie low plateaux 
and hills covered with forest and the dry jungle between 
them and the Tarai. It is generally seen alone or in pairs and 
is usually found in grass patches or glades in the forest. The 
well-known Indian antelope or blackbuck (Antilope cervi- 
cctpsd) occurs in herds here and there in open plains or low 
grass jungle of the Tarai, but the horns are small and rarely 
exceed eighteen inches. Besides these, we have in the hills the 
gura. or Himalayan chamois ( Antilope duvauceUi ). This 
animal is found throughout the outer ranges of the Himalaya 
from 3,000 feet upwards. Gxiral generally occur in partias of 
three and four; but in places where they are abundant herds of 
ten and twelve are met with. The female produces her young, 
generally on e, though sometimes two, in April or May. The 
sarau or forest goat (Nemoj-hcedm bnbcilina) is a strange- 
looking animal found in most of the rough, rocky hill forests 
above 8,000 feet. It affects precipitons, densely-wmodod places, 
is solitary in its habits, and is rarely seen in the 0 }ien oxoopt at 
dusk and early dawn. It is very fierce when brouglit to bay 
by dogs, and can inflict severe wounds wdth its short sharp 
horns. Its flesh is very coarse, strong and unpalatable. The 
female, which like the giiral also carries horns, produces one 
kid, generally in March or April. 

The wolf is found throughout the submontane tract, but 
does not seem to enter the hills. Eewards are given for the 
destruction of this animal, but it is not very common. Far 
more destructive is the wild dog (Cuon rutilam). These 
animals occur throughout the Tarai and Bhabar; they aie 
migratory in their habits and hunt in packs. They live chiefly 
on deer, and especially the sambhar, which, on account of its 
weight, is more easily run down, but they also kill large num- 
bers of cattle in the forest clearings. A small pack of wild dogs 
seems to strike terror into a jungle, which is rapidly deserted on 
their approach. Even the tiger is sa'd to fear the wild dog, 
which isthe most fearleea and impudent of all Tndmu la. 
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The amount of game destroyed by them mnst be enormous; 
especially among the ohital and sambhar, far more of Tvhioii 
must fall yearly to the red dog than to the rifle. As soon as 
they have thinned out one jungle, they go on to the next, often 
boldly following the high road. A reward is given for their 
destruction, but the average number of payments docs not 
exceed one yearly, and in no year have more than four claims 
been presented, although they have greatly increased in numbers 
of late years. Jackals are nowhere more common 'than in the 
Tarai and the scrub jungle along the foot of the hills. They 
ascend the valleys communicating with the plains, but are 
seldom found above 7,000 feet. Their ordinary food is as usual 
carrion, but they kill a great many young deer and often catch 
pea-fowl and are very fond of maize. They are most persistent 
in following a wounded deer, but they rarely venture near it 
until it is so exhausted as to be obliged to lie down. Jackals 
frequently go mad and are then more dangerous than mad 
dogs, as they attack all living beings they meet. Hyjenas are 
common in the submontane tract, but seldom enter the hills. 
They frequent broken raviny ground, where cover is abundant, 
someti mes in forest and sonictimes in thorn jungle and sandy 
■watercourses, where there is plenty of long grass. The hyrena 
is a skulking, cowardly animal, nocturnal in its habits ; it some- 
times kills dogs, sheep and goats, but generally feeds on 
carrion. A reward of two rupees is given for the destruction of 
each animal. 

* The common Indian monkey found all over these provinces i 
occurs throughout the district up to heights of 7,000 feet. These 
animals generally establish themselves on a steep bank in a mango 
grove near a village or in forest or precipitous ground near 
outlying cultivation, whence they emerge when unobserved and 
do immense damage to cultivated crops. Perhaps a more 
common species in this district is the langur, large herds of 
which are to be mot with throughout the wooded portions of 
the hills at all heights. They feed on fruits and flowers and 
on the buds and young leaves of many trees and plants, but 
feom August to February acorna form their ohief diet, and 
during those months they are to bo found in all the oak foreeta. 
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They are fond of potatoes, but seldom attack other crops. They 
are especially prevalent around Naini Tai and in the mixed 
forests of the Bhabar. The Himalayan langur is easily distin- 
gnished from the Bengal langur by its hands being concolorous 
■with its body, and by its loud grunting note of alarm, while the 
hands of the latter are jet black and its voice is more of a deep 
bass moarnful bellow. 

The other mammalia call for no detailed mention. They 
include the badger, porcupine, the common Indian fox, the 
hill fox, the otter, black-capped marten, the hare, ivild pig, the 
pigmy hog of the Tarai, several species of wild cat, bats, moles, 
shre-ws, rats, squirrels and the mongoose. Porcupines are very 
numero'US both in the hills and the submontane tracts, making 
their own burrows in the level country, and using natural caves 
and crevices in the hills. Wild pig occur in large numbers at 
all elevations and do immense damage to potatoos and other 
crops. In the hills they especially frequent the oak forests, 
and here, as a rule, the largest boars are found, The pigmy 
hog (iPoroulia mlvania) is rare; it occurs in the Tarai and 
Kashipur, and its dash is greatly prized by the Tharua and 
Bhuksas. 

There are some eight or nine species of lizard found in this 
district, all of them being fairly common. One of the most 
familiar sights to the traveller in the hills is that of the large 
blood-suckers’’ that run in and out of the crevices in the 
walls at the sides of the hill roads. They gro'W to a length of 
about 15 inches and are beautiful creatures, gleaming wiflh 
every colour of the rainbow. In spite of their name they 
are perfectly harmless. Besides these, there are the large 
common water-lizard, which is- found as great ns four feet in 
length and is common near water as its name implies. Then 
there are two or three smaller lizards -whose predominating 
colours are green and brown and are found everywhere, and are 
only to be distinguished by the naturalist. Of the snakes, 
23 species are recorded as being found in, this district. Of 
these 16 are entirely harmless while the remainder are venomous 
in a greater or less degree. All the harmless snakec belong 
to the colnbnnc order and are for the moet port common m 
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both the Bhabar and the hill pattis. Tl^e commonest of all 
is the -well-known '^dhaman” of the plains, that grows to a 
length of some seven feet. It is of a light brownish olive 
in colour, with a long pointed tail. When beset it assumes 
a very pugnacious attitude and strikes out in the most ferocious 
manner, but without doing any damage. The grass-snakes 
are very common on the grassy slopes of the hills at all eleva- 
tions, and many may be seen by the roadside in a day's walk in 
all parts of the district. Of the non-venomous snakes the 
laigest and far the most imposing is the python, which is found 
fairly frequently in the Tarai swamps and in the moist valleys 
of the lower hills. This snake grows to a length of thirty feet, 
though specimens of this size are undoubtedly rare. The python 
is a most handsome creature with the most gorgeous colouring j 
its strength is enormous and it can squeeze any living animal to a 
Jelly. A naoderately large i>ython canswallow a fair-sized ehital. 
Out of the eightvenomous snakes three are far more common than 
the others ; these are the cobra, karait and KusselPs viper. Of 
these the first two are too well known to need any description ; 
they occur in all parts of the district. Russell's viper is a 
reddish-brown snake that grows to about four feet six inches 
in length. It has three rows of blackish-brown annular 
ocelli surrounded by an inner white and an outer black ring 
down the back and sides. A broad-arrow mark on the head 
formed by two pale lines from the snout over the eyes to the 
temporal region forms another distinctive feature. There are 
three other vipers found in, this district, but they are not 
common. As in all parts of India, the number of deaths 
attributed to snake-bite yearly is large. 

The commoner birds of this tract are those which are 
found throughout the Him&layan range; but situated as it 
is, many stragglers from the surrounding regions are found 
among the rarer birds. This district is peculiarly rich in bird- 
life, as besides the hill pattis it embraces a large area of plain 
and forest in the Tarai and Bhabar, much of which consists 
of the marshes and savannahs so dear to many genera of birds, 
Thus with an elevation ranging from over 0 000 feet to the low 
lying Bwamps of the Tann there is a happy hunting ground 
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for the ornithologist that it would be hard to equal in any part of 
India. Numberless birds make their homo in this district, and 
very many resort here as migrants during difibront parts of 
the year. About 450 speoies have been recorded as having boon 
seen in this district, the greater number by far of which 
also breed here. A complete list is given in Oates' work, so 
that it would be superfluous to attempt anything in a nature of a 
catalogue in an artield of this desGi’iptiou. In the hills are 
found nearly all the Indian eagles, vultures and many of the 
hawks ; of the first there are some twelve species and seven 
kinds of vultures are known. About 24 varieties represent the 
hawks, kites, buzzards and ospreys. Owls, woodpeckers and 
kingfishers abound ; enekoos are particularly noticeable for 
their variety ; shrikes, thrashes and babblers also occur in great 
numbers in the hills and plains alike. Of the .smaller birds, 
finches, tits and warblers, it may bo said that their name is 
legion. The sheltered Duns form an admirable abode for birds, 
with their abundance of water, forests, and wild climate. 

The district is well supplied with game-birds of every 
description, from the peacock to the jack-snipe. OF the phea- 
sants there is the magnifiocut munal, -which defends fmm 
the upper ranges in the cold weather to the higher parts of this 
district; he never comes down far below the snow-line, but 
prefers the wooded tops of hills, where he may frequently 
be seen in the open when he comes out to catch the early 
morning sun. The mundl is rivalled by the koklas and the 
dungi or Himalayan, argus-pheasant, which are not very 
uneommon in this district. More frequent are the chir and 
kalij pheasants, the latter especially abounding in the lower 
hills. Jungle-fowl are found in vast numbers in the forests 
<kB the Bhahar and Tarai. Several varieties of partridge 
occur: the common grey partridge and the black partridge 
abound in the Tarai, and that grand Sporting bird, the 
chakor, is common in the hills. Besides those there are the 
two hill partridges, known as piura, which are fo-und above 
£,000 feet in small numbers. IBeven species of quail belong 
to this district and occur in great numbers in the Tarai 
and Bhabar, enormous bags haye been made near Haldwani 
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when the quail come up from the plain? after the cutting of the 
rabi crops in April. The greater and lesser floricaii are both 
found in the open grass stretches of tho Tarai, the latter 
being more rare than its larger congener. Snipe, too, of the 
Usual three varieties are to be found in the jhils of the Tarai m 
the cold weather, especially towards tho end of the season, but 
for some reason or other the snipe of this di'-tnct are not such 
good eating as those of the plains. WooJ-c'iuk are found m 
small numbers in the ravines of the hill pattis. 'Water-birds 
and wild-fowl are numerous in the swamps of the southern 
parts of the district as migrants in the winter months ; all the 
ducks, teals and pochards that are found in the plains are to he 
met with here too. They do not breed here, with the probable 
exception of the spotted-bill. 

Tish are generally used as an article of food throughout! 
this district by all classes, with the exception perhaps of a few 
Brahmans and Banias. The Tharus and Bhuksas of the Tarai 
are great fish-eaters, as also are the Dorns of the hill pattis. 
Plithcrto no sustained and systematic efforts have been made 
to protect fish from the reoklees poaching that is the natural 
result of this proclivity; but the question has recently been 
considered, and good results may be shortly expected from the 
preservative measures that are being taken in hand. Already 
something has been effected in this direction, as the fishing in 
the lakes is regulated by a system of licenses. The hillman 
needs no education in the way of poaching ; he has learnt the 
use of dynamite, lime and otters, and he has no sporting instincts 
to hamper him in their use. 

Except in the lakes, fish as “ forest produce ’’ belong to the 
District Forest Department, and therefore no fishing is allowed 
except to right-holders without a permit issued by the district 
authorities. Fishing is granted as a right in, the settlement of 
each village, and thus an indirect hold is kept over poaching; 
but much more stringent measures are needed if any real good la 
to be effected in this direction. The mahseer, especially, needs a 
helping hand : this fish, so good for food and sport, commences 
to run up the smaHer etr earns about the end of March or 
the beginning of April and in Juno or July arge specunenB, 
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\reighirig from teu to fifteen pounds, roay be seen in ]ittle 
streams no more than a few yards wide. These are all heavy 
with spawn and fall easy victims to the poacher, "tfherc 
the streams are narrow and run between rooks the Donip fasten 
a series of strings with sharp barbed hooks three inches apart 
to the rooks on each side, and thus secure a vast number of the 
laiger fish. In the hills, too, the practice of poisoning pools 'witli 
various vegetable drugs is common. Another well-known 
method of poaching is by placing lumps of meal poisoned vith 
bhaTig in the shallow bays of lakes and the backwaters of 
rivers. The drug renders the fish insensible and they are thus 
easily secured the next morning. In 1899 the operations of tlie 
Indian Fisheries Act were extended to the Naini Tal, Sat 
Tal, Malwa Tal, Bhim Tal and Naukuchhiya Tal lakes, as 
well as to certain portions of the Kosi, Banr and Gola river? * 
In 1902, however, the lakes were excluded from the operations 
of the Act. Fish are universally eaten by the castelcfis clashes 
that form the bulk of the population. It is imuccessary |horG to 
enter into a description of the various species of fish found in 
this district. In the hills the most common is tlie mahseer 
(Barhus tor ), and in the Tarai are found the same kind as those 
which occur throughout the United Provinces. 

It is very difficult to estimate the number of domestic cattle 
in the district, for it varies with the population, vast numbers 
of animals migrating with the hill people to the Bhabar from the 
upper pattis of the hills in the cold weather. There they remain 
from October to May, sheltered in temporary sheds. In the 
Tarai, too, the cattle temporarily increase in numbers every year 
by reason of the droves brought up from the plains for pasturage. 
Consequently the only figures available are far from accurate. 
The last cattle census took place in 1904. It was then ascertained 
that there were 114,118 bulla and bullocks in the district and 
165,287 cows, as well as 76,619 young stock. To these must 
he added an indefinite number imported in the winter to find 
pasturage in the Bhabar, and an equally indefinite number which 
paid grazing tax in the Tarai and which came from other 
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districts. In the hills the domestic cattle o£ indigenous origin 
are small in size and usually red or black in colour. Early every 
morning th e village herds are driven to the ridges of the neigh- 
bouring hills for pasture, and are again collected before sunset 
and housed either in the lower storey of the dwelling-house or 
in a temporary shod erected close to the village site. As a rule 
the milch-cattle are not fed on grain or chaff, but are only pas- 
tured, and after the harvest are allowed to eat down the stalk 
remaining in the fields. Neither bullocks nor buffaloes are used 
for commercial transport, but they share with ponies and women 
the duty of carrying their owners' baggage in the annual 
migration to and from the Bhabar. Below the hills most of the 
bullocks are bred in the Bhabar itself, or else are imported from 
Xheri, Pilibhit and the north of Ondh. Several attempts have 
been made to improve the local breed but \A'ithout success, for 
the finer kinds brought from Hissar could not stand the climate 
and were considered too heavy for common purposes. Buffaloes 
are kept for milking purposes and manure. At the 1904 census 
male buffaloes numbered 11S,435; they are chiefly confined to the 
Bhabar and Tarai, Cow-buffaloes amounted to 38,869— a compa- 
ratively small number, which is very greatly exceeded by 
Almora. 

Sheep and goats at the time of the cattle census numbered 
37,257 and 3G,393 respectively ; in the cold weather large ' 
flocks are brought up to the Tarai from the plains about the 
end of October for pasture. They consist for the most part of 
ewes, and as soon as the lambs are sufficiently strong, they are 
taken again to the plains. Groats and sheep are kept for wool, 
for food and for penning on the land. Goats in the hills are 
not milked, but are’ solely kept as articles of food and suppliers 
of manure ; no man, it is said, who possesses a large flock of 
goats ever has poor crops. The large Tibetan sheep which are 
brought down as pack-animals by the Bhotiya traders are not 
included in the figures given, for they are merely beasts of 
burden and cannot be included in the agricultural stock of 
the district. The sheep brought up for the supply of the Naini 
Tal market usually come from the Kangfa and Kulu districts 
of the Panj^b-Him^laya, although many come from the middle 
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Duab, aud tliough smaller in size yield ex«;ilent mutton whoi 
fed on gi’am for a time. The hill sheep are sinivll with wit} 
browiiish-grey wool, short tails and long horns. They aro not 
of 0 high quality and are chiofly valiialde for their wool, out 
of which coar'.Q blankets are made. Goats arc soiuotimes 
impoited from Tibet for fornl or .sacrifice, hut their flesh i.s very 
strong and ill-flavoured. The iudigenou.s breed is raised iiv the 
same places und by the &rmo people wlio keep the indigenous 
sheep. 

The number of ponies at the stock Gcnsns of 1904 wa.s9,GS4 — 
a figure which is far in excess of the total of Aluiorsi and 
Garlnvitl together. The Tibetan or hill pony, generally known, 
under the name of gJmnt, are the best and often fetch high 
prices. They aro clumsy, rough and sm-all, but very strong aud 
active, sagacious, docile and sure-footed. The pony, however, 
in more coraiuou use is tho hmjdra variety, which is bred iu 
large numbers along the foot of the hills. It is a very hardy 
and useful, though small, animal, and does most of the carrying 
work between tho plains and the hill sanitaria. 

Cattle disease appears to bo endemic in tho hills, the 
Bhabar and tho Tarai, Rinderpest broke out first in 1850, and 
there were violent epidemics in 1804 and 1872, since wliioh time ^ 
it has been always prcsoiit. Foot-aud -month tUscatjo seems to 
have been prevalent at all times, and dysentery or ohira causes 
groat havoc in the Tarai. The disease known as su 7 ’rcCf too, 
often appears in tlie Bhabar, attacking cattle aud horses, and 
its ravages have frequently been such as to disorganize 
tho tonga service between Kathgodam and tho Brewery. 
It would appear from the returns that in' the Tarai a damp 
winter cause.-^ the greatest mortality j disease is undoubtedly 
connected with the moist climate, and it ha.s been suggeisted 
that one of tho chief cauBos is the ab-sonoe of aalt-lioka for the 
cattle, salt being ospooiully necessary for health in tho presence 
of exoe.ssive moisture. In order to combat cattle disea.se and 
to reduce its ravages by inoculation, a veterinary assistant 
was posted to tho district in July, 1S94. Since that date 
there -has been a steady and constant decrease in the mortal- 
ity- In 1893 the ravages of disease wertj ao great 'that it 
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destroyed plough-cattle to such au extent that its effects weie 
visible in a shrinkage of the Tarai cultivation and a falling off 
of rents. From 1894 to 1903 the average cattle mortality was 
6,981 '7 deaths annually j but since 1898 it has only been 2,994. 
During the decade, the average mortality from rinderpest was 
1,989; from foot-and-mouth disease 2,417 ; and from dysentery 
2,575, These figures do not include deaths from other causes. 
In 1898 a disease locally called phatkia appeared in the hill 
pattis; this is probably another name for rinderpest, which ia 
called manrog in the submontane tracts. 

The extraordinary range of elevation in the district occa- 
sions an endless variety of climate in the different parts. There 
is only one regular meteorological station, that at Mnkhtesar, in 
the district, but no statistics are necessary to emphasise the 
difference in climate between, for example, Naim Tal, Hald- 
wani and Kiohha, all of which lie on tbe single highway that 
traverses the district from north to south. In the Tarai to the 
south the climate differs from that of the adjoining plains 
country, chiefly in tlie variations of temperature between the day 
and night, which are due to the nature of the soil and are the 
pioximate cause of the heavy sickness which attacks the inhabit- 
ants of the tract at the commencement of the hot -weather and 
towards the end of the rains. The large areas of jungle and 
forests, moreover, have a most poriiiciouw effect on the climate; 
while the line of springs towards the north and the high water- 
level in all parts necessarily render the tract most unhealthy. 
The excessive moisture, combined with a great heat, is always 
productive of malaria, ague and kindred sickness. After the 
beginning of May the climato begins to be dangerous to 
Europeans, while in the rains it is positively deadly. In the 
hot weather and the rains a sharp attack of a ]ieculiariy malig- 
nant type of malarial fever is the certain penalty for going out 
before the sun is well up or remaining out of doors after five 
o'clock. It is said that by exercising caution in this matter and 
a careful use of mosquito nets it is possible for Europeans to 
remain in the Tarai for a short period during the rains, but as a 
matter of faot few have been known to do so with cotu{ lete 
i mni nnity The climate of Kash p r s very sinu ar to that ot 
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the Tarai, altliough it improves greatly in the o:stremo southern 
portion. Both in Kashipur arul the Tarai the cleariug.s, aiul 
especiaEy the older settled villages, are much more healthy than 
the remainder of the tract, and this is aW; tho ^caso in the 
Bhahar. In the latter portion of tho district the climate on the 
■whole is not much better than in the Tarai. Mr. C, IT. Boberts 
writes: “The climate is at aU timm of tho year trying, owing 
to the proximity of tho hills the eironlation of the air being 
much retarded ; the direct and refracted sun heat makes it close, 
hot and muggy. In the months of August, Septombor and Octo- 
ber, when forest undergro'wth grows up, the climate is extremely 
malarious ; during other portions of tho year the climate, though 
enervating, is not so unhealthy. During most of tho year at tho 
mouth of the valleys or pass^ a nasty cold wind sets in after 
simdown, which is trying to tho constitution after th o heat of the 
day.’'’* In the highly afforested tracts east of the Nundhmir, 
where, too, a very high spring-level exists, tho climate is oxtro- 
mely malarioua except during tho cold weather months ; that of 
the tract of country westwards has much improved since it has 
been opened out and cultivated ; nevortheloss th© inhahituwts suf- 
fer severely from fever, especially from July to October, and in a 
greater degree those who live on the southern limits of cultivtt- 
tion owing to thoir proximity to the Tarai swamps. Tim soutli orn 
portion of Chilkia in the extreme west of tho BMhar greatly 
resembles the Tarai and the hillmen are quite unable to stand the 
climate. 

In the hiila an entirely different state of things prevails. 
At Naini Tal the thermometer seldom reads above 85 degrees nt 
any time, while in the coldest part of the winter months it has an 
average of about 32 degrees, although tho bright sun renders the 
cold little felt. Naini Tal itself is colder than the rest of the 
hill tracts, owing’ to its shut-in piosition and the dampness result- 
ing from the heavy rainfall. The raotoorological readings taken 
at Mukhtesar show a maximum of and a minimum of 25*5* in 
the shade for the year 1900, and this is probably about the general 
range of temperature in all years. At lo'wer elevations, and 
especially to the north of the first range of hills the temperature 
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rises rapidly. Almora and Ranilchet aro much hotter than iSfainl 
Tal, and at the same time the humidity is very much less. 
^Frequently during the rains the headquarters of the district are 
enveloped in clouds, while the sky is almost clear beyond the 
Gagar range. Lower down, the malaria, which produces such an 
effect in the Tarai, extends into tho depressed rich valleys on 
the banks of the Kosi and other rivers, and generally iiito all 
places of low elevation. These spots, though fertile, are often 
very hot, and are all considered more or less unhealthy, particu- 
larly at the end of the rains. The medical aspects of the district 
will be dealt with in Chapter IV in dealing with tho dispensaries 
and medical arrangements, most of which are in the hands of the 
District Board. 


The variation in the climate is very largely due to the differ- 
ence in the nature of the rainfall in the several parts of the district 
as well as to the change of altitude and the varying configuration 
of the surface of tho ground. The greatest fall of rain occurs on 
the outer slopes of the hills, tho southern face of the lofty Gagar 
range appearing to attract the rain-clouds and precipitate their 
moisture. It is a remarkable fact that Naini Tal itself, owing to 
its position on this southern slope, receives double tho rainfall of 
Banikhet, and even Mukhtasar, which stands at a great elevation, 
has a far smaller rainfall than the district headquarters. The 
zone of heavy rainfall extends from the great peaks of the Gagar 
range to the bottom of the hills. In the Bhahar the rainfall is 
decidedly heavy, and further south in the Tarai the average is 
much greater than in the southern districts of Rohilkhand, but 
it rapidly decreases towards the southern border. In the hills 
seldom a month passes without rain in some part of the district; 
the rainy season begins earlier than in the plains and lasts up to 
the end of September. There is almost always a considerable 
winter fall in Naini Tal, which becomes snow on the heights and 
rain in the valleys ; it is heaviest in the month of January. Snow 
generally falls every year in almast all the hill pattis, but it is 
seldom of long duration. 

Rain-gauges are maiiitainod at IsTaiiii Tal and Mukhtesari 
in the hills, at Haldwani, Ramnagar and Rathgodam in the ^ 
Bhabar and at Kilpnn Jfagla Rudarpnr and Kaatupur in the 
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Tarai Bocord^ ai*e a\a JibL foi ?Saja Tal stuoc 185(>j an<3 for 
Kashipur, Ettdarpur, Kilpuii aad Italdwaai huico 1R70. The 
ram-gauge for Eaiaiiaga-r dates fi-om 1831, that at Xagla from 
1S94 aad Kathgodaia from lS9d. The average fall for Kanii 
Tal is 07-49 inciios, the greate-^t amount ro<K)rcIcti in one year 
being 154'SS imshe? in ISOo, and the lea^fe f>7'l indiet; in 1 ,SlS 7. 
July and August are the ^^ettf’rt months, and Novt-nrher ami 
December the driest;. At KatiigoJam cho avvrago fall is 91 27 
inohes: it generally varies with that of Naini Tal, but not 
exactly, for in ISOS for instance the rain-gauge recorded a fidl 
of over 22 inches in excea of that at Naini Tab Of the Bhabar 
stations, Haldwaiii has an average of SI'S inches and Eamuagar 
65‘G6 inches, This illustrates the general phenomenon that the 
rainiail is much heavier in the eastern portion of the Tarai and 
Ehabar than in the west. Tims Ivilpnri has an average of 04*08 
inches, w-hilo Eudarpur in the the centre of t!ie Tarai shows 57*97 
inches, and Kashipnr in th.e east only 46*4 inches. Tins fcnlui-u 
reacts not only on the edimnte, bat also on the agriculture, for in 
jiarganu Bilheri there is iu coiii>oq_uczicc less ucral of irrigation 
works. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Agriculture and Commerce. 


In the hill pattis the soil elaiisificatioii in, vogue resembles c 
that of Alnaora. The best irrigated land is known as talaon, 5 
while other irrigated soils^ which are imperfectly or precariously ® 
watered, are generally called pa/ncha-T. This irrigated land pro- 
duces a constant succession of wheat and rice, but a third or hot- 
•ft'cather ci'op is very unusual. The finest is generally to be found 
deep in the river beds, W'here, being alluvial in formation and 
subject to' the influence of a hot climate, it is most productive. 
Such lowlying plots are generally known as scras. They are 
watered by cleverly constructed channels or rj'uls, which are taken 
off from the main stream at a suitable level and sometimes run for 
a mile or more, driving water mills and irrigating more than one 
block of fields on their way back to the river. Such channels 
form the only source of irrigation. They are also brought round 
hillsides from the small water-courses to irrigate upland cultiva- 
tion. These upland fields, when not watered artificially, are 
designated as uparaon, which, as in Almoxa, is divided into two 
classes. The first class produces wheat folio-wed by mandua, 
and then for one rabi crop it remmns fallow, to be followed by- 
rice, and so on in rotation. This is the usual series of crops, but 
in the best villages, where there is plenty of manure, it is 
not uncommon to find first class uparaon always under cultiva- 
tion. Mandiia is occasionally varied by some kind of bean, 
such as gafwtt or bhat, in order to prevent the exhaustion of the 
soil, while small varieties of urd and mung are also grown. 
Second-class i>,par<i{m, which generally differs from the rest on 
account of its distance from the village site, has practically the 
same rotation ; but barley is grown instead of wheat, -while 
the place of mandua is taken by the inferior millets. The 
remaming cultivated land, winch coneistt of unterracod fields 
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irregularly tilled^ is known as kati^ in tke settlement papers^ 
but among the villagers it is also commonly styled ijran^ 
as in Almora, Such land lies on the natural slope of the hillside 
and is occasionally cultivated in the kharif when, after » period 
of fallow, bushes have grown which can bo burnt for manure. 
Potatoes are grown on the natural slopes of the hillside between 
5,500 and S,000 feet in clearings from oak forests rvhich yield a 
rich black mould. Most of this land was placed in the first 
class at the survey on account of the value of the crop, and 
therefore for practical purposes katil is restricted to occasional 
clearings for mandua. It thus appears that natural soil ciassifi' 
cations are unknown, and the people themselves do not di&- 
criminate between soils on the basis of their composition, 
as in the plains. All land has to be terraced, and when this has 
been done, the soil is generally uniform in its productive 
capacity. At the time of the settlement the total classified 
area amounted to 48,925 bisis, of which 3,234 Hsis wore 
irrigated and 4,051 classed as hatU) the whole of the 
remainder being uoparaon of the first and secondjclasses. 

With regard to hill cultivation generally, reference may bo 
made to Mr. .Goudge’s assessment report of 1902. H© remark'^ 
that the people prefer the facilities of the Bhabar even to the 
most favoured tracts in the Mils, and that they attempt to 
cultivate simultaneously both in the lowlands and in the hills, 
with the result that the less productive and more arduous tillage 
of the latter has to suffer. “At last settlement the total measured 
area was 36,291 bisis, of which 6,080* hisis, or 16-75 per cent., 
were hmidhdd, i.e. in modern terms fallow and imassessable. 
Comparing this with pargana ghor in Almora, where the people 
live entirely in the hiUs, we find that the percentage of unaffisess- 
able to the total measured area was only 13:6 per cent. At the 
present survey, excluding the exceptional potato mahals of 
Binaik-dhura, Hartola, and Managhir, we find the proportion of 
old fallow to the total measured area is as high as 23 per cent., 
which can only mean neglect. There ought in fact to ho very 
Httle imassessable area in a hill village. All terraced culti- 
vation is permanent and requires little or no rest, and the bulk 
of the mcBSured fields are of this claas.” This neglect m sunply 
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due to the auoual oiigratioji. to tho Bhahar in the ■winter- The 
land in the bills is indeed frequently cultivated for the rabi 
harvest, but little manuire is given to the soil and weeding is 
neglected. The harv^t takes place with the return, from the 
Bhabar. The time of reaping the crops and their outturn vary 
of course according to elevation. In the seras of the Kosi or 
the Gola wheat is being reaped in the middle of April, while 
in the heights of Dhyanirau it is only yellowing at the end of 
May. Generally, it must be said that the cultivation of the 
district only attains a low standard, while it is no less a fact 
that in some few pattis the class of crops and the care bestowed 
on irrigation,, manuring and terracing of fields are worthy of 
the beat of Indian cultivators. 

In the Bhabar cultivation is broken and scattered andt 
is almost entirely dependent on the net-work of small canals j 
that have been drawn from the hill streams and lakes. The 
cultivated area consists for the most part of compact blocks 
at the mouth of each valley j the rivers^ as they leave the hills, 
are diverted into masonry canals, and the cultivation runs along 
these with their various bifurcations and branches. The ffitl or 
watercourse runs as a rule down the centre of a village, and on 
either side are the fields which are generally of a larger sige 
than in the southern districts; they are all parallel and 
straight, suited to the requirement of irrigation. The well-being 
of the Bhabar is primarily dependent on the canals, for without 
these, owing to the nature of the Subsoil, there would be no 
cultivation. They abo supply djinlting water as there are no 
wells and the rivers are far from cultivation. Next to the canals 
the prosperity of the cultivation depends on the district forests, 
for it is here that cattle find pasturage and the people supply 
themselves 'with wood for their agricultural implements, fendng, 
hutting, &a. Manure is obtained from large herds, which are 
kept on the village lands as long as possible and then on 
the outskirts of the village, so long as fodder is obtainable, 
after which they are driven down for the dry weather to 
the Tarai swamps where grass abounds. Before the lahi 
(rape) ploughings in August they nven pay to get np herds 
of oattlo from the pasture giomidfl between the Bhabar and 
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Tarai and tether the Wiimalfs on the fields, m m to secure goetj 
manure before breaking tip the soil for sowing. Crops follow the 
following rotatioK. Rico leads off, with the commencement 
of the rains, and covers usually half the area of a village. Cattle 
Sre then brought up from the Tarai border land aucl tethered in 
the vacant half of the village area, which is thus manured 
for the rabi crop ploughing which begins in September. On 
this vacant half lahi is sown, and when the rice is harvested 
in November, that area is resown with wheat. Tlte rape crop 
being gathered in February, half the area i.s rnsown with gan&ra, 
which is cut immediately after the wheat in JVfay. The paying 
crop is lahi, and it is from this that the revenue demand is 
met, gandra and the coarser kinds of rice being kept for 
home consumption. The wheat is ejccolient, as also the valuable 
hamraj class of rice. Sugarcane is not attotuplud to any groat 
extent,* The average area cultivated in the Bhabar for the five 
years ending 11303 is 56,280 acres, of which 2,210 acres are in 
Bhabar-Chhakhata, 17,110 in Chilkia, 34,509 in Kotah, and only 
2,160 acres in Chaubhainsi, ivhich has always boon the least 
developed portion of the tract. In most parts of tliu Bhaiiar much 
trouble is incurred in piotectiug the cropy from the ravages 
of wild animals and even more so of the uncontrollod herds of 
domestio cattle, so that the hedging of the fields is of groat 
importance. Hedges are made for the whole village from the 
wild rose trees which grow freely and make a thick impenetrable 
fence. All villagers have to co-operate in making this outer 
fence, but the cross-hedges are maile by each cultivator for his 
own land. The latter are usually temporary and are made of 
thorns and forest scrub. 

In the Tarai parganat and Kashipur cultivation somewhat 
resembles that of the plains district, but is of a ruder charactor. 
The soil is naturally fertile, and owing to its iahereut capaldlitcjM 
the outturn ia so satisfactory that raanuro is Koldom thought 
of or retinired. Consequently good crops can bo raised with 
very inferior cultivation, and this fact combined with low 
rents, is the chief attraction to an immigrant. Irrigation is 
almost everywhere, however, essential ; for the Tarai is a maiuiy 


*See Mr.HplliBffhwy’* Eeport on the Bhabtr Sottlawent 1894, p 9 
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rice-’producing area and in former years -was almost entirely 
so. Nowadays, and especially iu dry seasons, a good deal 
of land is cultivated for the spring harvest and also for other 
autumn crops than rice. This depends on the commencement of 
the rains ; when the monsoon breaks late more rabi is sown, and 
vice ve?'s(l with the kharff. The Thartis and Bhuksas still look 
to rice as their staple crop. The best soils and climate are those 
of pargana BaKpur. Generally speaking, the surface soil of 
the upper cultivated portions of the Tarai is a light sandy loam 
which becomes exhausted by continual tillage, and this fact 
accounts for the constant shifting of cultivation to different 
parts of the village area in order to allow for a sufficient period 
of fallow. Further south, however, the soil contains more alum 
and less silica, and lower down a stiff clay is fovmd, which, is 
continuously cultivated without showing any signs of exhaus- 
tion. Clay occurs everywhere in the depressions, while as usual 
the soil becomes lighter on the higher ground between the 
lines of drainage. In the west it is a fairly dark consistent loam, 
but to the east in pargana Bilheri there is a light friable soil, 
which rather resembles that of the northern parts of Pilihhit and 
Bareilly. The average area cultivated in the Tarai is about 
110,000 acres, and of this some 57,000 acres bear a double crop. 
The kharif is everywhere the more important harvest, exceeding 
the rabi by over 20 per cent., but in some parganas the double- 
cropped area is very largo. In Kilpuri, at the time of Mr- 
Hutton’s report on irrigation in 1900, it amounted to no less 
than 75 per cent., while in both Bilheri and Gadarpur it was 
over 60 per cent,, the lowest proportion being 32 per cent, 
in Eudarpur. This high figure is very remarkable in a great 
nce-growing tract like Gadarpur, where this crop occupies 
85 per cent, of the area sown in the kharif. 

Ill the hill pattis the kharif is the only harvest of any c 
importance on account of the annual migration, to the Bhabar 
during the cold weather. There is no detailed crop statement for 
this part of the district, and consequently it is impossible to give 
the areas occupied by the different staples. Of the food-grains 
the most important is rice, innumerable varieties of which are 
cultivated, followed by mandaa ns has been already stated- 
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Ihis maaclua is vaJ'iod I>y dilferonb kitidrf of palsos awcl thw 
smaller millets. The other hill cropSj snch as potatoes, 
yogecabics and toa, will Le separately mciitionodj as also 
the other special cj-opa, sneh as hemp, tormerio ainl ginger, 
la the Bhabar, on the other hand, the raid is by fsu' the 
most important haryeat. The crop statomonts arc in this case 
available and will be found in the appeiidix. Wheat takes the 
load in ail parts of the Bhabar, while the othex* IWI crops 
oiiltivated to any oxtont are barley, masiir, gram and vegetables. 
One of the most important and valuable crops grown in the 
Bhabar is lahi or rape, which covers some 20,000 acres annually. 
The land is prepared for this crop in August and it is cut 
in Febniaxy ; it requires a good deal of manure, but the pi*ofife? 
realized ai'e large. The whole of this rape is exported from the 
Bhabai by rail. Another croi> some imqxortaiico in the 
Bhabar is tobacco, large quantities of which arc exported to the 
plains. The quality of the leaf is not so delicate us that of iho 
hotter sorts of the plains varieties, but tho quantity jxroduood 
from a given am is greatly in excess of tlxat obtaiuod clsowhorc. 
Tho khtirlf harvest in the Bhabar is of most importanoc in 
tho Haldwani Circle and in Chilkia. liico forms tho main nlnplo 
and, iudcocl, with the exception of mainiua and urd, is the only 
omp worth montioniug. A fair amount of niaizo is growm in 
Chilkia and at one time sxxgarcano was somewhat extensively 
cultivated, although at present it has xilmost disappeared. In 
1901 rice covexed nearly S3 per cent, of the xvhcle area soxvu in 
the kharif and shows a distinct inoreaso since Mr. Eoberts^ 
settlement, the probalde reason being the increase in tho com- 
mercial value. For the Tarai parganas the crop statomonta are 
given in the appendix.* Rioe is by far the most important crop 
in every pargana. The outturn is largely dependent oxi the 
quantity of water it receives ; in good soil and with water ahwxys 
availablo it has reached as much as 4,025 lbs. to tlic aoro, The 
average for tho whole Tarai of course wusfar below this, although 
in favourable years with abundant rain axid irrigntioii it has 
been known to rise xiboye 3,000 lbs. for tho whole aroti. Whox) 
the crop ifi not weeded, a greater quantity of water is required, 
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and for tMs reason tte Thams in Bilheri and Kanakmata 
do not need so mncli water as the other enltivators, who do hut 
little weeding. Stagnant water is bad for the crop since rt 
encourages the growth of weeds. The best results are obtained 
where a shallow sheet of water flows slowly and continuously 
over the cropj especially where the water brings with it fertil- 
ising matter. In the Tharu country, owing to their different 
systems of cultivation, the greater rainfall and the nature of the 
soil, excellent crops of rice are grown, irrigated only from the 
rainfall and the drainage of the country. The careless cultiva- 
tion of the immigrant villagers from the plains and the many 
facilities for the waste of water are largely responsible for the low 
duty of water used for rice cultivation throughout the Tarai. 
Besides rice, maize is very largely grown in all parts of the Tarai, 
and especially in Bazpur and Eudarpur. In tliese two parganas 
also we find considerable areas under juar. Sugarcane is grown 
in most parts, but not to a very great extent, the largest areas 
being in Euclarp'Li): ^ind Nanakmata. In the kharif, wheat 
everywhere takes the lead, but is closely followed by gram and 
especially in Eudarpur. The other important crops are barley 
and lahi, the latter covering nearly 8,800 acres in 1902; the 
higest area is in Bazpur, where it amouuled to 4,054 acres. 
The Kashipnr pargana generally resembles the Tarai, save that 
in the kharif more sugarcane is grown, and a much larger 
proportion of wheat in the rabi. 

The idea of cultivating tea in the hill districts of northern l 
India was first originated by Dr. Koyle, who was in charge of 
the Company’s garden at Sahdi’anpur in 1827. In that year ho 
pointed out the resemblance of the Himalayan vegetation with 
that of the tea-producing districts of China, as well as the suit- 
ability of the soil, especially in Kumaun. This opinion, which 
he again expressed four years later to Lord William Bentinck 
and those of other scientists, led to the formation of the Tea 
Committee in 1834. This body, after conducting a careful inves- 
tigation into the subject, recommended the establishment of a 
garden at Bhim Tal-in this district, as well as at other places in. 
Almora and Bohra Bdn- Mr- Traill, the Co"'"-’“='ioner of 
Kumaun was requested to lend his aid to the project, and he 
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with the aspistanee of Mr. R. Blinkworth, pc-leoted a pint of 
four acres for a nursery at Bhartpur near Bhim TaJ. The (Hh- 
covery of the true tea plant growing wild in Assam naturally 
gave rise to a conwiderablo amount of partiality in favour of 
restricting cultivation to that country : and consequently atten- 
tion was diverted from the more distant nurseries of Knmaun, 
The latter, however, were in good hamU, and in s])ite of all draw- 
backs the success of the experiment soon became evident. In 
1S41 there were 1,344 plants at the Bhartpur nursery, of which 
291 were originally i!:itrod.uced in 1835, and the remainder were 
seedlinga or layers of these. As yet, however, little was known 
in India regarding the actual manufacture of tea, and con- 
sequently Chinamen had to be impoited in 1842. They made 
a small amount of tea that year, and samples were siibinittod 
to Loudon for expert opinion, which was on the whole very 
favourable. In 1844 Br. Jameson succeeded to the cluirge of 
the SahdraupiU’ garden, and did nmoh towards prcunotitig the 
cultivation of teaiu Kumaun, and during his administration tho 
enterprise passed from tho ovpeviinonla] stage to the periixl whoti 
its profitable cultivation justified the Govoruinout in handing ib 
over to private ontorpriso. Tho Bhartpur imrsory was still 
under Govemmont management in 1801, as also wore tho branch 
gardens at Aim and Knasar, comprising -id ac^ros, and Rasiya of 
75 acres, all in the neighbourhood of Bhim Tal. This state of 
things continued till 1864, when Br. Jameson recommended that 
the gardens should be handed over to private capitalists. This 
was subsequently done, and the tea gardens were taken np> .and 
for some time formed profitable speculation® ; but of late years 
they have greatly declined in importance. There are now five 
tea estates in the district, two at Bhowali owned by Mr. JMcwton 
and Mr. Mullins, one at Bhim Tal belonging to Mr. Jones, 
Mr. DeriaK^ garden at Ramgarh, and that of General Wheeler at 
Ghorakhal, The planters have found it more profitable to turn 
their attention to fruit-growing, and but little tea is now manu- 
factured, It is only grown to any appreciable extent at Ram- 
garh and Bhim Tal. The former garden was acquired by purchase 
at a public auction in 189E, but has been in existence since 1856, 
The average outturn from this garden from 1893 to 1903 was 
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nearly 2,800 lbs. annually from 30 acres; but for the la«t Lhiee 
} ears the average has fallen to 783 lbs. from 21 acres, whereas in 
1894 the output was no less than 9,000 lbs. Bhim Tal has had 
on an average 100 acres under tea, and the outturn has been 
about 2,500 lbs. yearly. This has, however, been fully main- 
tained, for in 1902 over 2,800 lbs. were manufactured. Altoge- 
ther, not more than 60 persons are permanently employed m 
the cultivation of tea. 

There is very little cultivation of the hemp plant in bins I 
district. The collection of the spontaneous growth of hemp is 
permitted by Government, but there is very little done in the 
way of manufacturing ckaras or other intoxicating drugs. 
At one time an attempt was made to encourage the cultivation 
of the male hemp in Eiumann, but this languished with the 
abolition of the East India Company’s trade, and now it 
is only cultivated for fibre to any extent in Garhwal, where 
hemp cloth is the chief clothing fabric of the poorer classes during 
the summer mouths. A few hisis are still sown with liomp in the 
patti of Malli Eau in Dhyaniraii, and there its cultivation is 
generally left to Dorns, who weave hempen iackeioth from it, 
although the sale of the untwisted fibre is generally more common 
than that of the manufactured stutf. The latter is usually made 
up into bags for potatoes, and a considerable trade in them is 
carried on at Eamnagar. 

Be»ide.s the ordinary food grains and other crops, a largo 
amount of land is devoted to the cultivation of vegetables both 
in the hills and the Bhaliar. These fall into three main cla.-?se3, 
of w'hich th e first compri.-e those vegetables, such as turmeric 
and chillies, wEioh are grown for export, the second vegeta- 
bles for the JSaini Tal and other markets, and the last vegetables 
which are grown for home consumption and which form so 
important a part of the hillman’s dietary. 

Under the first head the most important and by far the! 
most widely cultivated is the potato. This is confined to the 
hill pattis, where It occupies the foremost place among the agii- 
cultural prodiicte. The history of potato cultivation will be 
found ill Chapter IV, where it is dealt with in the account of 
the assessment of the nil pattm Potatoes are not large y grown 
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in the old measured fields, except in the imroediate ncigW)our- 
hood of Naini Tal itself, but are generally confiued to iU 
extensive clearings made of lato years in the oak forest, such as 
Grunilekh, Jilang and portions of Sarna in Malimri Talli, the 
six Crovernment mahals on the Binaik-dhnra ridge in the Kotah 
and Dhaniyakot pargnnaa, ManagMr in Phyanirau and Itartola 
in Eamgarh Talla, The tenure? of the potato fields and some 
acconnt of the trade in this vegetable will also bo dealt with else- 
where. The development of potato cultivation is one of the 
most important features in the recent economic history of the 
district and has had a very marked effect on the prosperity of 
the tract. 

Other special crops of this nature include turmeric, ginger, 
chillies and a few others. In old times pargana Chhakhata had 
a great name for ginger and turmeric, but at present only a 
small area is devoted to the cultivation of these roots. Mr. 
Goudge writes that “tho reason alleged is that siil loaves (used to 
spread over the seedlings, partly for warmth, partly for manure, 
and partly to keep down weeds) aro not now procurable owing to 
the reservation of the forests. This may fiavo something to do 
with the decline in the growth of those viiluablo crops, but I 
think that the propinquity of the l!hal)ar and the ease with 
which they can. cultivate there, have boon the more potent 
factors in its explanation.'^* In former days turmeric or 7ml<h 
was one of the most important and profitable of exports from the 
lower hills, and it ia also cultivated in the Dfins and Bhabar. 
It ia still grown in many of the hot valleys of the hills and in 
the seras along the rivers, but not to the extent we find in Kali 
Kumaun. Ginger is also a product of the hot valleys j it needs 
careful cultivation and abundant manure, but the profits realized 
are considerable. Chillies, or red pepper, are only cultivated 
in certain parts of the district in villages of low elevation on the 
outer ridges or in the river valleys, and are practically confined 
to Chhabbis Dumola, Chaugarh and Bisjyuk of parganaBhyaniran, 
Chhakhata and the pattis along the Kosi. The crop is a very 
valuable one, and the export trade, most of which passes through 
Kamnagar, is of great importance, although Naini Tal cannot 
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compare in this respect with the adjoining district of GarhwaL 
Arrowroot has been successfully cultivated as an experiment at 
Haldwani, but it has yet to obtain popularity with the country 
people. 

Under the second head we have almost every vegetable i 
grown in Europe as well as many others that are natives of i 
India. It is quite unnecessary to give a detailed list, for almost 
all the products of English vegetable gardens grow readily in 
the hills. Their cultivation has been largely taken up by the 
hill people, especially in the vicinity of Kami Tal, where mar- 
ket gardening is a business that yearly increases in importance. 
The vegetables are not merely sold in the hiU stations, but large 
quantities are exported by rail to the plains during the hot wea- 
ther. 

Lastly, there are those vegetables which are grown by the ] 
people for their own consumption. These include many which j 
aUo belong to the second category. Thus turnips have now 
begun to form a regular article of food and are grown in many 
parts of the district, in spite of the prejudice maintained by the 
Brahmans and Banias against them, as in some manner resembl- 
ing flesh. Others are the radish, cabbage, hhinch, beaus of vari- 
ous kinds, and carrots, which are universally grown both for sale 
and home consumption. The onion, too, is commonly cultivated 
and eaten by all classes, the hill people having no objection to it 
as is the case with the higher castes in the plains. The sweet 
potato is largely cultivated in the hills and Bhabar, and so is the 
yam known as okupri alu. The egg-plant or baigan is another 
common vegetable. There are some twenty species of gourd 
cultivated or growing wild in the district, although several of 
them are merely used for medicinal purposes. Besides these 
there are great numbers of vegetables grown for spices and con- 
diments, 

Reference has already been made to the method and extent 
of irrigation practised in the hill pattis of the district. The 
figures of 1901, the year of settlement, show that the total 
irrigated land was 3,234 bisiSf or less than seven per cent, of the 
total assessed area. It must be remembered that there is very 
littlo rabi cultivataaD. m the hilla and consequently imgation is 
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only reqxured for the more valuable croj b of the 1 harif^ and its 
nece^isity la the loss urgent bj reason of the heavy rainfall of the 
outer ranges o£ the Hinidlayas, 

So early as the year 1818 the attention of the Board of 
Eovenue was directed to the irrigation of the Bhabar, and in 
that year they forwarded to Mr. Traill a rei>ort by LiouienaTtt 
i'‘ord 3 ''ce on the construction of -ft-atorcoursos, <letailing his 
experience in excavating one on the road bc'ttFOtvi Bhamami 
below Bhim Tai and Tanda in the Tarai. hir. Traill Imd 
already eansidered the subject, bat had found fte many obstacles 
to the introduction of any extensiva syptem of irrigation that, he 
considered it premature to malce any proposals on the subject, 
The difficulty m procuring tenants and. the unhealthy nature of 
the climate, combined with the uncertainty of the idght- of tho 
hiihnen to draw off the W'ater for their cultivation at the foot 
of the hills, deterred the landholders from entering into the 
eoltivation of the Bhabar, although land of g^xsd quality was 
available everywhere. Physical obstadcs aI^o preebtded iinJi- 
vidnals from attempting any system of irrigation, Tho soil of 
the Bhabar is gravel and shingle, lying at a p1o})c) of two or tihroe 
f(jet in a hundred at tho foot of tho hills, and decrea-ting to throti 
or four inches in a hundred foot at thn } joint whcrcj the Turai 
swamps arc reached. The mountain etrcains almost always sink 
below the surface of the ground on reaching tho bfiso of the 
bilk, and the greater rivers which keep to tho surface arc all of 
a torrential nature, having a very high slope w'hcn they dohouch 
fiom the hills, and liable in the rains to violent floods which 
bring down vast quantities of boulders and shingle. 

In. Mr. Batten’s time, from 1843 to 1 856, the only iridgation 
in the eastern Bhabar was that around Chorgallia, where the 
waters of jSandhsni were utilized by means of channels made liy 
the hillmen. The country to the oast of the Jsandhaur is still 
covered with sSl forests and largo grassy plains, and is intewoetod 
with numerous torrents and ravines which, except foe a fow 
pools, are practically dry soon after tho rains are over. Owing to 
the absence of water and the bad climate, it is bat slightly culti- 
vated and irrigation k hardly needed ; moreover, as wms mentiom'd 
in the preceding chapter, the spring level is here remarkably 
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high. In Chhahhata, however, on the other side of the Gola, 
there was as early as 1S46 " a beantifnl line of cloaiings 
irrigated by their several guls from that river, and in the spring 
season a rich sheet of rape and wheat cultivation reaching to 
about six miles from the hills on. both banks, a small belt of 
jungle, however, remaining in the immediate vicinity of the 
river bed.”"*^ In this case, too, the only irrigation ohannol^ were 
those made by the cultivators. Mr. Batten remarked that as 
nearly all the rivers of the Bhabar run practically dry in the 
lower portion of their course before they swell again in the 
swamps of the Tavai, there could be no danger of damaging the 
Tarai villages by taking out water from thorn in the upper por- 
tions of their course to irrigate the Bhabar. In. lvS50 Captain 
Ramsay was placed in charge of the Bhabar and expended ail 
the surplus income in constiucting canals— a measure which had 
the most beneficial results. 

Beginning from the east, the main source^ of irrigation are 
the ivandhanr liver which irrigates the Chorgallia Circle; to 
the west of this at a distance of about t.welvo milos thoro is the 
Gola, which supplies the needs of 28,000 acres. Rurthor west 
again are tho Baiir and tlio Dabka irrigating the Kotah Dun ; and 
lastly, tho Ivoai, w'hieh supplier, tho Ramnagar, Ohilkia and 
Jassaganja canals, irrigating an ai'oa ’oil both banks of about 
20,000 acres. The actual distribution of supply is made 
to each village through its channels ; those are managed by 
the sirgirok or headman under the direction of the Superin- 
tendent and not of the Engineer, the reason being that the 
former is bettor acquainted with the wants of tho people and 
more constantly in touch with thorn. The irrigating capacity of 
the canal varies according to the extent to which they have 
lieen lined witi) masonry, and also in tho ca.se of various soils 
we find very different results. In tho Kotah Ddn tho returns 
are tho most satisfactory, but it must be romomberod that here 
tho cultivation is more careful than in the rest of the Bhabar; 
tho population of this tract is comparatively settled and not 
migratory to the hills for half a year, while the soil is of a less 
ahsorhoni nature- Generally speaking, there is a 'wasteful and 
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lavish espendituro of water by the inferior class of oiiltivaiora 
who till this traet, hat the chior caa'^o of the I ay duty obtained 
is the thirsty nature of tho soil, although thore is uiidouhtedly 
much ro(un for improvement in the way of ot’onnmy. Owing 
tho excessive percolation it is mosti inipoitaiit that all canals 
should ho lined with masemvy, am! year ly year more is done 
in this diioci'ion with tho most bencxdoial 3 '«uil.s. Tho rovcmio 
assumed to bo derived from the benefits of ivrigatioB has always 
been calculated at 75 per coi>t. of the actual ca«h routs dorivod 
from the cultivated land in the Bhabar. The avorago annual 
watev-rato calculated from the returns of tho ton yoai-s ending 
1902 amounts to about Es- 1,30,700. There has been a oousivler- 
ahlo deelino in racont years owing to bad soasoiis, and also 
perhaps to the ineroaso of tho profitable potato cnltivati'm in the 
hills. Tho avorago azrmial expenditure <m worhs and ro}>airs 
for tho same period araoante to Bs. 46,000. Thin figure 
clopends largely on tho charac-tor of the mrnrsoon, a hfa \7 rain- 
fall, parthmlarly at tlio end of tho pe; 4 ‘'nn, luvsiriiihly roMilting 
in a heavy bill for repairs during tho follow ing wdd wouther. 
Dunng tho moasoeu largo gangs of eoclios have m be maintained 
for tho upkeep of tho dams at tho head of all canals— n matter of 
great; Llifilenlty w'bon fi;.>o<ls arc frayient, 

A brief descriptiun may now ho given of the inoru important 
canals. Tho Chotgallia canal starts from ilio Nanilhaur close to 
its exit from the hills and hi its present form was constructed 
in, IS87~89 at a cost of Rs. 20,000. In order to shorten its 
length, it has been cut too much into the hillside, with tho 
result that slips are nurtiBions, entailing a good deal of suh^oquent 
arching. The main channel runs parallel to the SitarganJ 
road, while a western branch takes off just above the upper 
mill, leading to the few detached villagua along tbo road to 
Haidwani, The total length of canal is about ton miles, half 
of which is eoroposod. v>f a masonry channol. It irrigates a 
block of cultivation comprising about 3,000 acres on the west 
bank of the river. 

^ TheGolapar canal irrigates tho tract of country between the 
east hank of the Gola and the Snkhi. Tho hoadwork is situated 
just below the Kathgodam saspension bridge The greet rains 
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of 1880 scored out the bed of the Gola for several feet; so at, to 
lender it veiy difficult to carry the water into the canals, but 
substantial weirs were built to avoid this difficulty in future. 
In spite of this, the landslip at Jeolikot in 1898 blocked up the 
lower reaches of the Gola with large q^uantities of gravel, much 
of which was swept into the canals and caused great trouble. 
The unprecedented flood of September in the same year carried 
away the whole headworka and a considerable length of the 
canal as well. A short distance below the head, the canal 
passes under the large Sultannagri landslip, which began m 
1880 and has yearly increased in extent, involving a continual 
addition to the arching over the canal. This arching extends 
for some 2,500 feet and the canal lies buried at a depth of over 
forty feet at the deepest place. The whole of this canal is built 
of masonry : it has a total length of 26 miles and irrigates 
about 200 acres to the mile. 

West of the Gola there is the Golawar canal, the largest i 
and most important in the Bhabar. It starts about a quarter of a 
mile above the Kathgodam bridge and runs for a total length of 
56 miles, of which almost the whole is composed of maHonvy 
cliannels. It irrigates the country as far west as the Bhakra 
and commands a culturable area of 20,000 acres. The Kala- 
dhungi canal has a total length of eight miles, the whole run- 
ning in a masonry channel. It irrigates the tract of country 
east of the Baur, the bulk of the cultivation lying south of the 
submontane road. The headworkg are situated on the left 
bank of the Baur, a short distance above the Kaladhungi 
bungalow; thence the canal is carried on a massive retaining 
wall under the high hank of the river and thus reaches the 
lower country. The supply of water for the Golapar and Gola- 
war canals is supplemented from the Bhim Tal and Sat Tal 
lakes, which wore artificially dammed by Sir Henry Eamsay, 
as mentioned in the sep)arate articles on those lakes. The same 
officer made an embankment at Malwa Tal, but the dam failed 
and has not been since rebuilt. 

The Bamnagar canal has a total length of 28 miles and for ] 
most of the distance mns in a masonry channeL It is suppl'ed 
from the Kobi and owing to the vagariee of that peculiar nver. 
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fchiB cxoal ha ca I moic t o I le a d ai \ ci;> than any other. 
The fl ol? of IS&O, lh0c>, ISOi und 1807, dtHtroyod nr .‘mdcmhly 
damaged large yortimni oi’ tho canal near the hesfhrrjrk,'^, which 
had to bo rc';oiir'’fci‘nc:tcd on » lower level. It i.'; intended ass 
Boon as pfi'^Kiido to link a|. this ciuiivi with the Ka-ihipm' hystem. 
There is ahiav'^ a doaiaud for \iator in Iva^hijau' for the sugar* 
cane crop, at u Lime when U'rrgatioti is little needed in the 
Biiabar ; in the case of a long break in the monsoon, the 
exteupion would prove of the greatest value. The 'Clulkia canal 
■runs parallel to the old iCashipitr and Mnradabad road, and is 
connected with the Kamnagar canal by means of the Ifarainpur 
hraneh. It has a total length of thirteen miles of masonry 
channel aud cororaaads’ 320 acres to the mile. Another hranoh 
of the same system is the Jassaganja, an old canal which wa3 
reconstructed in 1S05. It is only two miles iu length, hut fur- 
ther extensions are contemplated. Be-sides those, them is a 
large number of other canals in the Bhabar, all oi‘ which d^ good 
work, and are of the greatest value to the country. Altogether, 
they have a combined length oi simjo 70 miles. They compri-sp 
the Tatchpur and Ohannsila canals, whicii are taken out yf sniall 
streams and irrigate the villages of tiinso natuos in the we.st of 
the JIaldwani circle^ the Hayagaon canal, which also rvaters one 
village in the Kimtola-Bhfinnda Oii’cle j the Dechauri canal in 
the Ivotrh Diin, built by the Kumaim Iron Wock.s Company und 
now used for irrigation in the prosperous villages of the Biki ; 
and the Kotah canal, which irwigutes the western half of tho 
Kotah Bdn and is supplied from the Babka. Further, there 
are the small Kainola and BUsunola canals taken out of the 
JCarrar, and irrigating the villages below the BlSu ; further wa^st 
IS tho Pawalgarh, which takes out of the Babka just above tho 
load from llamaagar to Ivoiah; tho ICioheri ouml, from tho 
stream of the .same name, which originates above tho Ikimjm,- 
gar-K(duh road and is carried down to tho lowland vdliigos; tho 
Bacaii and Babka canals, which take out nf tho cast and wcijt 
banks of the Babka ; the .«xnaJl Bhikuli canal in the Pntknt 
Bdn; and the Sawnddoh, Bhcla ami Phika canals beyond the 
Kosi. Altogether, according to Mr. C. H. Hufctou^ri report of 
IS&S, there aro 201 miles of canal in tho Bhabar of w lol 
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run in a masonry channel: they command a total area of 70,327 
acres, of which 63,978 acres were then cultivated. The great 
bulk of the irrigation is carried on in the rabi harvest, which 
accounts for some 60,000 acres as against 22,000 acres watered 
in the kharif. 

In the Tarai the streams have been used from tho earHegt 
times for irrigation. The simplest and most conaroon procedure^ 
was to construct dams where required across the streams, but 
the rcjsults in the end were ruinous both to the land and to the 
climate. The soil became waterlogged and gave rise to a 
severe form of malarious fever which carried away the major- 
ity of the inhabitants. The streams being diverted formed 
immense swamps and swallowed up the arable land. Mr. Fleet- 
wood 'Williams endeavoured to remedy this evil, and was 
succeeded by Captains Jones in 1844. He effected much, hut 
the work was interrupted by the mutiny, and it was not until 
1861 that the present system of canals was taken in hand and 
attention was sei'iously given to the reclamation of the swamp-i 
So far a^ the latter were concerned, Captain Jones’ work was 
veiy successful, but all the dams and canal heads built by him 
have failed except the beadworks of the Kichha canal. This 
result was duo to inexperience in dealing witli streams of so 
peculiar a character, and also in a gieat degree to the want 
of prop>er supervision, fiom which works on such streams, which 
require constant care and attention on the- part of those in 
charge, at that time undoubtedly suffered, Mr. J. C. Macdonald, 
who was Superintendent from 1871 to 1890. with the assist- 
ance of the Executive Engineer of the EoinTkhand canals, did 
some excellent work in instituting a scries of canals in llashi- 
piir and Gadarpjur, and started the work of constructing the 
Ivatna canal in Kilpuri in 18S9. Shortly after his death, a rapid 
declitiG took place in rents in the Tami pargaiia, partly due to 
bad seasons and to increasing difficulties in irrigating from the 
earthen dams resulting from natural causes, and partly to other 
reasons connected with the management. In 1891, therefore, as 
matters were rapiidly going from bad to woi-io, the services of an 
officer of the Irrigation Department were lent to the Tarai and 
Bhabar T^tatee who while eepecuiily sppointod to look after 
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an.d improve the irrigation system, also had charge of the roads 
and other public -works. Tho country is of a most intricate 
nature, a perfect not-work of streams and Tvater channels, and it 
consequently took some time to gain sufiBciont espcricnco before 
any real progress could bo made or any comprelmnsivo scheme 
could be adopted for the development of‘ irrigation. Cultivation 
in the Tarai is to a very great extent dependent on irrigation 
and therefore the work of the Executive Engineer is of the 

highest importance, He is continually hampered by the climate 

an obstacle which makes it a task of extreme difficulty to rmiin- 
tain a sufficient and efficient s-taffi. It lias never been easy to 
get good men for the Tarai, and it is still more difficult matter 
to get work done owing to the scarcity of labour, sickness 
among tbe staff and the fact that the working season is only of 
SIX months’ duration. 

Under existing arrangements the Irrigation Branch of the 
Public Works Department has charge over all the watuis 
between the Kailas on the oast and the Barov on tiiu west 
including pargana Kashipur and half of Rudarpur, W'ith tilie 
exception of the Katua, tho canal from wiiich i,s the direct, 
chaigo of the Tarai Estate. The canals in this portion ai'o the 
Bahgui and the Pahaj, wJiich do their work jiartly in the Tarai and 
partly in the BareiUy district. In the jBilI,eri aud Kanakmaffi 
pargaiias, the irrigation, with the exception of tho Jxjhiya canal 
in the former, is carried out entirely by the villagers them- 
selves: they construct their own earthen dams and^guls and, 
so long as they do not ca-ose swamps by their works, they are 
left to their own devices. Wlien, however, as oceasiouallv 
must happen with streams of such rapid gradients, the bed E 
lowered too much for them to be able any longer to maintain 
their earthen dams, the estate authorities are soruotimes enabled 
to help ffiem by constructing masonry weirs, as ha,s happened on 
the Lohiya and Bahadxa riven's. With regard f,o tlie poitiou of 
tho Tarai between tho BarorancUheKosi and the tract ktween 
the east Bahgui and the Katna, the system is sorQe-^v}ia,t similai, 
except that the dams are constructed by the Estate and not 
by the villagers. Here the old earthen dams have bam mostly 
replaced by eoHd strucfeires of masonry on the smaUer streame 
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■while the larger rivers^ such as the Baurj Ghuga and Kosi, are 
hardly utilized at all, inasmuch as large and expensive works 
would he necessary on them, while there is an ample supply 
from all the smaller streams with their perennial flow of water. 
Formerly the canals from these streams were generally a series 
of small gnls taken directly from the stream at various points or 
from diversions of these streams; hut as this system involved a 
number of dams which block the drainage of the countr}^, they 
are gradually being formed into regular canals taken out at 
one point only and then running on the watershed, with some- 
times a second head lower down the canal to supplement the 
flow with the aid of springs rising below the main head. In 
this manner there will bo little or no interference with the 
drainage, and though it is impossible to hope for a great advance 
in this direction, yet in this way something may be effected 
towards the improvement of the dim ate: at any rate there 
is the great advantage of having the water far more completely 
under control than ■was the ease with the old system. Constant 
watch has to be kept on the head-waters of the streams irrigatmg 
the lower portiems of the Tarai in order to see that the Bhuksas 
-do not take to much of the water needed below. Those 
Bhuksas live in the most unhealthy parts of the country along 
the line of springs and, if allowed, are most wasteful of the 
water, taking generally about five times as much as they really 
need. The whole of the guls which irrigate the kTid'fii villages 
in the Tarai are cleared by and at the cost of the estate. 
The annual cost, inclusive of new guls, is from Es. 8,000 to 
Efc. 9,000. The greater part of this work is carried out through, 
the agency of the tah'sfls under the direction of the executive 
Engineer, as it has been considered that in this way the work 
can be carried out with more expedition and with the advantage 
of greater local knowledge than by the sub -overseers, who have 
plenty of other work to do. 

In considering the various irrigation systems of the Tarai 1 
Estate, it is advisable to take each pargana separately. In 
Bazpnr, the westernmost subdivision, the chief irrigation works 
are the Bazpnr and Narainpur canals whose source of supply 
is the Pathru These together have a total length of fourteen. 
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miles and command a ciiitivatod area of pome 5,500 acres. TI^c 
Khelukhera Gantsl from the Gandli has a length of uiue nnleh 
fonr furlongs. The villages irrigacod by tins canal irere origin- 
ally puppHed from the Baiigmia, an artificial l>rancii of tiio 
GandlL The earthen duras wore jmt in whore required, hut 
these were continually bmakiug dovvtx, cnf.ting up the laud into 
ravines, and in coJiaoqueuco it wa.s determined to make <a single 
dam on the Gandli aiid to carry the water along the deep 
artificial channel .starting from the village of Kurkhc-i'a. It 
commands an area of some 1,800 acres. The Eaiupura and 
Rataupiu’a canals from the Jogxpani streams als-o wtihw a cmisi'- 
deraWe area and have a total length of seycu miles j the same 
river, wbieh is also known as the Ghugi, supplies wai.er to 
the small Barkara and Kunauri canals. Besides tiio.so, there are 
sovoi-al other small channels in this pargau.a taken oat of t,hu 
Lebdua, Kylii'onda and Sandla, with a total length of sonto 
S3 miles. 

Pargaua Gadarpnr is irrigated by u ivgaku' systt'in of 
canals taken front four piaiu '<oaroo,s of sujtply. The Jctaoir 
canal is fed with the oombinod wato’S of the Jmnar and 
Kakrala, and irrigatxjs oho tract of ooautry betweciv jbo privent 
course of the Baur and the obi channel of that rlviu' nntl tho 
Kihai. The western branch of the canid, known as the Ibun- 
sugar, is the old Baur canal made by CupUiin Jones in LSn4, 
the dam of which was broken down by llootls. The Kajjia 
canid is taken from the river of that namo, a short distanco 
above its junction with the Bhakra, and irrigates the tract of 
country between the Nihal and the village of Bhainsia, and 
was made by Mr. Macdomdd ; it has a total length of seventeen 
miles Including its &ar branches, and supplies water to nine 
villages. The Bhakra canal waters the country between that 
river and the Saijni. This canal has had a very chequered 
history. Captain Jouos built a masonry w'oir on the river in 
1855 ; but this failod altogether, as also did fcho subsoepront 
attempt to restore it in 1885, Another canal was begun in 
1890, but the work was dcstroyod by the extensive flood in 
September of the same year. After another ua^uecoasful attempt 
hi 1892, a net? head-u'orb wm made by Mr Mutton at a, 
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point some distance below Captain Jones^ weir. The fouith 
■canal is the Chandanpiiraj which is taken out of the Gandli and 
irrigates three villagefij a fine tract of country on the "west side 
of the present Banr. In addition to these^ two small streams, 
known as the Kakarbn and Audhna, have been canalized, and 
iingate the country between the Bhakra on the west and the 
Dimri on the east. Altogctdier there are 7S miles of canal in 
this pargana, irrigating 15,000 acres. 

In pargana Rudarpur, the portion between the Dimri and 
the Baror is intersected by nnmerons small streams which have 
a fair supply at all times, and consequently the tract is irrigated 
by a network of little channels, none of which eoramaud a large 
area. The most important canals are those from the Dimri, 
Baghaiya, Madni and Nanbaha rivers. The first of these 
supplies three channels with a total combined length of nearly 
eleven miles, and irrigating nine villages. The Bagbaiya 
supplies water for two canals, the Kaneta and Rudarpur, the 
two being about fifteen miles in length : tliese with their branch 
channels irrigate nine villages with a cultiirublc area of some 
5,000 acres. The Madni canal waters the tract of country 
south of the road between the Madni and Baror rivers. There 
are four main streams from this canal, which supplies ten 
villages in all. The Naiibaha is made to supply throe channels, 
of which the Partabpur is the most important- The others are 
the Lalpur and Maharajpur canals. The total length is some- 
thing over fourteen miles, commanding some 15,000 acres of 
culturable land. Besides these, there are three other minor 
canals, taken from the western Bab gill, the Baror andBarai, the 
last being known as the Samandpur canal. 

In pargana Kilpuri the only irrigation work of any 
importance is the Katna canal, which has a length of 24 miles and 
irrigates some 2,500 acres in the kharif: it js fed from the Katna 
nver, ’which rises in the Bhabar and drains tlie uplands lying 
between the Siikhi on the east and a branch of the Gola on 
the west. In 1888 a masonry weir was built on the river 
just above the pargana boundary and a canal was dug from 
the new head to feed the old channel A ^hort distance below 
the nr} weir the Katmv b jomed tho Goln tho comb i ed 
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rivers being called the Katna; but scoio distance below it nnitcb 
with the Dhora, which gives its name to the whole. The old outlet 
of the original Katna is oompletely silted up : earthen dams 
have been constructed on it in several places^ and they h.ave 
become permanent ; the irrigation wateroources are doep and. 
Wide, so that the whole supply of the river is poured over 
the country at all seasons. Steps are being tahcii to remedy 
this evil, and a good deal has already heeu done; but the 
country is very difficult and intricate, being covered with dense 
grass jungle for the greater part of the cold weather. Any 
measure with this object in view would undoubtedly render 
the country less unhealthy. There are no regular canals in 
pargana Kanakmata, almost the whole of which consists of settled 
villages. Irrigation is practised to a very sniull extent, as 
the local streams run in small aird deep chauuels with very little 
spring water in tliein. 

In i>argana Bilheri irrigation is chiefly carried on by 
the Tharu cultivators themselves, who collect the druinago wtitor 
flowing off the siii'faoc of the country, keeping it in the ffolds 
by low mud ridges, and allowing it to pass down gradually 
in succession from one field to another. There i s only otic regular 
canal, known as the Lohiya, which has a length of tbirteon 
miles and irrigates nearly 4,000 ncros. Its hcad<|uartorH aro 
situated some four miles south of Khatima iu the village of Xehia- 
ghat. It waters some ten villages and commands about 5,800 
acres. It is now proposed to dig a channel from the Eahadia, 
which will provide water for a block of twelve villages in 
the west of the pjargana. 

The report on theTarai canals by Mr, 0. II. Hutton (1901), 
gives a very full and clear account of the wliolo irrigation 
system and has further the advantages of being fully illustrated. 
In. connection with these canals it must be rcniomborcd that 
elaborate engineering work is out of question; ao much c]a.mage 
is liable to be done by the floods, and those accidents oauiiot 
be repaired at the time of occurrence owing to the deadly 
dimate. 

It remains to consider the canal systems of ICa.shipur 
Imgakon was probably practiBed in this pargana for many 
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years previous to the British occupation by ineaus of dams and 
obstructions across the numerous streams. Originally it formed, 
■with Jaspur, part of the Moradabad district, and the management 
and collection of the water-rate were under the Collector of that dis- 
trict. In 1870 the parganas were transferred to the control of 
the Superintendent of the Tarai, who collected water rates and 
repaired the dams and channels. The accounts, too, were kept 
by him and he had entire control of all the revenues under this 
head, the whole of which has been expended on improvements 
connected with irrigat’on. In 1872 Mr. Macdonald was given a 
free hand to improve the irrigation and drainage system of 
the pargana. At the time of his death in 1890 most of the 
irrigation from obstructed streams was dene away with, and 
in its place there was a system of canals running on the water- 
shed. He had effected great improvements in the canal system 
of this pargana, but of late yeans the results have not been so 
satisfactory, and this has to soipe extent contributed to the 
deterioration of the pargana. Jaspur i»s bounded on the west by 
the Pill river and separated from Kashipur by the Tumaria nadi. 
Between these streams are the Phika, Luphana and the heads of 
the Dandi river; from those no irrigation is carried on, and 
they have, with the exception of the Lupliana, no discharge 
in the cold weather. It is probably time that the system 
of irrigation from obstructed streams as usually practised 
iu the Tarai is responsible for a good deal of its unhealthi- 
ness. It is equally probable that without irrigation (excluding 
tho part occupied by the Tharus and Bhuksas) the greater part 
of the Tarai could not be cultivated. The chief reasons 
why cultivators are attracted to the Tarai to brave the notorious 
unhealthiness of its climate are, tliat they are lightly assessed 
and that they are above all able to make an enormous profit 
out of the cultivation of rice. The outturn of a crop of 
rice is largely dependent on the quantity of water it receives, 
and without irrigation the villagers from the plains will not 
attempt its cultivation. In the Ka^ipur pargana the canals 
are worked by the Estates authorities in a similar manner to 
that of the Irrigation Department, whereas for the rest of the 
Tarai canals under the charge of the hatateg the distnbution 
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ts directly in the hands of the Bifvoiine-oilidals and there are 
no separate water-rates, these being, as in the Bhabar, included 
in the land-i*oveimo. 

The chief canals of the pargatta arc four in unnihcr. Tlie 
Kilaoli or Upper Dhcla canal B f‘(l from two earthen dams; one 
on the Tmnaria and the other in DheJa; owing to the lowering 
of the bed of the Dluda, however, the nater of the fornuir is n iw 
alone nsed. This canal brings in a revenue of about, Bs. SOQ 
annually, whicli is all expended on its upkeep ; it is simply 
kept in order for the benefit of the diix'ctly-niauaged villages 
irrigated therefiom. The Dona Sagar canal hag a length of 27 
miles, with its branches, and is supplied by two Ibctlcrs from 
the Kosi and the Bahilla rivers. One of these is known 
the Nathawala, a very old canal dug by one Nathn from the Ko.d 
at Eamnagar for the irrigation of Iva.shipur, It is. couiU'<;b-d 
with a branch of the Rainnngur system, so that a supply can, 
if reciuired, bo sont down direct iron) tho Kosi. d'his ca3i:ij 
supplies tho needs of some 24 villages, and its branolK'S b‘r- 
minute in the rivers which supply it, TJu’ IClniiule.-iri ciinal is 
supplied from the joint waters of tho Jlnijra, -Jurka., and Pathrx 
streams, which is hitorcf'ptcd by the .Turku feeder asid carried 
down by it to tho Kharmasa clam. This feeth'r Ims ht'tui further 
extended to taking tho supply from an old chauue] of the Kosi 
by means of an c'artiuui dtun. The eunal, as fur as Cimgji]rar 
Bant, was constructed by Mr. Macdonald on a fair watershed 
lino to supply the old gul which was forint rly fed from a largo 
dam, the remains of which um still visible, eonoiructed by 
Mr. Bouldcrson, some time Collector of Moradabad. The waters 
of the canal reach seventeen villages. The Mahadeo canal is fed 
from the Khunde-sri by an artificial cut dug thence t-0 tho 
Bahilla; another similar cut just below the junction of the 
Jangli with the Bahiik carries on tho colhicted Huj)pli(.w to tho 
Gailiia dam. Below this dam, which B a line masonry structure, 
the canal throws off several brauehos, having a condnimd total 
length of 45 miles and irrigating nearly thirty viliagos, half 
of w'hich are in the Moradabani district. Tho average area 
irrigated from the Kashipnr canals is somewhat over 8,000 
acres and the rovenuo neaily Ee 10 000 aunnally tho whole 
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of which lias been expended on maintenance and new 
constrnet-ion. 

Generally f-poakiug,, it may be said that famines, in the 
ordinary son’^e of the term, arc unknown iii this district ; nor do 
any of the records reveal any trace of the occurrence of anything 
appi'oaclung uente scarcity. Thoro have, of course, been many 
occasions on which the prices of food grains have risen above the 
normal level, causing the pinch of poverty to be felt, but never 
has it booii found necessary to organize relief. The reason for 
this state of things is obvious. In the hills, and indeed almost 
throughout the district, a serious failure of the rains is practi- 
cally an unknown oocurrenee. In years of deficient rainfall 
many of the hill crops are liable to suffer, but these in general 
form, as it were, a supjileincntacy source of existence to the 
people, i.he groat bulk of whom rely on thoir Bhabar cultivation. 
Tliose villages in which tho inhabitants do not migrate to the 
Bhabar gouorally have sufiieient areas of irrigated talcoon land 
which can always bo watered from the rivers and streams. In 
the Bhabar tho cultivation is entirely dependent on the canal 
iirigation, and this is practically always drawn from permanent 
fionreesj so that famine caused by seasonal irregularities is an 
impossibility. In the Tarai, tho country is more liable to suffer 
from excessive moisture tliau tho reverse. A failure of the 
rains is a very serious matter for the great rice harvest, but 
the deficiency can generally be supplied by the admirable system 
of irrigation. The Kashipur pargana is not so fortunately 
situated. There is room for improvement in the system of 
irrigation and many of the villages actually do suffer in dry 
years. It cannot be doubted that the scanty rainfall of 1896 
had a very bad effect on the pargana as a whole. Though 
there was no actual famine, there was decided scarcity, and this 
fact lent much additional strength to the other causes that were 
bringing about tho deterioration of the pargana. 

There are no records to show' tho early history of prices in 1 
Kaini Tal. Those given in the old Settlement Keport refer to 
the district of Kumaun as a whole. In years of scarcity the 
pricas of those grains which are imported from other districts must 
naturaDy rise, and that to an unusoal degree and tho same may 
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be said of those staples which arc grown, for export. Thue the 
records show that tho price of rice remained constant! betwcoa 
1893 and 1903, aisd novor ro'^c in the famine year of 1S9G. On 
the other hand maifiO; whieh avoragod 28'5 sgrs in 1893, rose to 
11*25 s^s in December 1896, and since then ha.s fallen agam, 
but not to the same extent, sixtoon s6rs being about the general 
average. Tho prices of barley, juar and bajra have been about 
the samo as maize, save that barley rose very much higher in 
1896. Wheat averages about twelve s6V8, but rose to seven 
sirs at the height of the famine. 

Wages show less fluctuation even than prices ; and it may 
generally be said that there has been no obange in this 
direction since tho constitution of the district in 1S9L On the 
whole, wages run very high; the average monthly w^ago for an 
able-bodied agricultural labourer is five rupees, and this is 
considerably in excess of the provincial ayoruge, Tliosamo may 
ho said of the wages of syms, which avemge si.x ruiieos per 
mensom, or nearly 26 per cent, higher than tho avtjrago wage 
for the United Pi’ovince.s as a whole. The wagi-s of n commoa 
mason, carpenter or a bla<ik 9 mith range from ton rupees to 
fifteen rupees, whoreas in 1002 the average for tho province of 
Agra was from 8*96 to Bs, 10*28, and that of Oudh very 
much lower. The^c high wages arc undoubtedly cunncntctl with 
the high prices of food-grains, but it .is impossiiflo to suppose 
that other causes are not also ah work. 

Closely connected with the subject of famines is that of the 
food of the people. In 1821 Mr. Traill wrote, and his remarks 
still hold good : Rice forms the favourite food of all those 
who can afford to purchase it; wheat is only in partial consump- 
tion, chiefly on occasions of entertainments at marriages and the 
like. When the peculiar scruples of Hindus provont tho use of 
rice, vegetables of all kinds, both cultivated and wild, ore objects 
of universal consumption : tho list of herbs, roots and loaves con- 
sidered edible by the natives is endle.ss. During tho period i< al 
residence of the agricultural classes in tho Bhabar their principal 
food is the ghvAya or sweet potato, boiled and eaten with butter- 
milk. Animal food is in much request among all classes : the 
favoonto fleeh m that of tho goat or of the aheej whore bred 
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agaiost the aheep of the plains a tiniversal prejudice exists, its 
long tail rendering it, in the eye of the highlander, a species of 
dogd' This extensive use of wild vegetables for food is one of 
the reasons why famine can seldom he very severe in the hills, 
for they constitute a valuable food reserve, the supply of which 
is never likely to fail. In times of scarcity there are few products 
of the vegetable kingdom, which are not absolutely hurtful, that 
do not afford some aid to the poor man’s table. The wild fruits, 
berries and loaves, too, that are brought under requisition, pro- 
vide a lengthy list, while the number of trees ivhose foliage affords 
fodder for cattle when drought dries up the grass is hardly 
smaller. The value of the forests at such times is considerable, 
and it is then that the hungry flock to them from all parts, and 
try to eke out a miserable existence by collecting these wild pro- 
ducts. 'With the poorer classes the millets such as mandim, 
ck%'m and the lijce, and the coarser pulses sr.ch as lihat and yohot 
form the staple food in the liiils. The mandua is either made into 
bread or a porridge called hdri, while chhia is also made into 
bread or boiled whole and eaten as rice. In the Bhabar the hill 
cultivator usually feeds himself witli the poorer grains, snch as 
giinara and coarse rice, while he sells his wheat and oilseeds. 
In the Tarai and Ivashipur the food of the people is practically 
the same as in the southeru districts, although rice is generally 
the stajple diet, and especially with the Tharus and Bhuksas. A 
certain amount of maize is grown for home consumption, but the 
millets are not used extensively except in the western parganas, 
where there is more cultivation of other kharff crops than rice. 

The standards of measurement in common use in the hilh ' 
differ greatly from those of the plains. Throughout the formers 
the mode of oaleulatiug the measure of land wms based primarily 
on the amount of seed required to sow it. The denominations 
thus varied in. area with the character of the land, and this 
naturally led to gi’eat confusion and an endless number of terms* 
Of these the bisi was most commonly used in Kiunaun, and 
on it the present standard hisi has been founded. It contains 20 
nalis, the latter being an area that is supposed to require two sors 
of grain for seed. Tbe nali is for practical purposes equivalent 
to 240 square yards so that the hrsi contains 4 800 square yard. 
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or 40 yards less than an acre. This ■was the standard measure of 
the survey. Ordinarily in the HU pattia of this district the 
subdivisions of the wli are anna'f and pios as in the case of 
the rupee. Thus an English acre is equivalent to 20 nnlis 2 
annaa 8 pies. In the Bhabar and Tarai the land measures 
follow the use of the plains, and we have the higlM with its 
subdivision m%obiswas,his'iw,nsiSfkac?iwamis and soon. Tho 
Bhabar highet was formerly a square of approximately S6 feet— 
a very unwieldy measure, as it bore no esac;t relation to the 
standard higha, the proportion being 8-7 of the latter to one 
local higha. A modification -was introduced in 1S89, making 
the local Mgha 82-o feet square, or exactly one-fourih of tho 
standard measure. In the Tarai the standard bighii of 3,025 
square yards is in common use; but in addition there is a I'achclvx 
or local b’igha equivalent to one-fourth of the standard measure, 
and amounting to 75C’25 square yards, and this is always employed 
m tho asscssmout of rent. 

Sinvilnrly weights differ in diQcrcnt parts of tho distviet. 
In tho hills, besides the standard sir of 80 tolas, there are tvo 
otlrcrs, 0110 of 84 tolas and the other of 100 tolas. The 8t-tola 
fit- was fixed in tho early days of British rule, and two of such 
sirs make a nali. In tho Tarai ami Bhaliur, besulcs tho usual 
standard sir, there is a heavy of 100 lolas. It is further note- 
worthy that in the Tarai we have tho whioh is ofpnvalont 

to two standard s^rs, and points to tho existence of a former 
kacJicha sir of 32 tolas. The hacJwM maiind is still known in tlio 
Tarai, and in fact in two forms, for it sometimes consists of 20 
and sometimes of only 16 sirs, the latter being derived from 40 
Jcctchclia sirs of 82 tolas. The other measures call for no com- 
ment. Mr. Traill introducocl a gaz equal to the English yaid, 
and consequently the hdth I'fScmbling tho English cubit of 18 
inches. The hos in the hills is roughly a mile and a half, and in 
tho Tarai a mile and three-quarters. 

The trade of tho district is almost out, i rely confined to 
agriouHmral and forest produce. The only commodity exported 
to a largo extent is potatoes. Thoao are grown both for local 
eoneamption in Naini Tal, Almora and Banikhet aud fini 
their way to the large towne of the plama through tho modium 
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of Banjaras and the Banias of Haldwani and^ Kaladhnngi. 
According to inquiries made in Haldwanq it iras ascertained 
that during the year 1900 no less than 32;371 maunds were 
bought up by the Banias; but this is only a portion of the 
amount actually produced and sold. From September to Nov- 
ember an army of l)otial cooHes is employed in transporting 
sacks from Binaik-dhnra to the Naini Tal baz^r, and the Bhim 
Tal, Mornaula and Kathgodam-Eamnagar roads are alive with 
strings of laden ponies. Grain also is continually carried from 
the plains to Naini Tal and other places on ponies which belong 
to tho people of Kutauli and the parganas along the Kosq while 
large quantities of gM are sold by the people of Dhyanirau in 
Naini Tal. Taking the district as a whole, there is little trade 
in grain, and most of what is consumed is brought up by the 
people from the fields in the Bhabar. The fine villages in. the 
Kosi valley can, sell rice and wheat in Eanikhet and Naini Tal, 
while the people in parts of Kutauli and Bisjyula also do some 
trade with Mukhtesar, While the trade in local production is 
not large, much traffic from the inteiior passes through the Naini 
Tal district, either in carts from Eanikhet to Kathgodam or 
Eamnagar or on the backs of coolies. Towards the end of the 
year large numbers of people may be seen carrying chillies from 
Garhwal down the cart-road from Mohan to Eamnagar, and the 
latter place is also a great depfit for the Bhotiya traders of the 
north. Incidentally this adds to the prosperity of the villages 
lying on the route as it means a continual stream of traffic which 
progresses slowly. In the Bhabar the trade is chiefly in forest 
produce and in rape-seed: the cultivation of this graia has 
increased enormously since the opening of the railway and it 
everywhere finds a ready sale. It is collected by the Banjaias 
at Haldwani and other dephts, whence it is exported to Cawn- 
pore and Calcutta. A large amount of this rape is said to go 
to Eussia, where it is converted into so-called Lucca oil. In 
the Tarai there is practically no trade with other districts ; but 
in Kashipur and Jaspur large quantities of country cloth are 
manufactured and exported to the hills. 

The weaving of cotton is the only manufacture of any import- 
ance m the district hut even this has declined m conBequenco 
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of fhe competition of European good'<. It is cliicfly eonfinod 
to the Kadhipar pargana, and in. 1898 tliere >verc said to 
be some 3,000 looms there, turning out cloth equal to any pro- 
duco of the plains. Jospnr is the principal place of manufac- 
ture, and at the weekly markets held here it is bought up by 
Kashipur traders and others for retail sale in the hills. It may 
almost be said that the whole of the cloth worn by the hill 
■\\oincn is made and dyed at Jaspur, and a large mimher of 
Chhipis or printers still find employment there. The cloth is 
known as farrukkabadi ; it is in reality either gdrha or /jwei 
printed in bright colours in the well-known Farriikhabad 
style. In all other parts of the diotrict only the coarsest gdrha 
lb w'oven, and oven this industry is confined to the lower lying 
parts Avhero cotton will grow, and is decroasirrg with the 
decroaso of cultivatiorr of cotton. Many of the dyes are pro- 
duced in this district ; chief among them is turmeric, which is 
largely grown here, Others are the rind of the pomegranato 
which grows wild in the hills ; catechu from the Bhabar foresis ; 
tho flow^ors of the tfin tree, and a numhor of iniscollanGOu.s <lyos 
obtained from the Tr.rm'incdia and otlior forest trees of tho 
bulrmontanc tract. In I, bo hill pattis a small amount of weav- 
ing in goaW hair is carried on, tho products being a coarse 
cloth which Is largely used for clothing in Garhwal, repos 
and sacking. The other manrifaetiu'cs, such as tea and thoso 
coiiductod by tho Forest Department, havo already been 
described . 

In the appendix a list wdll be found of all tho Lazfvrs in the 
district and the clay or days on which markets arc held. The 
imprortiant marts, however, are few in number. ISTaini Tal itself 
has attained a considerable piositiori in this respect, but tho 
chief markets of tire district jrerhaps are Hakhvaui, which has 
Ihe advantage of being on the railway, and Bamnagav, which is 
fccrv.cd by the Rauikhet cart-road. Tho markets at Ivaladhiurgi 
and ChorgalHa in tho Bhabar ai-c of old starrding and a con- 
siderable amount of commerce is still carried on there. In the 
south of the district the only important markets are at Kashi- 
pui' and daspni’- These have laifferod. with the general decline 
m tho K ash pur pargona r there js every proejKict of their 
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recovery if KasHpur is provided with a railway, as has been 
long proposed, in which case the general prosperity of the tract 
will probably be largely increased. In the Tarai itself theie 
are no markets of any consequence, the small local bazars 
merely supplying the needs of the siiiTounding population. 

A second list given in the appendix shows aU the faiisl 
held in the district. They are few in number and only one or 
two of them are of nineh importance. Tha largest fair in the 
district is that which takes place at the temple of Balsundari 
Devi, three miles south-east of Kashipur, at the end of March, 
and lasts for fifteen days. This fair commences on the first day 
of Chait at this temple and after ten days is transferred to the 
Kashipur baz^r. Some 70,000 persons assemble and a large 
amount of trade is carried on in all the produce of the hills and 
the Bhabarj the principal objects are live-stock, piece-goods, 
metal utensils, carts and agricultural implements, manufactures 
in wood and fibres and all manner of minor forest produce. On 
this occasion gambling is practised to a very large extent. The 
only other really large fair in the district is that at Melaghat 
on the Sarda in pargana Bilheri, w^hich lasts for four days in the 
beginning of Ifovember, when about 40,000 persons a‘«semble 
for the purpose of bathing in the river. A considerable trade 
is carried on here, of the same nature as that of Kashipur, with 
the addition of much Nepalese prodiicte. In the other Tarai 
parganas small fairs are held at Gadarpur, Buclarpur and Kil- 
piiri at the beginning of February ; at Nanakmata a fair is held 
towards the end of October at the shrine of Nanak Shah, but 
this, like the others, attracts only a small number of persons ; 
while elsewhere there are one or two similar gatherings. In 
the hills there are several fairs of considerable size, but none of 
them are of any commercial importance, as the only trade is 
confined to the products of the country. The largest are those 
at Bhim Tal in the middle of July, and at the temple at 
Ghitrasila, close to Kanibagh, in the middle of January. Two 
fairs are held at Naini Tal in the middle of August and the 
beginning of September, but are of small importance. A large 
fair lasb'ng fo" three days in the end of October is held at the 
temple of Kailas on the top of the hill of that name above 
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Chitrasila. Iji Kotah there is an equally large fair at Sitabani 
la the Bun in the middle of Jarmaiy^ and a much smaller assem- 
blage takes place at Tirath inthofirst -vreek of February. In the 
Bliabar tlxere are fairly large fah’S at Ilaldwani, Kaladhnngi 
and Eamnagar, on the occasion of the Ramlila iii October. 

The district is Tvcll provided with means of communication^ 
at any rate so far as the number of roads are coiicernod ; but they 
piesent remarkable differences in their character and utility. 
In the hill tracts the roads ai'o numerous and for the most part 
good; only a few, however, are constructed for cart traffic, and 
the rest are merely bridle-paths of varying degrees of excellence 
01 the reverse. In the JBhabar and Tarai metalled roads are 
very scarce ; th e lowlying portions of the country are difficult of 
access for a large portion of the year, and frequently the 
thoroughfares in common use are no better than mere tracks cut 
through the forest, difficult for even country carts to nogduato. 
The chief routes ^v■ill bo doscribod in order, beginning with tho 
nulw'ay and oontiuuiug with the mads of the hill country, and 
the huvlanda. A list of the latter showing the class and length 
of each will be found in the appeudix. 

The only lino of railway at jiyeseut in tlio district is the 
main lino of the Eohilkliand and Kumaiin Railway company from 
Bjreilly to Kathgodam at the foot of the hills. This lino starts 
fiom Bhojupura junction in the Bareilly district, there connect- 
ing -with the Lucknow-Sitapur-Bareilly State Railway which is 
now' leased to the company. It was opened for traffic on the 24th 
of October, 1884. It is a metre-gauge line passing through 
the Tarai pargauas of Rudarpur and Kilpuri, and thence through 
the Bhabar to Kathgodam. Its course is straight, from south to 
north, Thoi'C are stations at Kichha in Rudarpur, at Lalkua 
in the forests of Kilpuri, at Ilaidwaui and at Kathgodam. 
At first the railway terminatod at TIaldwani, and the remain- 
ing section was coinplotod at a later date. This portion hml 
subsequently to bo realigned, as a considorablo length of lino was 
carried aw'^ay by a landslip, and the rails were relaid further 
west and nearer the BareiUy road. 

The roads of the district fall urider several claasos and are 
maintained by different authorities. There is but ona provincial 
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road of the first class of&cially described as metalled, bridged 
and drained throughout. This is the main road from Bareilly 
to Naani Tal which runs through the Tarai and Bhabar past 
Kichha, Lalkna and Haldwani to Kathgodam, close to the 
railway. As far as Kathgodam the road is nine feet in width 
and 30 miles in length ; from Kathgodam it is twelve feet wide 
and winds up the valley of the Ballia to the Brewery at Jeoli- 
fcot, from which point the bridle-path to Naini Tal is usually 
foEowed, For cart traffic, however, the road turns back from 
tbe Brewery in a long detour so as to overcome the steep ascent, 
winding ronnd the hfalena spur and entering Kaini Tal above 
the Gurkha barracks. By this route alone can carts and heavy 
traffic reach Naini Tal from the plains and the railway. The 
length of the hill section is 31J miles, and the total cost of 
maintenance is about Rs. 26,000 annuaUy. The charge is 
heavy, but is necessitated by the nature of the road, which is a 
magnificent work of ongincering and is kept in excellent 
Older. There is a dak-bungalow at Eanibagh; inspection 
bungalows at Kichha, Nalena, Haldwani and Baldeo Khan; 
encamping-grounds at Satnia, Hagla, Hathikhal, Haldwani, 
Eanibagh and the Brewery; and cart paraos at Bhujiaghat, 
Dogaon, Amparao, Halena, Belwakhan, Naikhana, Baldeo Khan 
and Manora. The other provincial roads are of two classes 
known as metaEed roads bridged and drained throughout, and 
unmetaEed roads partiaUy bridged and drained. Under the 
former category the chief is the Eanibagh-Ranikhet cart-road, 
which as far as the Brewery is identical with the Bareilly- 
Naini Tal road. From Jeolikot onwards it is unmetalled, but 
in good order. It runs through Bhowali to Khairna, and thence 
over the Kosi to Eanikhet, the distance from the Brewery 
to the Almora boundary being nearly 18 miles. It is main- 
tained at an annual cost of about Es. 7,000. There is a dak- 
bungalow at Khairna; inspection bungalows at Bhowali and 
Eatigh^t, with camping-grounds at the same places as weU as 
cart paraos at Kuria, Bhowali, Tallanighat, Banskhet, Eamgarh 
and Garmpani. 

The remaining provincial roads are sis in number. The 
meet important ib the cart road, from Eanmagar to Eanikhet, of 
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which nearly GO inilof- lie ia tlhi^l clh-trict. Thk road constitutes 
one of the chief outlets for the traffic of the Inlbj and when the 
proposed oxtonsion of the railway to llarnnag.arj from either 
Kichha or Lnlkua on the oast or Moradabad on the south, 
hecomori an acconiplislicd fact, this highway will of course 
become its main source of supply. Almo''t the whole trade of 
eastern Garhwal and the Pali Pachhaon subdivision of Almora 
passes tlu’ougli Kamnagar, while a heavy traffic may bo expected 
from the direction of Eanikhet, as that place has direct cart- 
road communication with Almora on the east and the interior as 
fai as Baijnath on the north. The Bhabar section of this road 
is ten miles in length, and runs up past Dhikiili to IMohan along 
the Kosi valley ; from Mohan the road is carried on the level for 
fear miles to Khnmaria, frojn which place it makes a long and 
giadual ascent to the top of the Kosi watershed. The road lies 
foi the must part along the boundary of the Almora and Haiui 
Tal districts. Over lls. 8,000 ai*e expended annually on the 
upkeep of the ISaini Tal jiortiou. Tliere are oncani]>iug-grounds 
on i-his road at Pjanka Kuan and Ainsot, and cart p.iTaos at 
Tlunnagar, Garjia and Moliam The ol.her roads of this clasg 
arc not constructed for cart traffi<!. The chief is that from 
llanibagh to Almora, by way of Bhim Tal, iiamgarh and Poora, 
81 mile.s of well-kept road. There w'as a steeps and difficult bib 
in the ascent from Ehini Tal to liaingarh, but in 1902 this was 
regraded, resulting in a great improve mont. 

Below Kamgarh there is a double track, the dry w'oather 
j>ath being shorter and lying along the bank of the river, 
while the upper bridged road makes somewhat of a detour and 
is puissable at all seasons. Tlircc branch lines unite with this 
imd. One lends from Bhim Til to Bhowali, a fairly level road 
about four miles in length. The second is much more important, 
running from Nairn Tdl to Bhowali and Kamgarh ; it is nine miles 
in length, but is a far from easy road, as the gradients are sl,eop 
Cither way and the traveller has to face some long climbs. The 
third is a branch from Nathua Khan, between Kamgarh and 
Peora, to the Government bacteriological laboratory at Mnkhtosar. 
Lastly, theue ia the bridle-road from Kanibs^h to the Breweiy 
ThiB in much used for petlestnan and pony taraffic ae it la 
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materially shorter than the cart-road, although naturally the 
gradient is steeper; it follows the course of the Bahia river 
throughout and is maintained at a cost of about Rs. 1,200 yearly. 

The remaining roads of the district fall under three heads - ] 
local roads under the control of the District Board and kept up ^ 
by the agency of the Public Works Department; roads belong- 
ing to tbe Tarai and Bhabar Government Estates ; and roads 
maintained by the Forest Department. The local roads are all 
immetalled and belong to three classes, officially designated as 
second class roads bridged and drained throughout, second class 
roads partially bridged aud drained, and fourth class roads, 
banked but not surfaced, partially bridged and drained. Those 
in the hills differ greatly in character from those of the Tarai 
and Bhabar, and it will be better, therefore, to deal with each 
separately, irrespective of class, details of which will be found 
in the list given in the appendix. 

The main routes from the hills to the low country are those 1 
already described, but there are one or tw-o others of some 
importance. The chief is the old highway from Naini Tal to 
Moradabad, the hill portion of which runs from Naini Tal by 
the Kaladhungi gorge past Khurpa Tal, Dechauri and Kala- 
dhungi to Garappu ; from this point it leads through the Tarai 
past Baxpur to the Moradabad border aud has a total length of 
34 miles. The lower portion of this road was once metalled, 
but since the construction of the cart-road to Kathgodam it has 
fallen out of use, and is now relegated to the second class and 
is maintained at a cost of some Rs. 1,250 annually. One of the 
chief hill roads is that from Ghurari in Kutanli, which leaves 
the Peora-Almora road at the bridge over the Sual and runs 
along the left bank of that stream to its junction with the Kosi 
and thence to Khairna, continuing from the latter place to Ram- 
garh, a total length of 36^ miles. From Ramgarh another road 
leads to Ratighat on the Ranikhet cart-road and thence vid 
Pangot to Dechauri and Bajari, a distance of 34 miles in all. 
This system is completed by the road from Ratighat to Nami 
Tal. West of tire Ramgarh and Dechauri road there is that 
from Danpo to Betalghat on the Kosi and on to Kalakhet a 
rnccntly-constructed hue which gives acceas to the western bd] 
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pattis. In the east there are che roads from Bhim Tal to Malwa 
Tal, and from Bhim Tal to Bliari and Moriiaula in Kali 
Kumarni of the Aim ora district. From Dhari a branch leads to 
Mukhtesar and on to Pcora. Thus it appears that in the hills, 
while the parganas of Kamgarh, Chhakhata and Dhaniyakot aie 
fairly well supplied witli roads, there are hardly any means 
of communication in the eastern parganas of Chaubhainsi and 
Dhyanirau; the most important routes have no doubt been pro- 
vided, but there is still room for considorablo improvement in 
the way of supplying a need that is greatly felt by the inhabit- 
ants of the eastern pattis when they make their annual migration 
to the Bhabar. At present they are obliged to use the rough 
village tracks, most of which debouch on the low' country by 
the ChorgaUia gorge. 

I In the low country the clnef means of communication arc 
the Estates roads, and those under the control of the District 
Board are few. Mention has already been made of tJie old dJlIc 
line to Moradabadj and besides tins there are on© or two othcis, 
such aa the road from Eamnagar to Moradabad, a second clasui 
road, but almost impassable for cart traffic in tJio rains; tho 
roads from Kashipur to Darhial and Thaknrdwara in Morad- 
abad; from Sultaupur in pargana Ba55]>ur to Kashipur, Jaspnr and 
Bipor ; from Jaspur to Bamnagar and to Bohar in Bijnor; 
and from Shafakhana in Bazpur to Dhanauri on the Ramnagar- 
Kashipnr road. Thus the District Board roads in the lowlands 
are practically confined to the Kashipur pargana, and for the 
rest of the Tarai and Bhabar the roads are almost wholly under 
the control of the Government Estates authorities. A notable 
exception is the main Tarai road leading eastwards from 
Sultaupur to Bndarpur and Elichha, a distance of 38 miles 
which is maintained by tho Public Works Dopartmont. 

In the Bhabar tho main thoronghfaro is the submontane 
road which starts from Barindeo on the Sarda and runs along 
the foot of the hills past Jaulasal, Hald^s'oni, Kaladhnngi, 
Bailparao, Bamnagar and Sawaldeh into the Bijnor district, 
terminating at Hardwar. This route thus provides communica- 
tion. between NepEil and tho Gangee and is largely used by 
pflgxime on. their way to the great fiaire at Hardwai and also 
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for the conveyance of forest produce. For this reason part of 
the cost of np-keep is paid by the Forest Department who 
themselves carry out their share of the repairs. The road 
enters the district on the east from the Kamin river and thence 
runs for seven miles to Jaulasal, crossing numerous torrent beds 
and being in places very difhcult : thence for nine miles to Chor- 
galKa, crossing the Kandhanr and its numerous off-shoots : from 
this place to Haldwanij twelve miles over ^ the beds of the 
Siikhi and Gola, and twelve miles further on we reach Kak- 
dhungi, passing on Chaunchala half way. From Kakdhungi 
the stages are Bailparao, nine miles, and Eamnagar, six miles ; 
thence westwards to Sawaldeh and Laldhang, ten miles, after 
which the road crosses the Phika, the western boundary of the 
Bhabar. Parallel to this road runs the main Tarai road along the 
southern boundary of the district. Eeference has already been 
made to this route, so far as the portion from Bijnor to Kichha 
is concerned. From Kichha the road runs for 14 miles to Sitar- 
ganj, and thence to Kanakmata and Khatima, 16 miles, and on 
to Melaghat on the Sarda, a distance of eight miles. There is a 
loop line between Kichha and Sitarganj by which traffic can, if 
desired, avoid the Barkoli forest which in this part stretches 
further to the south than in any' other part of the Tarai, and 
traverses the cultivated tracts. This road is for the most part 
raised and the smaller streams are bridged. Travellers have, 
however, to ford the larger rivers, such as the Dewa, Kailas, 
western Bahgul, Baur and Ghuga ; in some cases the bridges have 
been broken by floods, and it has not been considered worth 
while to incur the heavy expense of restoration : such are the old 
bridges over the Bhakra, Dimri and eastern Bahgul. There are 
boat-bridges and ferries over the Kosi, Ghuga, Naya and Pathri 
maintained by the District Board. 

These two main routes are crossed by various roads running 
north and south. Beginning from the east we have the road 
from Barmdeo and Khatima to Pilibhit, which gives access to 
Champawat in Abnora: the road from Chorgallia to Sitarganj 
and Pilibhit, joining the former on the southern boundary of 
the district the road from Haldwani to Endarpur and Bampnr , 
from Haldwam to Prpalparao and Gkdarper , from Sultanpur to 



Chlioi; and from Jaspnr to Chilkia. These are for the most part 
small local roads, not raised and only bridged in places, and are 
fputo useless during the rains. The remaining roads of the Taraf 
arc more roughly-dcliuod tracks intended for purely local traflie. 
The Forest Department, too, maintains a immbor of small roads 
in every division, and thasc form a useful moans of communica- 
tion from village to village, Imt aicli forest pattis cannot he 
properly included among the lines of traffic of the district. 

The district is very V’cll provided with moans of accommo- 
dation for travellers and officials. There is no longer a dak 
bnngalow in jSTaini Tal where tlic hotels render such an 
institution unnecessary. Outside the headquarters station there 
are Humorous bungalows, classed variously as staging bungalows, 
Estates, Forest, and road inspection bungalows. Under tbe 
fn''t head wo have the dak bungalows at Eanibagh, a stone 
building creoted in 18(50; Illiim TaJ, a large and mucli-frequented 
bungalow dating fronv 1881; Eamgarh, on the Almora road, 
bruit in 1867; Fcora, on the same route and of the same dale; 
Khairna, on the Rairikhot road, built in 1861: and remodelled in 
1880 ; Dhari, u stone building constructed in 181) I ; and Malwa Ta], 
kept chiefly for tho use of tourists aitd sportsiircn. At Kathgo- 
dam there is a bungalow for tho use of travellers, belonging 
to the railway company. The restaurant at tho IJrcwory is 
of the nature of a private hotel, although borne on the books 
of the Public AVorks Department. 

The Estates bungalows are either old staging bungalows, or 
else have been built for the use of the authorities. Under 
tho first category come the bungalows at Kaladhirngi, Bazpur 
and Khatima, tho last lying on the road from Prlibhit to Tanak- 
pur, and dating from 1892. The others comjrriso tho sessions 
house and super intend cut's bungalow at Haldwanr ; tho inspection- 
house at Bilim Tal, which is chiefly used liy tho Canal Engineer; 
the bungalows at Ohorgallia, Rainnagin’, Bailjrarao and Ohhoi on 
the submontane road; at Kotah in the Kr'tah Bliubar ; a(. MaugoH 
onthelSTainiTal-Moradabad road; and those at Kiohlia, Sitarganj, 
Endarpur, Gadarpur and Kashipur on the main Tavai road. 

Tho Pn le Works De; rrtment nsi ectioii hungalo \sinclu To 
those at Kichhfl, Holdwaxu Nalcua and Baldeo Khan on tho 
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Barcilly-Naini Tal roadj at Bhowali, built in 1885, and Eati- 
ghat on the Eanikhet cart-road ; at Garjia on the Eamnagar oart- 
road; at Bamgarh and Betalghat. The forest bungalows in the 
Eaini Tal subdivision include those at Eilberry, Ninglat, Jhalu.- 
deo and Kalona; in the Kumaiin division at Haldwani, Dechauri, 
Chorgallia, Horai, Aonlakhera, Bhanaiir, Shiuntra, Jaulasal, 
Ealadeo, Sainapani and Danda Kathauti, and in the Garhw^il 
Division at Eamnagar, Maldhan, Garjia, Dhela, Mohan and 
Dhimgalgaon. 

There are no public or private ferries in the hill pattis of 
this district, the reason being that the rivers where not fordable 
are spanned by bridges on all the more important roads. The 
Government ferries are confined to the Tarai and Eashipur. In 
the year 1903 there were altogether seventeen ferries in the dis- 
trict, and of these twelve were managed by the Government 
Estates, while the remaining five were District Board ferries, hut 
maintained by the Estates’ agency. A list of these ferries, show- 
ing the name of the river and the road on which they are 
situated, will be found in the appendix. In the case of the 
Estates’ ferries no income is derived therefrom and no fees are 
charged, while the District Board’s ferries bring in a very 
small and variable income. They are all situated on the main 
Tarai road running from Melaghat on the Sarda to Kashipur. 
The income derived from all the five ferries in 1903 amounted 
to Es. 32 only, and the average for the three preceding years 
was but Bs. 45 annually. 


CHAPTER III. 


The People. 


It is very difficult to trace the growth of popiJatioii in this ( 
district owing to the constant changes of administration and the ] 
exchanges of different portions of territory between Naini Xal 
and Almora and other districts. In its present form, the dis- 
trict of hfaini Tal did not exist till 1891, and consequently 
there has been only one census of the district as a whole. 
There are indeed records of the Tarai parganas and Kashi- 
pur as far back as 1854, but at that time and up to 1891 
the Bhabar and the hill pattis were all included in the single 
district of Kumaun, and as the parganas and pattis were greatly 
altered in area by Mr. Beckett at the settlement of 1883' — '73, 
it is practically impossible to extract the figures for those por- 
tions of the hills for any date prior to the reconstitution of the 
various subdivisions. Consequently the first record of the popu- 
lation which has any close approach to accuracy is that of the 
census of 1872, at which time at any rate the whole of the area 
now comprising the district of Haini Tal was included in the 
Kumaun division. Taking the figures for the present area of 
the district only, we find that in 1872 it contained a population 
of 203,956 inhabitants, which gave a density of 99 persons to the 
square mile. 

How far this figure was correct or not is impossible toi 
state j for while it is known that under Sir Henry Ramsay's 
administration the Bhabar and Tarai showed an immense 
growth of prosperity and enormous areas of new land taken 
into cultivation, it is rather surprising to find that at the follow- 
ing census of 1881 the population had risen to 339,667 persons, 
an increase of 28-7 per cent, and giving a density of 127-7 per- 
sons to the square nule In the Tarm alono the in over the 
eensufl of 1872 tod to 104 per cent. — s most r kable 
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figure for a tract in -vvliich the death-rate is aimobt ahvayp in 
escePs of the proportion of births, 

* In 1891 the area which is now included in the Naini Tal 
district was ascertained to liavo a population of 35(5,881 persons, 
which gave a density of 13 l‘2'])erpnnH to the square mile. This 
shews an increase of 17,214 or 5‘1 per cent, aliovc tho total of the 
previous entimeratious. The diKtriut was still in a very pios- 
perous state, and in the Tarai the population was again on the 
increase, but only to the extent of 1-25 per cent, 
f The last census of the district took place on the 1st of 
March 1001 . Tho ascertained numl)OL' of i uhabitants was 311 ,237, 
which showed a decline of no less than 46,644 persons or 12 7 
per cent since 1891. Tho density now stands at 117T to the 
square mile — a figure that, is considerably higlicr than the rest of 
Kumaun, but which is far below the proportion in any of tho 
plains districts. Altogether, hince 1872, there has been an 
increase of 17'9 per cent, in the pojmlation. The decline of 
tho population observed at tho last census was chiefly confined 
to tho Tarai })argaiiaH and Kashipnr, tho population in tho 
latter having dccreasod by 2a per cent, there was also a docrcai-o' 
of over 9,000 persons in the Bhabar and bill patti.s, but especially 
in the former. The chief cause was tho deterioration of the s<inlh“ 
western tracts, conscqnotit on bad stsasons and sickness as well 
as other reasons connected with the nrauagemciit of the Est.ate'i 
It seems probable that tlie doeroasc was very much more marked 
in the earlier years of the decade, fur since 1.897 thoj-e has been 
a great recovery in almost all the Tarai parganas, so that it 
appears probable tliat in tliis tract and in the Bhahar also tlie 
population is once more on the increase. 

One of the most remarkable features regarding tho ])opnla- 
tlon of this district is its iluctuatingl nature: and this is apart 
from the annual migration tu and from ^Taiiii Tul (m the occasion 
of the transference thither of the headquarters of Govorument. 
During the cold weather the Bhahar Itcuoiurs fairly tlnckly 
populated, whereas tho hill piattis during the winter months are 
almost deserted. T’rom every part of this district, as well as 
fmm tho Eonthem paigauas of Alraom whole familioa and 
viUagoe move bodily down from the hills and cultivate their 
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lauds in tlie lowlands of the Bhabar, returning to the hills again 
after the rabi harvest and the bursting of the shisham buds in 
March and April. The climate in some parts of the tract below 
the hills is very fatal from June to November^ but towards the 
end of the latter mouth the Bhabar* forests present a busy scene. 
They are then filled with wood and bamboo cutters^ labourers 
hauling timber, men and women celleeting grass, making mats and 
baskets, or herding cattle. After April all, except a few who 
have become acclimatised, leave the forests, which during the 
rains are practically closed. This description applies only in 
a less degree to the cultivated clearings of the Bhahar. In 
Chillda, it is true, a larger proportion of the people aie 
permanent residents than in the other pattis ; but, on the whole, 
by far the greater proportion of the people enumerated in the 
Bhabar at the census of March 1901 had their homes either in the 
hill pattis of this district or in the southern parts of Almora, 

This migration is very largely internal; that is to say,] 
most of it takes place witliin tho district itself, the majority of 
the immigrants to the Bhabar coming from the hill pattis of this 
district. A preliminary enumeration was taken in the autumn 
of lOOO, and this showed a total of 61,023 persons in the hill 
pattis as against 43,738 in tho following March, when most of 
tho emigrants wero still in the lowland villages. At the same 
time a very large number of persons come to the Bhaliar from 
Almora and especially from the parganas of Phaldakot and 
Baramandal. Tho preliminary census for Almora shows an 
excess of 30,045 persons over the total recorded in March 1901, 
and while a considerable proportion of this went southwards 
from Kali Kumaun to the Tanakpur Bhabar of that district, yet 
many camo to Kaini Tal, although the exact numbers are not 
asce«tainable. Tho Almora cultivators chiefly frequent the 
western villages of the Bhahar. The returns of the regular 
census show that only 55'74 i>cr cent, of the inhabitants were 
born in the district of ISTaini Tal itself, while 41’84 per cent, 
recorded a birthplace in the adjoining districts, and only 2'26 
per cent, camo from other parts of India. These figures, however, 
do not merely represent tho migration from the hills to the 
plmoB for the purpcee of cultivation the popnlation in tho 
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Tarai, so far as the southern villi^es are concerned, is constantly 
being recruited by immigrants from the adjoining districts of 
Eohiikhaud. If this was not the caso, those parts would soon 
become depopulated on account of the insalubrity of the climate. 
One of tlie chief tUities of the Suporintoiident of the Government 
Estates is to attract cultivators to the Tarai and to maintain a 
constant flow of immigrants, most of whom are Miisalmans^ 
fiom Bareilly, Moradabad and Kampur. This was not the 
ca'-c at the last census, but then there was a special reason, 
in that tho population of the Tarai had shown so material a 
decrease, and the supply of immigrants had fallen oflF. Tho 
Tarai has a bad reputation for its unbealtbinoss, and conse- 
quently a large proportion of tho settlors are bad characters who 
have found it expedient to chango their residence. This fact 
operates adversely on tho police administration; but tho immi- 
grants goncrally become too enfeebled by tho climate to indulge 
in organized crimo, and the high mortalby tonds to reduce the 
criminal population of the adjoining districts. There is not 
much emigration from the district, fi>r tho census returns show a 
proportion of only 8-8 per cent, of persons born in Naini Tal, but 
onnmeratcd in other parts of India, and this is considerably 
holow tho average for the United Provincos goncrally. 

Closoly counoctod with this qiiwtion is that of vital Htatis- 
' tics.* The average birth-rate since 1801 for tho whole district 
works out at 28'[)2 per millo, while tho death-rate for tho same 
period amounts to 42-46 per millo. That is to say there is an 
average annual deficiency of 13-54 persons in every thousand of 
the population. According to the vital statistics the popubition 
of Waini Tal should have been only 303,933 in 1901. We must 
undoubtedly allow a considerable margin for defective registra- 
tion; but even so it is obvious that the piopulation must have teen 
largely inoroasod by iin mi grants from without. 

At tlio time of tho last cetiRiis the district contained 1,520 
towns and villages with 68,187 houHos. Of tho former, no fo-wor 
th.aa 1,408 contaiiiod a population of less than 1,000 inhabit- 
ants, and of those only 92 pjcssesscd more than 600. There woro 
tkirtecn villages Goutaii'ing between 1 000 and 2 000 inhabitants ; 
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and five between 2,000 and 6,000. Kasbipur, the largest 
town, had 12,023 inhabitants, while Haldwani and Naini Tal 
contained less than 7,000 persons, and only one other place, 
Jaspnr in the Kasbipur pargana, had a population of over 5,000 
souls. The urban population is thus very small in spite of the 
existence pf three municipalities, amounting to little over 
fourteen per cent. The average number of persons per house is 
d'SO, a lower figure than in any adjoining district except Bijnor. 

According to the latest figures, males numbered 172,970 and 
females 138,267, The disproportion of the sexes is somewhat 
exceptional owing to the large number of immigrants, but apart 
from this it is very clearly marked. There are only 799 females 
to every thousand males, and this figure is alone surpassed by 
the district of Dehra Diin. The difference in numbers between 
the sexes is greatest in the hill pattis, as is only to be expected j 
but nowhere does tho proportion of females rise above 86 to every 
hundred males, this being the figure for Kashipur ; while in the 
Tarai and Bhabar it is very much less. The disproportion can- 
not be wholly ascribed to immigration j it is not only a well- 
known phenomenon of all the western districts of the United 
Provinces, but it is abnndantly established by the vital statistics; 
since 1891 there has been an average of 5,015 births of boys 
recorded annually, while the corresponding figure for girls is no 
more than 4,689. The former figure according to the census 
returns should be about 5,734 so affords a rough estimate 

of the annual immigration. 

The vast majority of the population are Hindus. The returns ] 
of the last census in 1901 showed that of the inhabitants 233,457 
or 75 per cent, were Hinolus, 75,988 or 21 per cent. Musalmans, 
1,417 Christians, 212 Aryas, 104 Sikhs, 40 Jains, 15 Buddhists, 
and four P arsis. Of these, the Buddhists and Par sis may be 
briefiy dismissed; the former are Tibetan traders passing 
through the district, and the latter shopkeepers in Naini Tab 
The preponderance of Hindus over Musalmans is very marked 
everywhere except in the Kashipur pargana, where the numbers 
are nearly equal, and in the western parganas of the Tarai. It 
is most noticeable in the hill pattis, in which there wore only 
1,972 Musalmans as against 40,637 Hindus 
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The importance of the Himtilayas in the history of religion 
in India is mainly duo to tho esistonco therein of the groat 
shrines of Badri and Kedar, containing forma of Viahnn and 
Siva, which stiU hold a foromost position in the bolicfa of tho 
gloat majority of Hindus, and tho comparative provimCty of 
these shrines to this district tends to render tho roligious feelings 
more strong, at any rate in tho hill pattis, than in tho more 
distant districts of tho plains, oxcopting those areas that are 
similarly affoctod hy local religious centres of their own.* Tho 
roligious faith of tho Kumaunis may ho said to consist of a fusion 
of tho Puranic, the Buddhistic and animistic ideas. They 
fully beliovo in the law of karma or action and tho doctrino of 
tho transmigration of tho soul. By doing certain acts or by 
certain omissions in a former life a man tahos hia birth in 
certain forms. If a son dies, his death is attriliuLod to his 
having boon a creditor in his former life and having died after 
realizing all debts duo to him* Por this reason even tiinO'barr(H.I 
debts aro paid for foar lost tho creditor should bucotno tho 
dobto]'’s son in this life or tho next and rondor his days bitter 
by his premature death. All calamities and physical sulForings 
aro attributed to bad actions in a previous life. These beliefs 
alloiv tho people to boar the greatest afflictions witih a philo- 
sophic calm — a truly Buddhistic idea which shows what a strong 
hold the Buddhistic infiuonco stiB possesses in theso parts. 

The form of worship and tho religious rites aro strictly 
Puranic, and there is very little essential difference in those 
rites as practised in the hills and those of tho plains. Tho 
marriage and death oeromonics and those connected with tho 
sacred thread are the same. The twice-born castes perform 
morning and evening worship by reading the mantras or Vodio 
hymns. The Boms are forbidden to road any sacred books and 
do not perform any regular Hindu worship, nor do they wear 
tho sacrod thread. The Hindus aro almost all smarU, or 
foUowfers of lihankar Aoharya, and must worship tho live gods, 
im. the sun, Vishnu, in one of his forms, Shiva or Mahadoo, 
one of various S^kti forms, and Ganesh. A true smart will 
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worship all these gods and none others ’ but in practice no one 
obeys this rule. The daily rites and customs are regulated by 
the Manu, Yajnavalkya and Parasar sonritis. In the case of 
the higher casteSj property is divided according to the strict 
rule of Mann ; that is to say, if a man has two wives and issue 
by both, each son will inherit an equal share. But in the case 
of Khasiyas, local custom, recpgnisedby the civil courts, ordains 
that equal shares go to the joint offspring of each wife, one son 
by the first wife, for instance, obtaining a share equal to that of 
ten sons by the second ; this is known as the sontiya b&nt, 
or division by wives. This point is of great interest, as tending 
to prove that the Khasiyas are a distinct aboriginal race which 
never came under the influence of the pumTias and stiVrihs. 
The most important temples of Puranic worship in this district 
are those at Bhina Tal, Kaini Tal, Amel in Kosyan, Kanibagh, 
Kailas, Mukhtesar, Khairna, Naukuchhya Tal and Kashipur. 
There are few real Vaishnavas in the district, for all Kumaunis 
either take meat or intermarry with persons who eat meat— a 
thing that no true Vaishnava may do. The only regular thakur- 
dwara is that recently erected at Haldwani by Debi Datt, tabsil- 
dar. Similarly there is no pure Saivism, for the Kumauni religion 
is a mixture of several faiths. So, too, there are but few Rama- 
nandis and no Vallabhacharyas. 

Demon worship is very common among the lower classes, ' 
and to some extent enters into the purer faith of the twice-born. ^ 
In Knmaun we have Brahmans and Khas Brahmans, Rajputs 
and Khas Rajputs. Speaking broadly, the Khasiyas depend 
solely on their demon gods, while this worship only appears 
in faint traces acquired by association in the Puranic religion 
of the later immigrants, and this is perhaps the best test for 
identifying the Khas from the pure Brahman or Rajput. Both 
follow the same ritual in their dmly worship, but after bathing 
and reciting the saored hymns, the Khas Brahman or Rajput 
wor^ps one of the demon gods instead of following the 
Puranic form. This demon worship may be described as due to 
the sting of conscience or an awakening to the sense of sin. 
A common form of origin might be as follows A man ill treats 
htt wife in order to marry another She kills herself, or he 
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may kill ker, and he takes anotlier wifc to himself. Prom this 
second wife be may get sons, and some of them may die. The 
second wife becomes alarmed a»d ascribes the misfortunes to the 
influence of tho departed spirit, and thus this spirit, which has 
to be appeased, becomes in time the family god. Similarly the 
souls of all who have met with a violent or cruel death will 
be worshipped by their murderers. All calamities and misfor- 
tunes will be ascribed to these malignant spirife, and each must 
be propjitiated by the members of the family concerned. These 
demon gods have their own priests, known as ganiwa or jagariyo,. 
If any calamity occurs, their services are put in requisition 
and an atonement in the form of an offering is prescribed. 
Failures to avert calamity are due to fate and destiny which 
cannot be changed, and so the system continues from age to age. 
As these gods exert merely evil influences, they are moro dreaded 
than the Piiranic deities, who are more quiet and well meaning. 

Naturally these demon god.s belong rather to tho mountains 
and forests than to the towns. Every rock or rivulet has its 
own deity and some appropriate legend. In the towns the 
spirits of general gods are rather reeognisod.. Thus Bholanath 
is the favourite god of the Doras and lower castes; he is said to 
have been the elder brother of tho Kaja Gyan Chand, by whom 
he was murdered and thus became a demon spirit; he is usually 
resorted to on the occasion of any sudden calamity, but is 
chieffy worshipped in Alraora. So, too, Gauganath, a popular 
deity, was a Dotiyal prince murdered by a Joshi in patti Salam 
of Almora, and his worship as a malignant power is common 
throughout Kumaun. Of the country gods, there is Goril or 
Goriya, who has temples in Basot of patti Uchakot and many 
other places, such as Hairiyagaon of Chhakhata and Ranibagh 
of Chau than, and numerous small shrines on the hills above the 
villages. Badhan is another, the tutelary god of cattle. Again, 
thoro is Haru, a beneficent spirit, tho story going that ho was a 
Baja of Champawat, who became a i'aqir. The others need 
no mention ; they are very numerous and only of local import- 
ance. Traces of the ancient Naga worship are algo to be found 
in this district hut they are now chiefly connected with the 
cult of the P c gods. There is a temple of Karkotak Nag 
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in. Pandegaon of Chhakata, and others in Dhyaniran. In 
Hindu mythology Shiva is the god of serpents, and "worship 
of the Naga is said to propitiate him also. Such worship which 
takes the form of offerings of milk only occurs on certain 
fixed days, such as the iSTagpanohami. 

Of the various castes of Hindus in this district the mostJ 
numerous are the Rajputs, amounting in 1901 to 50,560 persons 
or !21'6 per cent, of the total Hindu population. Only a small 
proportion of these, numbering 10,609 persons, were found in 
the Tarai and the Kashipur pargana. Rearly half, or 23,641, 
were jesiding in the Bhahar at the time of the census and 
the remainder in the hill pattis. None of the Rajputs of this 
district belong to the well-known clans of the plains. The 
great mass of them are Khas Rajputs or Kha^iyas, who take 
their clan names from the villages they inhabit or from some 
fanciful cause. In the Tarai and Kashipur, indeed, there is a 
considerable number of persons calling themselves Chanhans, 
but these as in Bijnor and Moradabad are not Rajputs at all, 
but resemble Muraosj they do not wear the sacred thread. 
There are, however*, a few who claim to be of higher origin 
than the Khasiyas. Among these the chief are the Raotelas, 
the descendants of the younger branches of the Chand family, 
whether legitimate or illegitimate. The most important of 
these Raotelas is the Kashipur family, of which mention will be 
made later. In pargana Hhyanirau there are two villages, 
Jamrari and Raotclakot, stiff occupied by the descendants of the 
Chands, the first being the birthplace of Shih Singh, the last 
Raja of Kumann. Another well-known Raotela village is 
Parewa in Kotah, which with Jamrari is esteemed the principal 
of all the Raotela villages. Besides these we have Bachkande 
in Mahrari, and Srmalkha and one or two other villages in 
Dhanryakot. The Bishts do not properly belong to this district, 
but are immigrants from Almora. A few Adhikaris, a sub- 
division of this clan, are to be found here, and especially in 
Kairagaon of patti Malli Ran in Chaubhainsi. The Boras, 
who colonised Borarau in Almora, are to be found iu small 
nnmbore in Hhyanirau anti elsewhere among ;0iem may ho 
mentroued the thokdar of Bolwakhau near Nauu Tal The 
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Mahras, too, occur in pargana Clibakiuita in a few villages j 
while the Padyars, who 'bake tlioir s-sanio from Padyarkofc in 
Ohattgarkha, occur in Chauthan. The J31uuidarih^ who claim lio 
Chauhans and to have bcon settled in Kiimaun as hmg as the 
Chand family, occur in the Kosyaa pattis of this district in the 
villages of Polgaon and Majhgaon. All these so-called Kajputs 
are of very impure descent, even if they originally migrated 
from the plains. The poorer members of each clan have no 
hesitation in marrying with the regular Khasiyas. The nnm-' 
her of the Khasiya clans is legion, and it is impossible to give 
a complete list oven for this district alone. Their occupations are 
primarily agriculture and service and sometimes trade and 
coolie labour. They form marriages with all Pajputs oseept 
in their own villages. Several of the clana claim some tra- 
ditional origin ; thus the PSrmwfils derive their mime from 
ddrim, a pomegranato, stating that they provided the llaja with 
this fruit j they are found in IJchakot and Eamgnrh. The 
dials.!?, who occur inDhaniyakot and XJohakot, were decorator?; 
and the Byokas, who occur in Mahruri Tidli, arc said to ho the 
doscondaiits of toraplo prostitutes. Among the other IChasiyas 
may be montlonod the Sauus, who are found throughout patti 
Agar ; the Jakhwals from JSkh near Naini Tal ; and the 
Kauniyas, who claim to bo Bishts, residing in one village of 
Dhaaiyakot, 

Kext to the Eajpwts come tho Brahmans who numborod 36,444 
persons in 1901, or over 15 per cent, of the Hindu jiopulation. 
At the time of the census, 19,200, or more than half, Wore resid- 
ing in the Bhabar ; 11,400 in the hills, and only 5,G43 in the 
Tarai and Kashipur. A fair numhor of these people belong to the 
higher orders of Brahmans, but at the pome time tho majority, 
as in the cage of tho Eajputs, arc Khas Brahmans — a moat 
important distinction, for a real Brahman will neither eat 
IcacheM nor fahM from a Khasiya, ao that the two are absolutely 
distinct. The true Brahmans are tho most important portion of 
tho hill population, but tho chief families trace their origin 
to villages in the Almora district. A largo number of them are 
m Government aervioo but of these very few have thorr birth 
place m thia diBtnct Of the vanouB Brahman sub diviB ions, the 
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Tiwaris, who claim to be the oldest clan in tho Hils and even 
state that one o£ their ancestors fonnded the Chand family, only 
hold one village in this district, Majhera in pargana Dhaniyaliot, 
The Pants are more nnmerons. There are a few zamindars 
of this clan in Malla Kosyan ; and others are found in tho 
Village of Silanti, in the pattis of Agar and Ohhakhata and also 
in Dhari and Bhatgaon. The Pandes, who appear to have come 
at an early date to Kumann about the same time as the Pants, 
are found in Panclegaon of Kotah, and in another village of 
Pandegaon as well as Silauti, Barahheri, Basgaon and Salri 
in pargana Chhakhata, The Joshis of this district all trace their 
origin to Almora. Besides the immigrants from that place, 
there are few zamindars of this clan in Dhaniyakot, especially 
the Eudiakoti Joehis of Budlakot on the road from Dechanri to 
Eatighat. Besides these there are a few Bhats, who also claim to 
be Brahmans. These people are more common in Almora, 
but some are to be found at Kapliiili of Malli Eau and a few 
other villages in tho hills. Of the Khas Brahmans there are 
some 250 clans in Kumaun, taking their names in almost every 
case from the villages in which they reside. Some of them 
claim to be connected with the higher grades of Brahmans 
and others trace their descent from the clans of the plains; 
bat these alleged connections are of recent origin and probably 
have no foundation in fact. The Brahmans of the Tarai belong 
chiefly to the great Gaur division, and are immigrants from the 
southern districts. 

The Poms, who form the bulk of the lower castes in the I 
hiUe, numbered 32,968 persons or 14 per cent, of the Hindu 
population. They are almost solely confined to the hill pattis 
and the Bhabar, for in the Tarai and Kashipur their place is 
taken to a large extent by the ordinary low caste population 
of tho plains. The Dorns are apparently an aboriginal race 
and from time immemorial have played the part of serfs 
to the Khasiyas. According to popular estimation, they are 
divided into four grades, all equally impure and outside 
ordinary caste life, but furniBhing cartain distinctions in oceupa* 
t on and the like, which bring the first grade very cioee to the 
lower forms of the Kajput dans. To this first claae belong 
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the KoHf!, who are cloth weayera and agrieuituriata, and keep all 
kinds of animals, pigs and poultry ; the Loliars, the blacksmiths 
of Kumaun, who are to he found in every part of the hill tracts 
and usually receive some land in return for their work or 
else are engaged as cultivators; a certain number of the Lohars 
are known as Tirwas or Saiqalgars, their peculiar ]irofcssion 
being that of armourers ; the Taratas or Tamotas, who 
eoi responded to the Thathcras of the plains ; the Orbs, to whom 
belong the carpenters, masons and stone-cutters, including the 
Baris or quarrymen ; and the Dharis, who are Khasiyas degraded 
for caste offences. In the second class we have the Agaris, w'ho 
gave their name to patti Agar in the Ramgarh valley. By pro- 
fession they arc miners or ore-smelters, and for some contunes 
they wero practically slaves in the mines ; but of late years they 
have found a far more remunerative occupation in road making, 
and some are now wealthy men and good cultivators. The 
Agaris marry with Orlis and do not wear tho sacrod thread, but 
since they have begun to increase in prospont.)* they are rapidly 
becoming Hinduized. They, however, eat animal food excc'ptp 
pork and beef, and take it from tho hands of any castes excf'pt 
the lowest grades of Dorns, Other tribes belonging to this class 
are the Ruriyas, who correspond to the Bansphors, aiid majiufac- 
ture baskets and matting ; the Chimyaras, who are turners and 
make wooden vessels ; the Pahris or village inofficngcra, who act 
as aids to the headmen and receive in return a small rent-free 
field ; and the Bhuls, who correspond to the Telis of tho plains, 
but are also cultivators, and like all the rest keep pigs and 
poultry. The third class comprises the Chamara and Mochis, 
who work in leather and in the hills call themselves Bairsuwas ; 
Handkiyas or potters, and a few others. The fouRh class com- 
prises tho vagrant tribes of musicians and dancers, such as the 
BddiSj the Hurkias and Dumjogis, all of whom arc more or kvs 
disreputablo, and tho Darzas, also called Aujis, who are tailors 
and also cultivators and labourers. The portion of tho village 
assigned to the Doms is known as the Domaura or Domtola, 
The name Haliya was given to those employed as ploughmen 
Mid these people up to 1S40 with their families oould be eold 
with or without the land. The Cbyora or domestio slave could 
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with his family be sold or given away withoiit any reason 
assigned, even although he were a Khasiya who had voluntarily 
entered into service on account of poverty. iN’one of the other 
Dorns could be sold, although each was obliged to do service 
for the villagers according to the trade or oooupation he prac- 
tised, but was entitled to receive a present in return. At other 
times they could dispose of their services as they pleased. 
The first and second classes interruarry, as do the third and 
fourth. 

Next in order come the Chamars, numbering 23,329 persons. ( 
Of these, 16,361 belong to the Tarai and Kashipur and almost 
all the remainder are settlers in the Bhahar. They are chiefly 
agriculturists, but also deal in hides. They closely correspond 
to the lower castes of Dorns in the hills, and eaU. for no special 
mention. It is noticeable, however, that in the Tarai Chamars 
follow the practice of the Dorns and style themselves after their 
oocnpation, for most of the Lohars and Baxhais of the plains 
parganas are merely Chamars in reality. 

The Tharus are the only other Hindu caste which has over ' 
10,000 representatives. At the last census they numbered 16,085 
and were almost entirely confined to the Tarai parganas. These 
Tharus are a most interesting people and call for some detailed 
mention, as they are far more numerous in Naini Tal than in, 
any other district of the provinces. They are also found in the 
low country of Garhw^l and in the Himalayan Tarai as far east 
as the Gorakhpur district. In this district they occur from the 
Kosi eastwards and are chiefly found in the parganas of Kilpuri 
and Nanakmata. They appear to be an aboriginal race who 
claim royal descent on the female side, the story going that 
once upon a time in the remote past when the king of these 
parts was defeated by the forces of an invader, the women of 
the royal palace rather than fall into the hands of the foe fled 
into the jungles with the Saises and Chamars belonging to the 
palace ; from these sprang the two indigenous races of Tharus 
and Bhuksas, the former being descended from Chamars and 
the latter from the Saises. Whatever element of truth there 
may be in this tradition- two facts are noteworthy - the Bhuksas 
bJohb wear the sacred thread of the Hindus, and among both 
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racyg the -womcu of tlio bousehold occupy a far higher position 
than the xoeti. A Thani wife in fact will not eat with her 
husbaiidj whom she invariably regards as her social inferior. 
It is just possible that tlnhs custom may be a relic of polyandry ; 
but this is a more suggestion, as iht'ro is no other survival 
to bear* it oiia. The Tharns aro essentially a jungle folk ; they 
are never happy when separatodL from forests and rivers. Tky 
aro great hunters and great fish-eaters, a simple, cheery people 
deeply imbued with the spirit of the jungle, whieli is to them 
their home. Consequently they aro, like all forest-dwelling 
races, intocsely superstitious. A more haunted, dovil-rixiden. 
race could not be found; and this is a perfect curse to them. 
They have their own priasts or 67j»ram.9, as they are called, 
who must be consulted on every occasion — a practice which 
involves a heavy expenditure for the unfortunate Tharu: for the 
Blmrara, bosidos exacting a foe for the cmisultation, almost 
invariably proaoribos a largo fcuKtaalho only moans of propitiat- 
ing the offended deity. Fx-om habituation and from a long 
^urse of natural fielootion, the Thuru has bceomo almost 
immune from the deadly malarial fever of thoTurai ; itisnottrue, 
aB is usually assorted, tlxat the Thani never suffers from fever; 
but it is an undoubted fact that he is able to live and llourish in 
a climate which is generally fatal to immigrants from o1,her 
districts, hlor do wo find an oxeoRsivo infant mortality among 
the Tharus; tho difference ixx appearance between Tharu 
children and those of soutlxcrxi parentage is abvays striking; 
while the death-rate among the jxlainsmon ia the tarai is 60 
per cent, greater than that among tho Tharus of the Bame pargana. 
There is no doubt that they are tho only race that can thrive 
in tho eastern, jxart of the Turai, and on this aoconut it is of 
tho highest iinportanoo to keep them there. The Tharu is an 
oxcelloat cultivator, and will till about four times an much land 
as a piaiusmaxi in the same noighbourhr>od ; but his migrafeu-y 
habits and his love for breakixxg up now soil make it 
difficrult to prevent him from bolting. Mr. Macdonald made 
a successful experiment in tethering tho Tharus by giving 
them the griater part of Nanakmata on contract, but in 
the kJuifn villages of Kllpurx there is no hold on them 
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whatever. Their indebtedness is one of the chief reasons 
for desertion ; and this is caused by their simplicity. They 
Constantly fall victims to the Palwi money-lender, who 
comes down in the cold weather and works for the Tharu as 
a labourer, returning to tbe Ihlls after lending his wages to his 
master at a rate of interest which, is seldom lower than the foim 
known as si{d sawaya, or 25 per cent. To this is usually 
added up an interest in kind, which may amount to as much 
as five s&rs per rupee lent. Another form is oniti, or two annas 
in the rupee per month. In Bflheri the place of the Pahari is 
generally taken by the Pilibbit Banjara. A second enemy is the 
Panjabi trader, who freq^uents the Tarai in the cold weather j 
while the Tharu’s taste for drink increases his indebtedness. 
The usual result is flight into Nepal, whence be never returns. 
In Bilhori, however, tho Tharu population is on the increase. 
In this pargana they are far more advanced than in Oudh, and 
almost all the patwaris belong to this caste. 

The Bhnksas correspond to theTharus in the western half 
of the Tarai ; but they are uot nearly so numorons, amounting in 
all to 4,804 persons at tho last con.sus. In their habits and cus- 
toms they closely resemble the Tharus, but arc much more 
backward. Sir Henry Elliot writes:* ‘'They claim to bo 
Panwar Hajputs and assert that their chief, Udiyajit, was driven 
from house and home in a quarrel that he had with his brother, 
Jagatdeo, the Eaja of Dharanagar, and came to dwell with a few 
dependants at Banbasa on tho Sarda. Udiyajit had not there 
been long before his aid was solicited by the Eaja of Kumaon, 
whose territories required defence against some of the neighbour- 
ing powers. Snoecss attended the efforts of the Panwar, and the 
gratitude of the Eaja induced him to offer his defenders an 
asylum in his territories.’’ This tradition we can unhesitatingly 
reject, for the Bhnksas h ave nothing in common with the other 
immigrants from the plains. There is no doubt that their 
settlement in the Tarai is of ancient date, for in the Ain~v 
ATtbari the name Bluiksar was given to the parganas of Eudar- 
pur and Kilpnri. The Bhnksas seem to be as immune against 
the daadliuesa of the climate as the Tharue, They bear an 
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excelleat moral oharaoter, kit are very shy and igixorant. Like 
the Tharus they are constantly changing their habitation. Colonel 
Griggj in his memorandum on Mr. Boas' report of 1SS)8, 
■writes: ‘‘The Bhuksa is a hardy little fellow, who loves an open 
country with plenty of water. He generally locates himself 
near the source of the springs, and is a great engineer in his 
own little way by turning them to account. All he requires is 
a little assLstanco when his guls get too deep, and this is now 
given.” 

There are hut very few other castes which are strongly 
represented in this district. Besides those already mentioned, 
the Malis, who numbered 7,481 persons, and the Kahars and 
Kiirmis alone were over 6,000 in number. These belong to the 
cultivating castes of the plains, as also do the Ahirs, Lodhs, 
Muraos and Kisans, who ooour in numbers between 2,000 and 
4,000. The Mails are found in greatest numbers in the Kashipur 
pargana, the Chilkia Bliabar and the Tarai pargana of Bazpur. 
Like all Ibo others, they are immigrants from the southcin 
districts. In the east of tho Tarai thoir place is taken by the 
Muraos. 'Ihe Ivurrais are entirely confined to the Tarai, aa also 
are the Kisans, those being the two principal cultivating castes 
of eastern Rohjlkhand, Very few of those plains cultivators 
ascend to the Bhabar, except as regards Chilkia, much of which 
closely resembles tho Tarai. The Gadariya.s or herdsmen also 
reside for the most part in the Tarai, for in tho hills there is no 
particular caste devoted to tlie care of cattle. Giijars are not 
very numerous in this district, but there is a certain number in 
the Tarai all occupiod in tending cattle, and they have a bad 
reputation here as elsewhere as cattle-stealers. The Ahirs also 
are professionally cattle-breeders, and are chiefly found in the 
western pargauas of the Tarai and Kashipur. Of the other 
immigrant castes little need ho said. They are a very mixed 
lot and come from all parts j thoir universal occupation is agri- 
culture, whatever thoir original profession may have boon. 

In tho hills there are one or two misoellanoons castes of 
some interest or importance. Chief among them arc tho Sauns, 
who numbered S56 persona in 1901, the Naysks, numbering^ 
684, Luis and Bawate These people are probably all cither 
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Dorns or else represent spurious races descended from Dorns 
and Ehasiyas. None of tliem are entitled to the sacred thread, 
even under the lax rules of the hills. Mr. Goudge considered 
them to Toe probably the descendants of aboriginal tribes. The 
Nayaks occupy a large village in the Ramgarh valley, and also 
have one of the -finest estates in the Bhabar near the town of 
Haldwanx. According to the tradition, this singular caste ewes 
its origin to the war of Bharati Chand with Doti, -when the first 
standing army in Kumann took the field and the soldiers con- 
tracted temporary alliances -with the women of the place, 
whose descendants became known as Khatakwalas and eventu- 
ally as Nayakas, from the Sanskrit nayaka, a mistress. The 
male children are called Kayaks and the daughters Patas. The 
men live by cultivation and trade, but the women are brought 
up from childhood as dancing-girls and courtezans, and are widely 
spread over India. They are people of considerable wealth, and 
their village in Ramgarh for houses and standard of comfort is 
infinitely superior to any other in the district. The Sauns come 
from Agar and are hereditary miners and smelters of iron; since 
the abandonment of the iron mines they have become labourers 
and small contractors, and being an acute and laborious race they 
are generally well off. Some of them hold considerable lands 
in the Bhabar. The Luis belong to Chaugarh and are connected 
with the tribe that formerly ruled in the Tanakpur Bhabar. 
They are purely agricultural people and call themselves Rajputs, 
■although they probably have no claim whatever to the title. 
The Eawats hold a few villages in Chhakhata and lay claim to 
royal origin, but they do not assume the sacred thread. 

The Yaishyas are not very numerous in this district, buti 
are people of considerable wealth and importance. Banias 
numbered 4,852 persons in all and belong chiefly to the Agarwal 
subdivision. They are descended from immigrants from the 
plains and are found in all parts of the district except the Tarai. 
They are most numerous in Kashipur and the Bhabar Kotab, 
■while in the hill pattis over 65 per cent, of the Banias are Agar- 
wals, and in their habits and customs have praeticall/ become 
hiUmen- Under the same head come the Sahus or Sahs, -who 
belong to tho family of the Almora Chfindhxifl Some of thnia 
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claim to bo Kajputs, others stylo thomsclvos Khattris, wJulc 
others agaia saj-- that they arc closccudod from Agar\valM, \sho 
have immigrated into Kuinuuu. The Ivliattris ]ir(‘pcr uiimbw od 
414 persons at the last census, and of those almost all bolmig to 
the towns of Jospiir and Kashipur. There are about 1,000 
Kayasths in the district, of whom 750 Ijelong to the Tarai ami 
Ivasiupur, and the rcmiii)ider to ISTaini Tal itself, the latter being 
properly residents of the plains, w'ho are engaged in Govoru- 
ment ami other service. 

Turning next to the Musalmans we find, as is only to be 
Gvpocted, that the vast majority raside in the Tarai and Kashi- 
pnr to the south of tho district. In the latter, Musalmans are 
almost cfpial in numberB to the Hindus, In tho Tarai they are 
most nnmorous in the western piirganas, being comparatively 
scarce in Bilhori, Hanakmata and Kilpuri, tho first of these 
containing only 1,513 Musalmans. In the western half of the 
Tarai, however, the case is very different ; in pargana Gadarpur 
they are iietaaDy found in oon.sidoraiilc excess, numbering 8,5 H) 
out of a total of l'l,£!23 inhabitants; whik) in lludarpur mid 
Ba/pur they amount to nearly 50 pcrcout. of the total pnpuU- 
fion. There has been a considerable tlceroaso in tho niimbor of 
Itupalmuns of late years, for in 1881 they amouiitod to over Sd 
per cent., as against 24'‘U per cent, of tho whole population .it 
tlie present tirao. This decline is outiroly iinoomicctod witli the 
question of tho ermqiarativc rate of increase on the part of 
Hindus and Musalmans. In almost every other district it has 
been observed that there is a marked tondenoy for tho latter to 
increase more rapidly than their Hindu brethren ; but in bTaini 
Tal the Mu sal man population is almost Avholly supplied by 
immigration from without. In this part of tlio dsatrict, as 
with tlio Hindus so witli tho Musalmans, the number of 
deaths greatly oxcoccls that of births for every thousand of 
the population, and thoroforo tho lumibors can only be kept 
up by reinforcements from other districts. In the Bhabar 
there is a fair proportion of Miisaimaas, who have been 
long settled there, amounting to about thirteen per cent, of 
the jmpulatiou One-third of diem reside in the town of 
HMdwiitu whore they are eluc ly cmployod as trudore and 
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carriers. There are very few in Chanhhainsi Bhabar, but a fair 
number in Kotah, where their largest colonies are in the towns 
of Kaladhiingi and Ramnagar and the village of Rhilaili ; and 
also in Chilkia there are a considerable number of Musalman 
settlers who cultivate the landj chiefly Pathans from Moradabad 
and Bijnor. In the hills there are very few Musalmans, and 
almost the whole number belong to the settlement of Naini Tal 
itself. Outside the station and its immediate vicinity Musalmans 
are hardly to be fotmd, almost the only exceptions being 
Mukhtesar, where a certain number are employed in the Govern- 
ment Laboratory and on the road from Kathgodam to Almora, 
which is frequented by Baajara carriers. The whole Musalman. 
fraternity is regularly organized here as elsewhere; there are 
Qazis at JTaim Tal and in the Tarai. There are very few 
mosques in the district, the cliief being those at Naini Tal, Hald- 
wani, Kashipnr and Gadarpur ; the last is an old building erected 
during the days of Pathan rule about 120 years ago. 

Of the total Musalman population Sheikhs number 18,515 
or 24 per cent. One-half of these are of the Siddiqi eubdivi- i 
Sion, the remainder being chiefly Qurreshis, who predominate 
ill the Bhabar and Sfaiui Tal itself. Next come Jnlahas, 
numbering 12,791 or nearly seventeen per cent. These are 
mostly cultivators, although a certain number of them follow 
their ancestral occupation of weaving in Kasbipur and the 
Tarai. They are almost all immigrants from the southern dis- 
tricts, and are the strongest of all the Musalman subdivisions 
in the Tarai. The other Musalman castes and subdivisions call 
for no special mention, none of them having as many as 6,000 
lepresentatives ; the most numerous are Turks, Paqirs, Pathan s, 
Rains, Telis, Barhais, Behnas and Mewatis. The Turks are 
entirely confined to the Tarai tahsO. They are more numerous 
in this district than in any other part of the United Provinces, 
and indeed only occur elsewhere in Bareilly and Moradabad. 
There are, however, very large numbers of them in the adjoin- 
ing Native State of Rampur- Sir Henry Elliot considered 
them to be a tribe of Banjaras, but they themselves stoutly 
deny the connection, claiming to be descended from western 
luvadere who accompanied the Moghals. At present they are 
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a purely agrioultnral race, as also are the Biains, a caste which 
only occurs in larger numbers in Pilibhit, but which is found in 
many parts of Rohilkhaiid and the northern districts of Meerut. 
Tiio Pathans chiefly come from Bampiir and are a very 
heterogeneous lot, no single subdivision of tliem being in auy 
way prominent. A few years ago numbers of Panjabis imnii- 
giatod to the Tarai, but soon left on account of the climate. 

The Arya SamaJ is of no great importance in this district, 
although there arc six recognised lodges of the fraternity. Of 
the whole number, 110 live in the Bhabar, S3 in Kashipnr, ten 
in the Tarai, and only nine in the hills. The total number 
increased from 130 in 1891 to 212 at the last census, but the 
movement has made no great progress and shows no signs of any 
rapid extension. The majority of tho Aryas in this district 
are Brahmans; the remainder are of various castes, chiefly 
Banias, Rajputs and Kayasths. 

i Tho Sihlr religion can pcarooly be said to have a pemranont 
footing in this district. There is indeed tho old Sikh shrine of 
Nanakmata in the Tar.ai, but tho numbor of Sikhs in tho wliolo 
of that talisfl was returued as ten only at tho last census. Tho 
remaining 9-1 follower’s of this religion arc mostly straiigcia 
belonging to the police fora' or otlierwise emjdoyed in Govoni- 
ment service. The Jains ai’o almost wholly confined to tho 
ICasliipiur tahsll and rosido in the towns of Kashipiir and 
Jaspur, rvhero they occupy a somewhat prominent position as 
traders. 

There remain the Christians, Tirese vary in numbers 
greatly according to the season, and the returns are conse- 
quently deceptive. The census of March 1901 showed a total 
of 1,417, of whom 1,074 resided in the Naini Tal tahsil, 190 in 
tho Bhabar, 80 in Rashipur and 01 in tlie Tarai. From this it 
will appear that Clvri.stianity hap made no groat strides among 
the native population. No leas tJmn 768 of filio total number 
wore EuropoanB or Eurasians, and ordy 050 natives. Of tlio 
latter, 201 belonged to the American Episcopal Methodist 
church, 69 were Presbyterians, 193 Roman Catholics, 38 of tho 
Anglican Coimnunion, and the reefc of other or unepecified 
denonxinfltionB. Small though the nnmbere are, they have 
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greatly increased of late years, for in 1891 there were only 16 
Native Christians recorded in the census returns. 

The work o£ the American Methodist Mission began aSj4 
early as 1857, when the Rev. "W. Butler came for refuge with ^ 
his family from Bareilly to Naord Tal at the outbreak oi the 
miitiuy. He hired a house above Malli Tal and opened an 
English service there. In the next year he was joined by four 
others, one of whom, the Rev. S. Knowles, remained in charge 
after the departure of the other missionaries on the restoration 
of order in the provinces. A small vernacular boys’ school was 
started in the upper bazdr, and a similar school for girls was 
opened in Talli Tal, while services were begun for soldiers at 
the Convalescent Dep6t. In 1859 the Mission Hall, the oldest 
chapel belonging to the mission in these provinces, was built 
and has been since used regularly for native services. Adjoin- 
ing it is the native high school with its clock-tower, a very 
flourishing institution with an average of 113 scholars. The 
mission also supports two good English schools. That for [boys 
IS known as ‘Oak Openings’ and stands on the Sher-ka-danda 
lidge; it has an annual average of some 80 or 90 boarders 
and is supported from the income of 'The Poplars,’ a large 
business house erected by the Rev. T. Craven on the site of the 
great landslip. The other is the Wellesley high school for girls, 
on the opposite side of the lake above Smuggler’s Rock ; this 
is one of the most popular English girls’ schools in the United 
Provinces and never has less than a hundred boarders. Besides 
these, the mission also owns the large Methodist English Church 
at the lower end of the lake ; this was built after the landslip 
of 1880 by the Rev. J. Cheeny and is largely attended; it is 
capable of seating 500 persons. Then there is the Mission 
Sanitarium above the Mission house for the use of workers in 
the plains; and English parsonage close by. Altogether the 
mission owns property in Naini Tal with an aggregate assessed 
value of over Rs. 68,000. 

As shown by the figures of the last census report the popu- 
lation of the Naini Tal district is mainly dependent on agricul- 
ture. The number of persona thus deriving a aubsiBtenee 
amounted to 197,217 or 63 3 per oeait. of the whole The 
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proportion is considerably lower than the provincial average and 
very much less than in the adjoining d^trict of Almora, where 
it rises to 91-5 per cent. At tin- fan.c time industml population 
is not unusually large, amounting to 12'7 per cent. If to these 
figures l)C ad<lcd the small commeroial and professional popula- 
tions, which together amount to 1'9 per cent., there remains 
22‘1 por cent, otherwise engaged. The hulk of this remainder 
eonsists of persons employed in general labour other than 
agiioultiiral, and this accounte for 9“1 per cent, j while nearly 
four per cent, are engaged in personal services of various kinds 
and two per cent, in pasture and the care of animals. The 
remaining seven per cent, come under the heads of admi- 
nistration, transport and storage, and. means of sub.sisteuce 
indepeudent of any occupation, the last generally implying 
mendicancy. Tor practical {iurpo.scs, tiie rmly occupations other 
than agricultural which are doserving of notice aro those which 
are classed as imlustrial. Those include the preparation of 
supply of articles <d’ food and drink as well as all tiio various 
ciafls and industries. There are no mamilacturcs of any 
importance in the district, fiotno 7,690 ))erson.s are engaged in 
Cfdtou-weaving and other cognate indnstrios, which arc chiefly 
carried on in tlic Kaslapur tahsll; 2,400 persons arc returned 
as working in iron and steel, and .some 3,(!00 aro workers in 
wood, cane and other forest produce. Further, it may he noted 
that a very considerable proportion of the industrial poinilation 
is also partly dependent on agriculture. Outside the settlement 
of Kaini Tal, and apart from the railway and other main lines 
of traffic along wliich a largo carrying trade is maintained, the 
people of the district are almost wholly dependent on the 
natural products of the soil whether cultivated or of spontaneous 
growth. 

The condition of the people pre.sentR some striking contrasts. 
In the h ills the wtato of the pea.sautry has materially improved 
in every direction since the ooiKpiast of Kumaun. Cultivators 
are now numerous in the more highly tilled parte and good 
arable land is scarce. The development of Haini I’a! and Bani- 
khet has brought about a great increase in the wealth of the 
hm people who have been thus provided with excellent markete 
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and also with ahimdant sources of labour. The great develop- 
ment of the Bhahar, too, has given most material advantages to 
the hillmen, who find caltivatioa in the lowland villages so 
profitable that they can afford to neglect their old lands in the 
hills. The assessment is everywhere very light, and at no time 
have the people suffered from the pressure of the revenue 
demand. Mr. Goudge, in his assessment report on the hill 
pattis, states that the slight increase in the population during 
the last three years is the only bad sign to be detected. The 
people are very rich in cattle, and have abundant pasture both m 
the Bhabar and the hills, while they find a ready market for ghi, 
milk and daki in the towns. The spread of potato cultivation 
has also largely contributed to their material prosperity since 
the last settlement. The increasing importance of the hill stations 
in Kumaun has affected the pattis which lie near the rail and 
along the chief routes in a very perceptible manner. The num- 
ber of roadside shops and small bazars which have sprung up in. 
recent years, as at Ranibagh, Ganja, Bhowali, Ramgarh and 
Khairna is ample evidence of this. The people themselves are 
losing the characteristics of the liillmen found beyond Almora. 
They are averse to, and above, carrying loads, and the coolie 
population for work in the forests and along the roads is largely- 
imported from Alraora and Garhwal. They have no need to 
earn money in the way their forefathers did. This increase of 
wealth has its dangers, for the hill-men are much given to gam- 
bling. Chauthan and Chhakhata have an evil name for this vice- 
In the Tarai and Kashipur, on the other hand, there is a 
very different state of things. The serious deterioration of the 
Kashipur pargana of late years has had a universally admitted 
effect, and the condition of the people there, as will be seen 
from the separate article on that pargana, is often miserable in 
the extreme. In the Tarai, too, though the land is fertile and 
rents are light, nothing can overcome the terrible nature of the 
climate. In the east the Thsrus and Bhuksas, who alone seem 
able to stand its effects, are generally in prosperous circumstances ; 
but this is the only bright feature in the state of the Tarai peasantry. 
The immigrants from the plains wonld no doubt be able to amass 
considerable wt3alth if they only had the tune but unfortunately 
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few of tfiem live to enjoy the fruits of their lahom- as thcjr 
health almost invariably gives w'ay after a short residence^ 
and their condition is generally most unenviaMe. Fro in tlio fact 
that they aro froquentdy attracted away from the Tarai by the 
Kam]>ur thekadars, whose villages aro grain-rented, it would 
appear that they arc here deterred from remaining, not only by 
the climate, ])ut by the fixed cash rente and the constant inter- 
ference of subordinato oflScials. The Bhuksas and tho Tharusv 
and espeeiaily the latter, are often heavily indebted,. — a subject to 
which reference has already been made ; but everything j>ossihIe 
15 dono to keep th<®e valuable tonanfes satisfied, for thoy are the 
mainstay of cultivation in parts of the Tarai in which no plains- 
man could possibly liva 

The villages in the hill pattis piresont a neat appearance 
from a distaneo, but frapiontly this impression is ontircly effaced 
on a oluscr examination by the filthy accumulations in and 
around the dwcUing-housos. Theso aro usually of two storeys, 
the lower being used for housing the cattle and tiio U]>pcr as a 
rosidoucc for the mem hors of the family. In hay4iv the ](nvi.r 
rooms serve as shops. Tho upper storey hasgenoraliy a vorandali 
wheih may l)c opon or closed, llie walls arc hnilt of stone and 
the roof of slates. The hotisos arc froriuontiy built in -rOwH 
and generally on a slope. Tlio apartments of tho houHOs are as 
u rule very huv, dark and confined, and are ill-arranged for 
health or convenience, \rhile outside the front ondosurt' in which 
the cattle are kept is often little better than a ]*c(^6ptiu;lo for 
marmre. In the towns and villages Immofliately under tho liilla 
the houses resemble tlioseof the upper piattis; but further south the 
hill cultivators of the Bhabar commonly reside in grass and 
wattled huts during the cold weather, the villages being 
enclosed iii a thorn fence, with the huts at a considerable dia- 
lance from each other. In the long settled villagi's of the 
lihabar each tenant has his homcHtoad on his field hy himself, 
generally a substantial building with a small yard or garden, 
a grain-store and threshing-floor. Tho cattle are penned 
apart, near tho village road or waste land. In the Tarai the 
ordinary mud hut of Eolulkhand is most common aiid is the 
mii versa! habitation of fbe iaamigrants from the plains Such 
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houses cost about seven rupees to construct, of -which the grass 
roof accounts for more tlian half. These houses differ, however, 
very materially from those of the Tharns and Bhuksas, who 
build their dwelling-places on, an entirely different system, 
possibly on account of their greater experience, for they attribute 
their immunity from fever largely to the nature of their habita- 
tions. The Tharu house is built so as to avoid damp as far as 
possible. In the first place the walls, instead of being of thick 
mud which becomes thorouglily saturated and takes a long time 
to dry, are of wattle with a very thin coating of mud, such a 
wall drying very rapidly after the cessation of rain. Secondly, 
the ends of the thatch instead of being trimmed off short are 
left long and irregular, the object obviously being that the 
rain water should not continually fall in one place and so form 
a regular ditch round the house, as is the case -with the ordinary 
plains dwelling. Lastly, they are most particular about their 
drinking water : not only is it always covered, but it is kept in 
a separate shed at some distance from the house. In the plains 
brick houses are found in Kashipur and Jaspnr alone. 

Owing to the large number of immigrants and settlers from 3 
different parts of the provinces, the languages spoken in the 
district are somewhat varied.* By far the greater number of 
inhabitants are found in the Tarai and Bhabar, and most of these 
speak Western Hindi, the principal dialect used being Hindo- 
stani mixed with Braj and Kanaujia. In the hill pattis the 
chief language used is the Kumauni form of Central Pahari, but 
Garhwali is spoken by the numerous coolies from Garhw^l. In 
the Census Eeport for 1901 an estimate was made of the propor- 
tion in which these languages are used, and according to this, 
66 per cent, of the inhabitants speak Western Hindi and SO'6 
per cent, speak Kumauni. Besides these 1,934 persons gave 
Garhwali as their language, while there were also 4,238 speakers 
of Kepali, Parbatia and Giirkhah, aud 270 speakers of Bhotia, 
besides small numbers of persons using their languages. The 
Thams and Bhuksas of the Tarai are frequently said to have a 
distinct dialect of their own ; but apparently this is not the case, 

* See Hill Dialects of the Kumaun Divisioa, by Pandit Ganga Datt 
TTproti 1900 
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ft's they generally Uf^o ordinary Hmdostani with f-ome admix- 
ture of Kumauni. The s^cript in coinmou use throughout the 
di'itrict is the Ivagri and all the reoords are thus maintained. 
The Persian character is very Htllc used exeoi>t in the Ivashipur 
pargana. There is no indigenous literature in the distrietj and 
no native newspapers are ]m})li'=hed in Naini Tal. 

The different {'orms of tenures and proprietary rights in the 
hill pattis of Naiui Tal differ somewhat in appellation and form 
irom those of the pilains districts. Throughout Kumaun from 
the oonquGrit the maxim that the property in the soil rests with 
the State has never been forgotten. In former days the occupant 
iaudholdera held their estates in hereditary and transferable 
property ; but their tenures were never indefeasible, and as they 
were derived from grants made by the supreme power, so might 
they be abrogated l)y the grantor or his representative without 
oven an allegation of dotanlt. The frw|iiont exereiso of this 
prerogative would no doulff have hcon highly unpopular; but lu 
fhc neighbourhood of the capital and on the border such 
til bitrary transfers worn not unentnmon ; and where a provision 
of land was made for servieos mnlerod, it was usually at the 
oxiH'nse of existing rigljts. laind held In ]n'upru'tury right in 
tho hills is still termed and the proprietor is a ikdirn'm, 

the word iKuuindar being rtvi(.rieb'd t.o the culiavatur actiuiilly 
hobliiig or oeeupying the land, whoihor a proprietor or ionunt. 
Whore the proprietors are, as is genorally the case, a coparcenary 
body, tliey :i.re known as hissadars and tho tenure is usually 
called liji/mja-hhant, resorabling the bhaiyaehara tenure of the 
plains in which the proprietary right is in an extreme state of 
subdivision, each estate being shared among all the oopareciiers, 
although each holding is expressed in actual areas and net in 
fractional shares. The (trigin of such property is traced either 
t(j lyng-establishod bc'reditary oecnpaney, or to a grant from tho 
State, or to purchase Irittn some former proprietor. In the first 
ease tho owners uro ahoriginal hill tribes, as will he seen in 
dhuaissing tho chiof proprietary oastos. Tho second category 
comprises the descendants of immigrants from the plains, whoso 
ancestors rtjcoivod grants of land in service tenure, which, 
however, differed from tho Qiankdr or jaedad tenures of the 
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southern districts in that it conveyed an actual property in the 
soil. Further, the Gurkhas used frequently to grant land in 
proprietary right to those who brought waste under cultivation— 
a practice followed by the British Government in the Bhahar. 

In all such hissadari estates the place of the mdlguzar or 
lambarddr of the plains is taken by a headman known, as a 
padh^n. In the days of the Chand rule this official had very 
much the same duties as at present : he collected the revenue, 
attended to the police duties of the village, represented the 
coparcenary body when necessary, and was in charge of ad 
the sayar or miscellaneous produce. He frequently had a 
deputy known as a kotdl and appointed by himself. In the 
event of a balance being due from the padh^n, he might be 
jiablc to forfeit his office and emoluments, and these might 
be given to any person in the estate engaging to make good 
the balance. In aU old vill^es a recorded portion of the sir 
land is enjoyed by the padh^n rent-free as haq padMnchdrif'Vfh.ih 
in newly-settled villages the padh^n makes as much as he 
can from the rents of the tenants-at-will, after satisfying the 
Government demand. Where padhdncMri land existed in suffi- 
cjent quantity, that was the only remuneration allowed; but 
where there was not enough or none at aU, five per cent, on the 
revenue was allowed from the other hissadars. Under the old 
arrangements the padhfins received a number of dues, such as 
fees on marriages, portions of every goat killed in the village, 
grain, ghi and the like. These dues were the cause of much 
litigation, and at Mr. BecketBs settlement they were commuted 
to a money payment of 26 per cent, on the revenue to the great 
relief of all. The padhdn must be a shareholder in the village, 
ifeid if possible a resident ; when he lives in another village 
he appoints another sharer as his deputy, or if he be the sole 
proprietor he appoints a resident khaikar for the performance of 
police duties. There* is no hereditary right to the office, but as a 
rule the son succeeds his father, unless incapable on account 
of youth or want of talent, in which case the sharers are called 
upon to appoint another padhdn from amongst themselv^. The 
padh^n is removeable for inefficiency, malversation, or at the 
requisition of the majority of the co-sharers. 
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In the hill pattis there arc two inain forms of toisiiiit 
right dift’oriug considerably from each other. In the first 
place there are the kluiikai'S, who are someth iiig l>etwoen 
undor-propriotorfi and oecupaiicy tonantSj a comparatively small 
class in this district, who do not pay rent, but the Govern- 
ment demand and 25 per cent, in addition, which is known 
as nidUMna, and goes to tho hiasadars. These khaikars aie 
nsiially of tko same class as the actual proprietors and have 
the same tastes and the same standard of comfort. This 
tenure originated in those estates in which land was given 
in thdt by the State, the former proprietors sinking to the 
level of tenants of the new grantee who was allowed by 
custom to take oue-third of tho cultivation into his own hands 
as nir. In the remainder of the estate, the right of cultivation 
remained with the original occupants, who wore now termed 
khaikars and paid their rent at an invariable rate. Siuoe the 
conquest tlio khaikar has by custom a horodil'ivry right of 
occupancy at fixed rates, but cannot dispose of such rlghf, 
though ho may carry on his cultivation through a tonant-at-will. 
IHa rent cannot bo increaKod during the curronoy of tho soltto- 
ment, and so long as ho pays this he is safe from any intoi- 
ferenco. Khaikari rights are liable to sulKlivision by fnhonir' 
anee, and consequently khaikars arc often compelled to cultivate 
other lands as ordinary tenants. Altugothor abmit 16 percent, 
of the land is held by tenants of this caste. Tho only tenants 
proper are sirtitns or tenants-at~will, and those are so few that 
they rarely, if ever, pay a oompotition rent, for the great bulk 
of the cultivation is carried on by the proprietors themsohes. 
These aii't£lnB are either Doms holding land in lieu of service to 
the village community,^ or paying a share of tho produce, or else 
they are hissaddrs of oiio villago cultivating in another and 
paying little more than the Govortimout demand. The elms 
includes tliose who in tho earlier years of liritisli rulo wore 
known as Ji/diyas and were in reality domestic slaves. Tho 
sirtg,n has no permanent rights whatever and Ids hohling is not 
entered in tho rccord-of-rights. 

f In addition to the tenuros already montlonod. rcfcrcnco 
mnet be made to a cunons form which is oonfined to potato 
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cultivation. Mr. Goudge .writes : Most of the actual culti- 
vators of this tuber come into the oak forests from congested 
centres of the Almora district, Salam in Chaugarkha, or pargana 
Phaldakot, and take leases from the co-sharers of the village for 
a term of years. Previous to the settlement of the potato tracts 
in 1896 they used to pay fairly large rents ; but since then they 
have become known as sajhis or partners, paying a proportion 
of the crop, usually one-third over and above the Government 
demand which was fised at its. 2 per acre. In some cases 
these sajhis did not pay anything to the proprietor, though now 
recorded as his tenants, and the patwari used to collect the potato 
rent direct from them. In the Government mahals (of Binaik- 
dhnra), whore all the cultivators are men from other districts, 
Almora, or Doti in Nepal, they are recorded as sirtSns of Govern- 
ment, and the collection of rent or revenue is made under the 
system known as hhdvyiP 

In many viUageg we find middlemen between the State and 
the proprietors, witli a kind of superior riglit. Such persons 
were formerly known by different names in different parts 
of Kumann; but in Naini Tal they are styled thokdfe. Such 
officers had formerly both duties and rights, and at one time 
played an important part in the revenue administration. Under 
the Gurkha rule the land assessed to revenue was assigned 
for the support of troops, and the collection was entrusted to the 
commandants of different regiments. The latter naturally could 
not remain in their assignments for any lengthy period, and 
consequently the details of assessment and collection were dele- 
gated to some prominent landholder as deputy, who wag made 
responsible for the revenue. Such officials were not permanently 
appointed, and at first changed office frequently, , but being 
almost always chosen from amongst the principal padhans, it 
was only natural tlrat the office should develop a tendency 
to remain in one family. In consideration for the respon- 
sibility the thokd^r received either a small portion of land free 
of revenue or a remission of revenue, and w'as also entitled 
to demand a small due or nasa/rdrM from each village in excess 
of the State demand, as well as trifling dues on marriages 
ocoaming within thmr eirole The power granted to the tbokdiirB 
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wa? soon aluiHed.^Jty thona : findiug thorn seh’-es iiu controlled, they 
manipulated the afisessniont they pleaded, and fchu^» by niitimg 
the padhaiis oularged their poss-ossiouH ornirmoualy. The fiist 
blow ftruok against thih usnrpsitiori ^vaw at tiro ftri^t triorunal 
settlement of IdlS, when the village j)ro[n’it>tary ImkIj was 
admitted tu engage: and in Jfi2l the thokddrs were exproshly 
foihiddon to interfere in the collection of rovoiuio in any village 
not their own proiierty. Mr. Traill transferred this duty to the 
padhitus, and the th.i)kd4r.s wore limited to intorl'erencc in 
matters cif police, receiving certain fixed fee.s in lieu of the 
former nuraorous dues. At the same time, the office was nomin- 
ally contiuuod to members of the families from which they had 
been selected, although they coidd be removed for misoundnet or 
neglect. They wore ref^uired to report otfenccs and casualties, to 
search for stolen property and seize offieudors, to take charge of 
'unclaimed pi’operty in the case of a person dying withmit hoiis, 
to colluct aioHos and supjdics from Tihe villages of their charge, 
and generally 1.o assist the [lutevaris. In liidU thuso duties wf-iM 
rnodiiicd.uud all poUc ‘0 work was taken away from tlie thokdfirs 
ouing to their i'roqm '111 !ial lit <tf taking bribes and boeause their 
ap])ointniont tendodto tmiiimizo tlie village rospt<nsibility for the 
prevention of crime. Jt was ncconlingly detonninod that the 
more important men should roafve duos varying from six to 
ten. per omit, on the revenue in those villages in which their right 
was asccrtuiiiod at Mr. Batten’s settlement ami that throe per 
cent, ehoiild be given to all whose names were in tho'kcldri leases 
if they were upheld amongsit those who were descended from 
men in office at the conquest. Tins rule was followed by- 
Mr. Beckett, and the dues were deducted from the revenue 
of tho villages aifected. 

In the Bhabar tenures differ considerably in nature aud 
assume fi\'e different forms. In the lirst place there are the 
dircctly-mauuged or kh/cm villages, in which tho tenure is 
practically ruiijiUwaH; and which accoitni for 43(-)oiit of a total 
of 61G villages into which this whole of tho cultivated land 
is divided, IMext oomo tho old siittled villages along the foot 
of the hills hold on tho same tenure as the lull villages : those 
consist both of villages -which were settled before the Bntash 
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of hissadars under a padh^n and also of those which were 
granted in proprietary right by Mr. Traill and Mr. Batten to any 
one who would enltivate them. Such villages occur in Chhakhata 
and Kotah only, and number 26 and 27 respectively. Thirdly, 
there are the 14 villages in Chilkia which are held under a regular 
settlement in the ordinary bhaiyachara tenure of the plains, 
here known as mtistajin. These were transferred from Morad- 
abad in 1860, together with eight others which formerly belonged 
to the Kashipur estate and which were taken under direct manage- 
ment. Fourthly, there are 34 deposited villages, four in Chan- 
bhainsi, twenty in Chliakbata and ten in Kotah. These were at 
one time held as settled viUagea in ’which the settlers enjoyed 
proprietary rights which were later on relinquished to or deposited 
with Government. This relinquishment was due to the inability 
of the shareholders to cultivate frilly the village area, and was only 
partial in its effects, for the proprietors retained a lien on the 
village in the shape of a mdl ikdna, allowance of ten per cent, on the 
collections. Lastly, there were till recently nine villages known 
aa of which only one remains. These villages were 

those which were deposited subsequent to Mr. Roberts’ settlement 
of 1890. They were managed directly by Government through 
the agency of a muqaddam or headman, who took the place of a 
sirgiroh and received a mdlikdna of 6^ per cent. In the -villages 
held on the hill tenure of settlement, the cultivated area in the 
possession of the padh^ns and headmen and the hissadArs or 
sharers is regularly assessed, while any waste land within the 
village boundaries that may he cultivated is treated as a hh&m 
mahal. Grazing and other rights are permitted within the 
demarcated boundaries. Khaikars or tenants with occupancy 
rights pay to the owners' a ‘nidlikdna of 18 pies in the rupee, 
corresponding to the 20 or 25 per cent, of the hills, the ordinary 
assessed rent for the land, together with nine pies as padhSn’s 
fee and the patwari cess of three per cent, on the rent or 
revenue. Their rights are heritable, but not transferable, except 
with the hissadars’ permissioa, while the padliins and hissad^irs 
have heritable and transferable rights over all their lands. In 
the directly managed villages Government is the landholder. 
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and routs are collected through the agonoy of a ysdiian or 
sirgiroli. With tho exeoptioii that there is no kliaik.ui 
mdlikdmi in sncli yillagcs tliey differ little trem the settled 
Villages; only the //ftg sir</mi7i,fr here mnomits to ton in phico of 
five per oont.j the reason being that ihe padiiSn has all the 
esponso of settling cultivators in his village by making 
advances to them. The patwari rate of three per cent, is 
paid everywhere. Eonte are fixed in all aliko^ and the same 
rates are used in fixing the amounts payable both by tenants 
and proprietors. 

The difforoiit forms of tenancy in the Bliabar, generally 
Bpeakingj resemble those of the Iiills. In aU villages the 
tenants, whether khalkars or sirtans, pay rent on a fixed princi- 
ple, according to the settlement. In the case of now cultiva- 
tion no rent is chargod to settlers for the first two years, in order 
that they may clear tho jungle and build their buts. Sir Henry 
Eamsay’s rule was that for the third year four annas per hiijJia was 
charged, in the following year six annas, and then eight auuas. 
The cultivators wore indnood to sow kharlf evopH by charging 
nothing for tlio laud, and thus it became tlio vulo to sow rico 
when they found what a profilahlo crop it was. At the present 
time tho systom is different for now lands. IViKUi a pint of 
forest land is given out, which is not very often, rent is asswsed 
in the second year and aometimcrt in. tho latter half of the first 
year, as the men now employ wood-cutter.s who do the foiling 
and clearing for the purpose of burning and exporting charcoal 
for which they oven pay the sirgiroh a small sum. Befoiv, 
however, land is assigned, care has to be taken tha-t water for 
irrigation can be laid on, and if so whether tho supply in that 
part of our canals will admit of this extra service. Fnrtlier, the 
assignee is bound down to bring new settlors from tho hills and 
not to draw on oxiatiug villagoe for his cultivation. In fact a 
list is taken fromHra of tho men he proposes to bring from the 
hills. Finally, ho has to execute an agreonicufc to cultivate the 
assigned area within a given period, subjoc.t on failure to oject- 
ment from the grant. In Sir Henry Eamsay’s time advances 
of money used to be made from the treasury to men exploiting 
now areas or to the sirguoha of backward vrilages, but be oeaaed 
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making these advances four or five years before his retirement. 
And herein the Bhahar cultivation differs frooa, that of the 
Tarai, for "whereas large sums are still expended in tciqdv% 
advances in the Tarai Government Estates, it is never necessary 
to do so in the Bhahar. The sirgiroh or headman of a village 
finds his own cultivators to whom he himself makes advances 
for purchase of plough-cattle, seed, &c., and receives lambardari 
fees at the rate of Es. 10 per cent, on the cultivated area. 
Should the cultivation decline, owing to inattention or want 
of enterprise on part of a sirgiroh, he is brought to account 
and given grace for a year or two in "which to "work up his 
cultivation, and on failure to do so, he is eventually dismissed 
from hia post and another approved man of the same or an 
adjacent village is installed in his place, preference always 
being given to a relative, if forthcoming, of the outgoing 
sirgiroh.”* 

Owing to the changed condition of things, Mr. Eoherts made 
several alterations in the system of assessing rents at his settle- 
ment of 1890, and it may be of interest to quote his words tf 
“ Hitherto a rate was arbitrarily fixed per higha,, no classifica- 
tion of soil being made. The object in view was to have a low 
rental so as to enable capitalists to put money into the soil and 
to bring down tenants from the hills. The rate fixed was eight 
annas per higJia, and the same rate was fixed in settled as well 
as directly-managed villages. In the settled villages this rate 
was the rental of the khaikar, pins one anna and six pies per higha 
for shareholder, nine pies per bigha padhSn's fee, and Es. 3 
per cent, patwari cess on the Government demand. All land held 
in tenancy other than khaikari was recorded as lehudlsdsht of the 
proprietor, in whose share the land came, and was assessed at 
eight annas plus patwari and padh^n’s fee. Both the hhv.dh&sM 
and khaikar lands are under-leased to subtenants called sirt^ns, 
who are mere tenants-at-will. For these a higher rental obtains, 
either by fixed lump sum donation at time of entry on land, or 
by paying a higher rate of rental to proprietor or khaikarj 
written leases are seldom recorded, and the sirt^ receives no 
mention in any Government papers. The method of cultivation, 

• Mr HoU ngbery** report, 1834, p 8 t P 3 
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too, is difforent; nearly ail cuitivwtion is by hired labour. In 
this form a proprietor probably himscdf marinres a field, a '5 
all keep largo licrds of cattle j ho then lots it out to a cnitivatuig 
tenant, pays a lump sum down fwjcording to area of field, largo 
or small, according b) its p(»sition as regai-(ls water, and aocru'd- 
ing to the amount it has been manured, distance from tlic jungle, 
&o. The cultivator so Iiiring in turn employs a mjhi or partner 
tenant: to this man he advauGcs some Ks. 20 to Rs. 50; he is 
either a plainsman or low ousts hillnum or aPotiyni from Nepal, 
and is paid as his wages one-third of the crop ivhen ripe, the 
sajhi doing all the labour and watching the crop, while the leal 
tenant is in the hills cultivating land there,” Mr. Robeits, 
after dividing the Bhabar into circles, applied four rates according 
to the circumstances of the viHago; he fixed a ten-anna rate 
as the maximum, and took throe lower rates of eiglit, six and 
four annas. In general, the upper villages ]wy a Ingiior rate. 
For now fallow u rate of four annas was fixed, while for uld 
fallow brought under cultivation and irrigated only wali<'r-rato h 
charged. 

Land tonuros in the Tarai diffor consideraldy from those of 
the rest of tho district. The majority of the villages arc Htefw, 
or dirocfily-managod, the rent being in cash at a hUjhft,‘w{i/r into 
and colloctod with the aid of the padhfm, whoso position is 
analogous to that of the padhSn or sirgiroli of tho Jiliabur. Ho 
receives ton per cent, of the colloctious and holds his bind at a 
privileged rate. In siimo casos ho is assisted by a hissadar 
known in the Tharu villages as tho bhalamdnus, whose position 
is merely tliat of a subordinate padhfin. He also Indds his own 
land at a reduced rate. Besides tho hli&m villages, there aio 
several mu.'itaj-iri villages of diffeinnt kinds. In some of thoBo 
the tenui’GH is practically isamiiubtri, as the niudaj Irtt or fariuors 
have full proprietary rights. Thus there are .fib villagos of this 
nature in the Naivakmata pavgana, held on a twenty yearH’aotflo- 
mont; and six villages in Rudarpur and Gadarpur, Hottlod lor 
five years only. On the other hand, there aro three village'^, 
in Rudarpur and five in Bilheri in which thoro is no proprie- 
tary right- they were settled in iMt) and hovo uovor come 
nndox eettlament tonce Farther, lu the Mainajhund portion of 
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Nanakmata there are ten r/iustajiri villages held on a twenty 
years’ settlementj in whieh the farmers have not full proprie- 
taiy rights; and five villages which wero formerly kkdni^ 
but which have been recently leased for the period of this 
settlement. 

In the Tarai lenants-at-will form the great bulk of the onlti- 
vators. In the direetly-managed villages these tenants are allowed ’ 
free gracing and are never dispossessed so long as they pay their 
rents, the holdings passing from father to son. The rents paid 
by them are those fixed by Mr. Boas at bis revision of 1S93. 
They are now paid in cash everywhere, having been gradually 
converted from grain-rents. Cash-rents have now for some 
years been the rule in most parts of the Tarai, except in the 
villages, where rents in kind prevail, this system 
being more popular. In pargana Gadarpnr the kanlmt 
system of appraisement existed in 21 villages in 1891, but 
two years later they had all been converted. In Kilpnii 
the iatai system formerly prevailed, but in 1891 all the rents 
Tierc in cash. In Biiheri and Nauakmata there was a curious 
system known as sahim eharida, whieh has been described 
in the article on that pargana. In Biiheri there is an old 
custom of allowing one higha of maize per plough free of rout 
m order to encourage the cultivation of this crop, and in the 
same pargana new settlers are allowed to till land for the first 
year on payment of cesses only. In determining the rent-rate 
no account was taken of the different soils, but it was assessed 
according to the locality, the proximity of the market, facilities 
of irrigation and the general circumstances of the village. The 
rate is seldom less than four annas per higha,, a lower rate having 
only been allowed in view of special circumstances. The 
average rate for the whole Tarai is five annas ; it is nowhere 
higher than nine . annas, and this is only paid by one village, 
Sultanpur in pargana Bazpur. The southern villages bordering 
on. EoMlkhand usually pay the highest rates, while the Tharu 
and Bhuksa villages in the north are generally assessed at a 
uniform rate of four annas and six pies. At the revision the 
question of rents of fallow land, which had long been a matter of 
dispute, -WBB at length eottled. New land or land not cultivatod 
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for ten years is given free fwr one year to new inariiigrantSj 
and al^o to old teiuints who have niaintuined their former oultii,a- 
tion. With regard to now hilluw, the rule was made that it 
'-houhl generally bo a^^esscd if the tenant has retahied posses- 
sion; this rule, however, refers only ii-j wholo fallow. The puio- 
tice <d' leaving a portioji of the field fallow is very common in 
Tharu and Ilhnksa villages, as these castes are eontinually 
shifting their cultivation from one part of the village to another, 
in order to save the soil from exhaustion. Such fallow is fiee 
of lent in Thant villages, hut in the Bhnksa estates it is paid for 
if it is loss than half the field or less than twenty hvjhas in 
extent, while r-therw'iso it is free. 

On the British occupation of Jviiuiaim it was found that 
conshlcralde Bums of money and tracts of land had bean granted 
!))■ the Chaad llajas and the Ncpalo-oto temples and individuals, 
and these grants woro made the sidiject of careful investigation 
by Mr. Traill. The lands and vilhigos hold in iisfiignmont to 
tomploa J'or religious purposes arc known under the name of 
gwiih, and only those ussignod to individuals are styled rovonno- 
lieo. Tho former are somewhat extensive in the bill pattis. The 
revenues of Mahniri Biehhli, Mahruri Malli and the two Kutaulis 
aie assigned in entirely to tho temples of Badri 'Nath and Kedar 
Nath in (larhwfil and are udnduistorod for tho benefit of pilgrime 
and the people of Ivumauu, tlu'rovoune being credited to tho Hada- 
bait Fund, of which an aceonnt will be found in tho volume on 
Garhwfih Besides those, three villager of patti Bisjyula ace 
assigned to tho same purpose. Similarly, the village of Wari in 
Chaubhainfli belongs to the remplo of Dobidhura, two villages of 
Malli Rail to tho Barahi temple; Kalsim in Bisaud Biehhla to 
tho temple at Kapiloswar in the Almora district; and part of 
the revenue of two villages io Ghhakhata is assigned to the 
temple at Bhira Tal. Under tho ordinary rule ail extension of 
cultivation measured ■within these villages should also he treated 
as yunth) but in Mahruri and Kutauli there was a considorablo 
amijunt of iiotato cultivation which camo under summary assess- 
ment in 189(), At tho last settlement this was incorporated with 
the villages and becamo a portion of the ywnth mahals. Tho only 
;mvmuc free estate in the hill jattis is that of tho Bhastn 
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Brahmans of SunoK in Sinnara Malla of Alinora, They hold 
part of Lohali and ten other villages in patti Bhaniyakot, The 
proprietor is called a 'mu&fi.ddr; but as the people in possession 
are nearly all khaikars, he is really an assignee and only gets 
the Government revenue of Es. 894 assessed on these villages. 
The present holders of the estate are Lila Bhar, Keshab Bat and 
Eand Ram. There are no revenue-free villages in the Bhabar. 
but in the Tarai there are some old grants to temples and indivi- 
duals. One of these is Nanakmata, vhich belongs to the Sikh 
shrine there, as does also one village in Kilpnri. The remaining 
reyeune-free areas consist of ancient grants made for religious 
purposes and forming parts of villages, cliiefiy in pargana 
IJanakmata. 

It remains to deal Avith the chief proprietors of the district 
and the most important estates held by Europeans and others. 
The latter are in many oases not large, but deserve mention, 
beoause the tenure is often very different from that prevailing in 
ordinary villages. 

The only great landowner of the district is the Raotela ' 
Raja of Kashipur. The family was founded by Lai Singh, the 
younger great-grandson of Raja Baz Bahadur Chand of Kumann, 
and the brother of Mohan Singh who became Raja in 1777, but 
was killed the nest year by Harak Deo Joshi, as narrated in 
Chapter V. In 1790 Lai Singh was driven out with his nephew, 
Mahendra Singh, by the Gurkhas and attempted to establish 
himself in, Kilpnri, hut was driven, out thence by Amar Singh 
Thapa, the Kepalese General. He then claimed the protection 
of the Court of Ondh and received the pargana .of Kilpnri in 
jagir; but owing to bad management the pargana was reduced to 
a swamp and was rendered so unhealthy that, on the petition of 
the family to the British Government, it was exchanged for the 
taluqa of Chachait, consisting of 17 villages in pargana Chau- 
mahla of Bareilly ; the Raja, however, still retaining the farming 
lease of KUpui-i. Partab Singh, the son of Mahendra Singh, 
sued Lai Singh for a share in Chachait, but the claim was dis- 
missed, as also was his claim to Bazpnr, on the ground that Lai 
Singh had held possession as the head of the family. Raja 
Guman Sngh the aon of Lai Sing! succeeded his father n 
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182R. Ho repitlod principally in Rndarpur, whore iio ooeiiined 
au cai'iilicii fort which he on one occasion defended riucccrisfully 
again^^t the Pindari loader, Amir Khan, routing him with .scmo 
j Ill 1805 ho olnridnod a farming leat-o on favouraldo tciras 
of Liudarpnr and Ciudarjinr, binding liira^elf to iiuprnvo and 
extend tiio euhivatiou at a I’ate then fixed. Ho died in the 
f illo^v’ing year and wat? Miucecded by his minor sou, Shooiaj 
Smgli, and the jn’opcrty was managed by the Court rd‘ Wards liii 
IS 11. In tS4S lie resigned the lease of the two ])arganas. He 
ha<l sctliod in Kashipur in 1840, and there ho built the present 
palace on a plot of land granted by the Pando zamitidurs. He 
subsequently acquired the proprietary right in some twenty 
Villages in the Kashipur pargana. Kaja Shooraj Singh behaved 
with consistent loyalty during the mutiny and was liberally 
lewardod for his servicos. In 18G0, on the recoinmondatiou. of 
Mr. John Inglis, he was allowed to exchange Chaehait for 
Barhapura, the forfeited e.stato of Iho iSfawob of Ai'migarh in the 
Bijnor district, oomprising 57,000 acres of cultivated land and 
forest free of revenue. Ho died in 188(5 and was sutuscedod by 
his son, Baja Hari Kaj Singh, who died in 180B. Tin* }ii’es{ ut 
Raja, Udai Raj Singh, wa.s Rirn in 1880, and his property is 
still administered by the Court of Wards. The Raja owns, in 
addition to his oxtonsivo property iu Bijiior and elsewhere, 
thirty villages in the Kashqnir pargana, assessed tt) a rovonuo of 
Rs. 0,590 and two small villages in the hill pargana of Kotah 
as^-essed at Es. 74. Hia uncle, Kunwar Kirat Singh, the son of 
Rdja Shooraj Singh, holds three villages in Kashipur; and 
Kunwar Bhopal Singh, the son of Karan Singh, has a jiropcrty 
of sis villages in the same pargana. Both have villages also in 
the Bijnor district, and the former in Moradabad as well ; both 
are now under tlio management of tho Court of Wards. 

In the Kashipur pargana ChaiilioBanko Hid roprosonts thcold 
Brahman zamindars of Kashipur and holds nine villages ussossod 
to a rovonuo of Rs. 3,454. In tho old Jaspur pargana there are 
one or tw(; largo Kiamindarsi Pandit KishanSarup of Jaspurowns 
five small villages; Shor Singh, aChaiihati Rajput r4 Jas|)nr, owns 
six villages assossod at Rs. 1,920, and Debi Singh of Lalpui a 
member of tho same clan, has two vUlugos laymg a revenue of 
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lis. 1,234. lu the Tarai parganas the only zamindar of note is 
the Pathan owner of Darao in pargana Eadarpur ; font he only 
holds a single village. In the Bhafoar there are a few wealthy 
landholders, but none of thorn have very extensive posscvosionp. 
The chief are the , Mahra thokdars of Mahragaon in the hill 
pargana of Chhakhata; Soban Singh holds four villages in the 
Chhahhata Bhabar, assessed at Es. 1,S65, and also exercises 
thokdari rights in ten \dILagcfi of the hills. Earn Singh also, of 
Mahragaon, holds four villages in the Bhabar and is thokdar 
over eight villages in the hills. In the Kotab Bhabar the 
Brahmans of Patkot hold three viUagas; but the largest land- 
owner is Sheoraj Singh, the present representative of the old 
Chakrayat family, which occupied a conspicuous position in 
the early development of the Bhabar. His property consists of 
three villages in Kotah Bhabar assessed at Es. 3,360, as wv'U as 
three villages in each of the parganas of Dhaniyakot and Kotah 
Pahar; he resides at Patolia in the Kotah Ddn. The Brahmans 
of Budlakot on the road from Deohauri to Eatighat own a 
considerable amount of land both in the Bhabar and in the Bdii. 
In the Chilkia Bhabar the chief landowners are the Brahmans 
of dassaganja who own five villages^ Prem Ballabh, a Belwal 
Brahman, who owns two villages in Chilkia and is also thokdar 
over nine villages in Kosyan Talla, and has his residence at 
Amel on the Kosi; and the family of Gohra. There are 

many wealthy families in the hills and in the Bhabar who 
hold jointly large areas of land, but such coparcenary bodies 
hardly come under the category of zamindars; the m^lguz^r 
for the time being often pays a considerable revenue, but he 
ie merely a representative of a very large body of sharers. The 
largest of these estates in the hills is that of Babiarh, which 
comprises seventeen out of 22 villages that constitute the patti 
of Chhaljbis Dumaula ; the property belongs to a clan known as 
Sambhal, and in old times they load a small independent chief- 
tainship in tho vicinity of Malwa Tal. Another important 
estate of the same nature is that of Sarna in pargana Mahrmr; 
the owners have a large area under potatoes in the hills and also 
pay about Es 4000 revenue in the BKabar Other wealthy 
lando g clans are the SauirB of Agar the Luis of Chaugarh, 
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and the Nayaks of Tlamgarh, ■\dio hold some of the best land 
in the rieigbbourhood of Haldwani- 

Very few of the Naiiii Tal tliokdars are pf'ox>lo of much 
importsnoo. Tiie chief faiuilioa are tbof-o of lilaliragaon, of 
^^hom Soban Siugh and Ram Bingli Itave been already men- 
tioned; thoro is a thiid momber <tf this ohm at Mahragaon^ 
Lacbliam Singli, who exercises iJuilcdarl rights in one village 
only. Other Mahra thokdars arc those of Doha in Kotah Talk, 
of Dbankot and Sukoli in Csianthan, both of whom reside in the 
Almora district ; Ilarak Singh of Pipalkhand in Almora, who 
also exercises his rights in Chauthan over five villagcSj and the 
two thokdars of Tana in Almora, w'hovso dues on villages in 
Dhaniyakot arc paid direct from the treasury. After the 
Main as oome the Boras and Kairas, who colonixod Borarau and 
Kairarau in Almora. Tho former have six thokdar.s, the chief 
<d whom is Deb Singh of Sunkota, who holds rights in 13 
villages of Dhyanirau, Of tho othors, Ratan Singh of Bolwa- 
khau has eight villages iu Chhakhata; Dlian Singh of Ihtitiia 
eight villages iu Dhyanhan, an<l Harak Singh of Kachilkot five 
villages in the saruo pargana ; while the rdher two Kvo at 

C'lionda in Alinoni, and exorcise rights in sixteen villages of 

(Jhangarii and Chuiibhainsi. There is hut one Kaira thnkdar, 
Nain Bingh of Ivairagaon, whose rights extend over fifteen 
vrillagos iu Bisjyula and Malli Ran. Tho remaining thokdais 

aic for tho most part of little iniportanco. Mention has bccu 

made in the preceding paragraph of the Belwals of Aniel. The 
Bhelia thokdar of Kurpakha holds sway over thirteen villages 
of Ivotah Malla. Bishan Singh, Panor, of Panoragaon iu Dha- 
niyakot has fourteen villages in that patti and Simalkha. The 
two Bisht tholcdars nf Soiuigaon hold nine villages in Chha- 
khata; and Deb Bingh, ITaldonia, of Haldyani is thokdar over nine 
villages of Chaiitlian. Tho ChulaLs of Mallukot have between 
thorn twenty villages of Dhaniyakot. Harak Bingh, dina, of 
Bimalklni, oxertasos rights in seven villages. Tho Kahata thok- 
dar of Nanghar has eight village.^ in Ohaiithau and Uchakot, 
and X^rem Bingh, Bona, of Jalna EhagoLi four villages in Kotah 
Talla which oomplotefl tUo list of tho rosilc t tbokdarB of thm 
diutnot, -CLsore are three others who belong to Alm ora^ but who 
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receive dues from a few villages of ISTaini Tal. These are Tilok 
Singh, Mahata and Deb Singh, Kulyal, both of Chonrla m 
Almora, who exercise Uwhdari rights in eleven and six villages 
respectively of Changarh ; and Prem Singh, Kuinain, of Silangi 
in Almora is the thokdar of four villages in Chauthan. 

Lastly, naention may be made of the few estates held by 1 
Europeans in fee simple or otherwise. The fee-simple estates are « 
four in number, two of them being at Bhowali, a third at Bhim 
Tal, and the last being known as Capanacnsha Castle above 
Bhowali. These holdings have neither been measured nor assessed, 
as they are exempted by the deeds under which they were acquired 
from all taxes on the proceeds of the land. There is one estate, 
that of Mr. Deriaz, at liamgarh, which appears to have been a 
grant under the Waste Land Eules ; it was not assessed by 
Mr. Beckett ; but as the prescribed 25 years had elapsed at the 
last settlement the property was assessed to revenue and a record- 
of-rights drawn up. Many years ago a large area was acquired 
from the villagers out of the village of Jeolikot below the 
Brewery, including some forest, with the object of starting a 
tea plantation. This has now been divided into four separate 
estates, of which one is held by tbs Roman Catholic Mission, two 
are known as Yorgomont Parm, and the fourth as Douglasdale, 
now the property of a Rani of Nepal. These are assessed at 
the usual prevailing rates, and have been properly demarcated. 
There are three naydhdcl grants held by Europeans in the 
district. That knoivn as GhorakhSl in Mahriiri Talli, the 
property of General Wheeler, has expanded into one of the 
finest gardens in Kumann from an original grant assessed at tvo 
rupees. Tbe Gagar or Snow View estate at Ramgarh belongs to 
Mr. Seers ; and Riimsi Thok in Agar belongs to Mr. Thelwall. 
These have all been assessed as ordinary mahals. There is a 
certain amount of land held by Europeans as ordinary co-sharers 
notably General Wheeler in Shamkhet of Mahrnri Talli and two 
villages of Chhakhata; the Naini Tal Brewery Company, and 
one or two others. 


CHAPTEE IV. 


Eevbnue and Administeation. 


Peioe to the year 1891 the Xaini Tal distriet^ as now consti- ^ 
tutod, did not exist. The hill portion together with the sub- -t 
montane tract known as the Bhabar formed part of the great ^ 
district of Kumaun, with headquarters at Almora and in the 
charge of an officer who was styled Senior Assistant Commis- 
sioner. The Tarai parganas and Kashipur formed a separate 
district and was in charge of the Superintendent of the Taiai. 
Naini Tal, or the Bhabar tahsil as it was sometimes called, was 
in the charge of an Assistant Commissioner. The object 
aimed at in the formation of the present district was briefly to 
place in charge of one oflScer the large state propoerties in the 
Tarai and Bhabar ; to retain in one district, and bring under the 
more direct supervision of the District Officer, the Kumaun 
Bhabar and those hill pattis which furnished the Bhabar with 
its cultivators ; to bring Kaini Tal under the immediate control 
of the Magistrate of the district by making it a separate head- 
quarters ; and lastly to reduce the size of the Kumaun district, so 
as to make its administration more amenable to the personal 
control and supervision of the District Officer, With this end in 
view, effect was given on the 15th of October, 1S91, to the orders 
under which the two districts of Almora and Naini Tal as now 
constituted were defined. The old district of Kumaun, after 
the transfer of certain areas, was thenceforth called the Almora 
district, with headquarters at Almora, and the area transferred 
iiom the Kumaun district together with the Bhabar and the 
Tarai parganas was made into the single district of Naini Tal. 
The officers in chief executive and magisterial charge of the two 
newly-formed districts were designated Deputy Commissioners. 

The area transferred from Kumaun oonsinted of six par 
gonas— Chhakhata, Kotah^ Dhamyakot Eamgarh, Kutaulq 
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Mahruri und Dhyaninm. Tho,->c, however, were not all handed 
over in their entirety- Tiie jvatti of Mahruri Dolphat of tlio 
Mahruri par^jana, as ivoll an olovou villages of Mahruri hfalli, 
and the patli of Talli Ban in Dhyuniran were retained m 
Almora, At the same tinjo two pattis of' parguna Pbaldakot, 
known as Kosyan Malhi and Talla, were added to the pargana 
of Dlnunyakotj while Bisaud Tails and Bichlda wore given, to 
Kntauli from Baraniandal, In the year 1S93 an Assistant 
■Oummissicner on the stalF of the Almora distriet and a iJojrnty 
Cdlootor from Naiui Tal went over the whole of the boundary' 
of the district, and in respect of the northern border they 
reported that it should be amended by adopting a ixmcjh shorter^ 
more natural^ and bettor defined boundary than tliat W’hioh 
hitherto existed. On this recommendation and with this object 
in view the oxebango of sevei-al villages wns sanctioned- Throe 
villages wero taken from patti krahrnri Malli of Nuini lal and 
included in hlalli Bisaud of Almta’a, while A’ayoH was taken 
from Malla IJisaud and addwl to Wahmri Bithhli; Luhni was 
taken from Tfdla Salan and inoludod in Chatdihaiusi, atnl IVara 
was added to the same ])atti, though tiik(>n J'rom paiti C’hulsi of 
the Altnora district. The result of tins excliange was a roduc- 
tion of eighfceui! .square tnibw In Iho area of the Ahiirii Tal 
dlstric-t, with an addition of live per, sous to tho population and 
an incroa,se of sixteen rupees to the revenue. 

Tho next territorial traiisfor occurred in the year 1890^ 
when tho eastern portion of the Bhabar, known a.s Tull ados or 
the Tanakpur circle, was transferred to tho Almora district. 
Tho reason for tho change W'aa that Tidlades, being nn the banks 
of the Barda river, and cut ofF from the rasfc of the lllmbar by 
some thirty miles of forosfc, wtis more easily accessible' to the 
Deputy Collector of tho Almora districli, who was siati'Umd 
at Chanipawmt, than to tlio Doputy tkillootor who U'ecs in charge 
of the Naini Tal Bluibar, who would have to pass tlirough a 
wide extent of forest to reach it from ChnrgalUa, the nearest 
eirck of his charge. Anothor roason wass that the cirelo adjoins 
the ICali Knmaun pargana of Almora and tho cultivators of 
that pargans come down to Tanak^nr in tho v inter so that by 
the tranfifer they would belong to a tsiugle dwtiiet throughout 
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the year ; also that if a passable road was made in the hills the 
circle would be easier of access from Champawat and Lohughat, 
with or through which there w'as at that time a considerable 
trade in the produce of Eumaun and Tibet^ w'hile under no 
circumstances could it be easily approached by the people of 
any pargana except Kali Kumaun. In making the transfer of 
this circle it was agreed that the Jagbura should be the natural 
southern boundary, and in consequence a small triangular area 
of the Bilhei'i pargana in the Tarai was also transferred to the 
Almora district. The reason for adopting this boundary was 
that the whole of the arable land to the north of the Jagbura 
stream could be irrigated from the Barmdeo Canal in the Tanak- 
pur circle. The tract was originally made over to the Tarai for 
grazing purposes and on its transfer to Tanakpur was returned 
as waste. The result of this exchange was that Kaiui Tal lost 
4,313 acres in area, 5,367 persons in population, and Es. 354 in 
land revenue. 

The subdivisions of the Naini Tal district, as it now exists, 
are as follows. The hills form a single tahsil with headquarters 
at Haini Tal. In this tahsil there are seven parganas divided 
into 24 pattis as shown in the map and in the pargana articles. 
The pattis or thoks forming the subdivision of parganas do 
not always represent the similar divisions of the same name 
existing under the native governments. In former times it was 
the practice to remunerate the chief ofSces of the estate and 
the thokdars or commanders of the forces in the field by 
assigning for their support the revenue of various villages 
which were often in different parts of the pargana. So, too, 
under the Gurkhas all villages were classed together which 
had the same kamin or thokdar. A remarkable instance of 
tlus arrangement wag patti Mahruri, which was held rent- 
free on condition that the inhabitants supplied carriers for 
ammunition in time of war. This artificial arrangement was 
found so highly inconvenient for revenue and police purposes 
that it was abandoned in 1821, and the natural subdivisions 
were restored. At that time the smaller parganas were also 
alisorbed as patt^g of the larger and thus Agar Eamgarh and 
C ta were aU made mto tho ang^e pargana of Chhakhata , 



Dhaaiyakotj Uuhaknt, Simalkha and Chaiifchan wero niortryd in 
Bhaniyakot; and Phyaniran and Chaubhaiiisi worn fni’incd 
into a riingio pargaua. Purthor changos carriod ont af 

Mr. 'ncekott’ri wuttk'mont [)ct-\vocn 1S03 and 1873, which rcsuJtod 
in the subdiviMon of the area into pattis aiid])nrganas as it now 
eJiListfi, excepting the more recent changes already referred to. 

Below the hills lies Iho Bhahar, which consists of the 
pattis of Bhahar Ohanbhainsi to the cast, Bhahar Clihakhata in 
the centre, Bhahar Kolah and Ohilkia to the westr. The 
Bhahar is in every way distinct from tho hill pattis, as it foimg 
an estate managed directly by Government in which tho 
state is with a few c-xceptions the actual landlord; it is m 
tho charge of tho tahsildar of llaldwani and tho }H‘s]ikar of 
Itamnagar, with a naih-peshkar at Kaladbnngi. Below tho 
Bhahar is the Tarui, which is adniinisterod in a Tuaiiuor sinnlar 
to that of the Bliabur, and is in the charge o!‘ l.hc tahstldai of 
Kichha. Jt is composed of six pargnnas, iiho uanios oi' which 
au', heginning from the wesl., Bazpur, (hidarpur, Rudarpiir, 
Kilpnri, Kanakniata and Biihcri, Those rnnn five peshkaus, 
Namikmata and Kilpnri are united to J'nrtn a siisgio cluuge 
with hciadqnartcrs at 8itarganj, while tho peshhar irf Billuii 
losidos at KUat.itna, ami of llndarpiir at Kichha. Jjastly, in lli<> 
soiitli-wcst oovner of ihc district there is the detunUod t,;dwii 
and pargaua of Kashi|)ur which iorms a .’ 0 [)ttratc suiMli vision of 
the district in tho cdiavgo of its own sn h-d i vision a L viliccr 
who resides at Kashi])ur, aud is assisU'd by a peshkar. 

Tho administration of tho Kaini Tal district is in fact as 
varied in character as its physical configuration. The whole 
is in tho charge of the Deputy Commission (>r, subject to tlie 
dnitrol of tho Commissioner of Jvnmaun, Tho account of tho 
development of th(' existing form of adminlslratinti Indongs ly 
the following chapter, -when) it will ho dealt with in l.hn liistmy 
of the district after the introductiun of British rule. Tim wlmlc 
as regards criminal civil and revonne courts ami police, is 
administered under i.hc .'Kiinmun niles of IS'dd.'’' Tlu'sO rnlos 
differ considorahly from those in Vugtic in the plains district- 
and c»n for some Fq ecial mo t ot 
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lu order to explain the origin of the existing state of things, ( 
the history of the criminal administration of the district ^ 
may be briefly traced, l^egnlation X of 1S17 was passed to 
give criminal jnriadiction to the Xnmann officers in all cases 
except murder, homicide, robbery, treason and other similar 
offenoea, and for the trial of these a Commissioner was to be 
appointed by the Governor-Greneral in Council. It is note- 
worthy that crimes of this kind were so rare that it was not 
found necessary to invest any officers with powers of the Commis- 
sioner under this Regulation. In 182S the province of Knmann 
was placed in the Bareilly district for the purpose of criminal 
trials, and from that time commitments appear to have been 
made to the Bareilly court from Xumaun. This Regulation. 
Vi as repealed by Act X of 1838, which affirmed the control and 
supervision of the court of Kizamat Adalat for the criminal 
courts of Knmaun. Rules were also framed under this Act for 
the administration of justice in criminal cases ; hut these were 
superseded by the Criminal Procedure Code, which rules the 
practice of all courts to the present day. At the present time, 
for the purposes of criminal justice, the High Court is that of 
Allahabad, the Sessions Court is that of the Commissioner, 
Vi bile the Deputy Commissioner is the District Magistrate. 
Subordinate to the latter there is usually a full-powered Assist- 
ant Magistrate, and two Deputy Collectors exercising first class 
powers and stationed at Xaini Tal and Xashipnr. In addition 
to these, there are the tahslldars of Kichha and Haldwani and 
the peshkars or naib tahsOdars of Xaini Tal,«Eashipur and 
Ramnagar, who exercise the powers of a magistrate of the third 
class. The honorary magistrates comprise the XainiTal bench 
of five magistrates, exercising second class powers collectively 
and those of the second .and third class individually ; and Mauivi 
Abdul Karim Khan, who has second class powers within the 
limits of the police circles of Bazpur, Gadarpur and Rndarpnr 
in the Tarai. 

The whole of the arrangements for the administration of 
civil justice originated with Mr. Traill. Bor a series of years 
only one court the Commissdoner's, existed iu the province 
for the cognizance aud adjudication of oivil clumB In 1820 
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Mr- Traill oa his own authority introduoorl an cif^ht-anna stamp 
into civil procftoflings and adopted a ahort and simple procedure. 
Oti tho plaint Jioiujj; admitted, a tmtico was }i;iven to the suitor to 
he served l^y himscilou the defondant~a practice wluch was found 
in 75 pc'j* cent, "f tho call's to lead to a privato settlement of the 
claim. Partic'^ -were allowed to plead their own cause and no 
licensed low airciits were allowed ; hut parties who were not able 
to atcond w'Gi'O permitted to appoint any person as their agent — ■ 
a regulation which precludod all vexatious litigation and pre- 
vented unnecessary dolaj' in the proceedings. Under Act X of 
183S Kumaun was separated fronsGarhwal, and it was provided 
that in each district there should ha one Senior Assistant^ one 
Sadr Amin, and one Munsif, all of whom had power to hoar civil 
Sluts. In 1S55 revised rules for the guidance of tho courts Apcrc 
introduced and avitli some modifications continue in force to the 
preKcut day.* Tho Assam rules, which had l>oon introduced on 
Mr. BirdV rccommonclation, were KuporHOcled in 18G11 hy tho 
Jhfmsi rules, and validity AVas given totheirextension to Kumaun 
by section 2 of Act XXIV of 18G4. Section 4 of tho .sumo 
Alt distinctly ruled that the proceedings in all civil suits nr 
IfuDUiun and (larhAval should he regulated hy tho Code of OiAil 
Trocodure. No instructions wcrcyhoAvevor, issued regarding ether 
matters, and the courts follow the anciont usage in all cascsH for 
which there exists no special provision in the Xh'oceduro Code. 
Similarly ruins for tho service of process arc based on the linos 
laid down by Mr. Traill ; for Act XI of 1863 Avas not extended 
to Kumaun. ^Uiidor the present Kumaun rules the Commis- 
sioner is himself the High Court, save as regards the Indian 
Snocossion Act, in which caso ho acts as the District Judge 
and appeals lie to the High Court of Allahabad, The 
Deputy Commissioner is ordinarily the District Judge, Avitli 
the same exception ; Assistant Commissioners of tho first-class 
have civil pOAvors in all suits of Avhich tho value docs nut 
oxcot'd Rs. 5,000 5 AsRistantH of tho socond class have fiimilar 
poAver in suits up to Rs. .500, and tnhsildars up to Rs. 100. 
Similar arrangenionts are in force regarding tho revenue courts 
of the district. 

• Q 0 No 4D6D (totflU 6tU <Xt«l>cr 1866 
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The subordinate officers of Government stand in a different 
position in the hill pattis of this district from that which they 
hold in the plains. There are, indeed, qanungos and patwaris, 
but their duties are very different from those exercised by 
similar officers elsewhere. The staff in Jfaini Tal consists of the 
supervisor and the superintendent of patwaris, whose position is 
somewhat similar. The duties of both qaniingos and patw'aris 
in the hills are relics of former administrations. Under the 
Gurkhas the qanungos were known as daftaris, and they 
performed duties corresponding to those of the tahsildars of the 
plains, collecting the revenue, supervising the police, and pre- 
paring and maintaining the revenue accounts and records. 
They were formerly remunerated by lands held in service 
tenure and also received half an anna in the rupee on the revenue 
collected. These lands were resumed, and assessed in 1819, 
and a monthly allowance of Bs. 25 was granted instead to each 
qanmigo. In 1829, the qanungos wero invested with oivU 
powers, but they were withdrawn ten years later. At present 
their duties include the investigation of criminal easos as well 
as the supervision of the patwaris. 

Similarly the patwaris in the hill pattis occupy a peculiar ] 
positioJi. They were first established by Mr. Traill in 1819, 
and under his direction they took up the duties formerly 
entrusted to the likhw^irs, who wore the deputies of the old 
qanungos. The duties of the patwaris are of a very miscellane- 
ous character. They not only collect the revenue and maintain 
the records, but they also have important duties as police 
officers, while they further have to measure land, execute 
decrees of the civil court for possession, see to the repair of 
local roads, arrange for supplies and coolies, and report regu- 
larly to the head-office. Prior to the settlement of 1863 the 
patwaris received pay at the rate of five rupees a month ; this 
was raised to ten rupees by Mr- Beckett and at the present time 
their salary is fifteen rupees. The hill pattis ax-e divided into ten 
patwaris’ circles, which are arranged for local convenience with- 
out regard to the fiscal subdivisions. There is one patwari each 
for the pattis of Chhakhata and Kotah Malla. Eotah .Talla 
IB united with Kosyan Talla and Kosyan Malla w'th Chuuthan, 
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eaoli forming one circle. Tim Kaingarh pargana -with paUi 
Mahruri TalH form a single circle, while the re«f) of the 
Makruri }>argaim consl-itntes aiintkor. Tin; ICntanli pargana 
forms mie circle, also (.In the remaining j^attis of Dkaniyakot. 
Bhyaniran Is divided i)ito two, one consisting of tlie northern 
p.ttt!s of j\I;tlli ilan mid Chaukkaiiisi, and the second of the three 
soiitkorn siikdivisions. I-icforenco has already keen made to the 
minor village officials in dealing with tenures lu the preceding 
chapter. Tu tlio Tarai and Bhabar the arrangement is somewhat 
dilferent. Here the patwaris correspond more closely to thcir 
brethren of thephuns, hutalsoperformthefanctioiis of subordinate 
officials of the Government estate in regard Do the distribution of 
water supply, as well as several other matters of ]c«s importance. 
The fiscal histoj’y of the district is very difficult to trace, 
not only on account of the former union of tlio hill pattis and 
the Bhabar with tho old distriot of Kumaun, but also bcoauho 
the hill tracts, the Bhabar, the Tarui, and to a lews degroo tho 
Kasliipur pargana, have all been administered separately since 
tho introduction of British ride. In this district W(' aro littlo 
etmeenu'd with tho tisoal history of Kninann during the rule of 
the Chand Jlajas; the hill pattis of Ivaini Tal were th<;n very 
sparsely populated and cultivation had not encroached to any great 
degree on tho pritnuv'al forests. Bor an account ol’ the (.'hand 
administration, roforeuccshouldboTuudeto the volume on Ahnora- 
There are in fact no actual records of any kind referring to 
the lull pattis of Naini Tal before tho days of the Ncpalosc 
invasion. We happen to know the ae.tual asses.sm.ent made by 
lihe Gurkhas owdng to the fact that their re venire demand wa.s 
taken at the British confjuost as a temporary basis for assessment. 
- In 1815 the Hon’blo E. Gardner made the first Hottlcrncut of 
JKumami, and formed the aswosBraont from the actual receipts of 
the Gurkhas for the year 1812, as, owdng to the destruction of 
records and the ravages caused by the war, it was impossible to 
obtain any more roliahle data on whicl) a calenlntion could bo 
made. The revenue demand for tho hill ])attis of Naini Tal 
amounted in. all t(j JR.S. 15,887. Tho Gurkhas had, in addition 
to tho revenue, levied a number of dues and cesses, such aa 
am, ghikar, taridkar or a tax on loomejCuatome, and tranfiit 
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dutieS; and duties on minos and forest prodiics. Most o£ theso 
were at first maictained by <ie British Govemrnent, with the 
exception o£ the duty on the sale of childroji, Vi’hich 'was at once 
abolished. In ISIS, however, owing to the vexatious nature of 
these hnposts, Mr. Traill recommended their aholitinu, s?nd the 
only duties retained were those or fore.-t proJuoe, which formed 
the nucleus of what siiLscquently liecarae the revenue of the 
Forest Department. 

The second settlement of the hill pattis was conducted by 
Mi. Traill in 1817, and made with ihe padhSns for their respec- ^ 
tivc villages. This mode of eolloetion war! new to the people, ard 
as the power and responsibility of the padhans remained to bo 
ascertained, the arrangement was only partially introduced and 
the leases were restricted to one year. The chief difference in 
this settlement from the former was that at the conqiie&t the 
assessment was made by whole pargacas or pattis; honce, on tV 
formation of a village settlement, it ]>eeame necessary to fix the 
land revenue aecorditig to tho actual produee, and tiiereibre 
recourse was had to tho village landholders themselves. The 
gross demand on account of each patfci was communicated to the 
whole body and tho landholders were directed to fix the detailed 
astoessment themselves. This second settlement was almo'^t as 
light as the first, but the exact figures for this district are not 
available, aa we merely have the assessments of pargauas, the 
area and boundaries of wMch have been s(ib.sequently altered. 
The same remark applies to tho third settlement of 1818, also 
carried out by Mr. Traill. He imposed a considerable enhance- 
meut, but still considered the demand extremely light. The 
mode of settlement was the same as before, and the general 
fairness of the arrangement was shown by the fact that the entire 
revenue of tho first two settlements in which the village system 
had been tried was realized without having recourse in any 
instance to coercive processes. This sottlejment was made for 
three years. 

In 1820 the second triennial settlement was made by Mr. ^ 

S 

Traill. It was fonnd that the smaller landholders in general,, 
were unprepared to engage for a long term of years owing to the 
wandering disposition of the tei antry who continually ohunged 
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jfrnm one villa^ge fco another without any adec|natc reason, Thia 
hal)it had its origin in the o}ipressIve system of the Gurkha rule 
ami had ample liohl lor its exorcise in the great excess of arable 
land when oon]i]>aroLl with tho pupulation. k'nr this reason the 
Cotmnissiimor's rocommendalion, that the settloincnt should be 
for throe years o!ily, was ac(?oj>te(i by Government. The hill 
p, litis of f.ho Naini Tal district were assessed at Rs. 17,334. 
The onhancement was very light and Mr. Traill ealcnlated that 
tho I’ovonno demand did not amoimt to one-third of the gross 
product). In the following year ho pointed out the great iruprove- 
mtiitthat had ialccn placo in tho condition of Kumaun. The 
value of land had largely increa-sed, tho quantity of waste newly 
brought under cultivation was far in excess of any previous 
year, the people wore boginning to build substantiul houses for 
themselves, and great numbers of tho smallor landholclcis 
themselves now carried on tho trado in tho produoo of tho liills, 
which was formerly monopoHisod f>y a fow woulthy families or 
Baaias, 

. At tho expiration of this pettloinont in 1823 tho difficulty 
caused by tho habit of migrating from <ino village to another on 
tho pai't of tho cultivators had not ceased, and onnsoipteritly tho 
fifth sottlomont of Kumaun was only made for five yoar.s, Tho 
report on this sottlonieut gives no <lofcail9 and mor('ly states that 
tho general rosuit of tho revi.'^ion was OJi increase of abcait 12 per 
cent. In order to save time in the future, it was suggested that 
the settlement .should be extended for a soceiid period of five 
years from 1828 in those parganas where the cuitivation was 
advanced and where tho landholders did not object. Sanction 
was accordingly given to a settlement for ten years in the par- 
ganas of Eamgarh and Dhaniyakot, while for the rest of tho 
district it was directed that a revision and rcsottlemont for four 
years should bo made after the expiry of the first quinquennial 
buttlemeiit; and this revision took place in 1829. It was then 
found that the greatest improvomont had occurred iu tho.so par- 
ganas of Kumaun which bordered on the Bhabar, that is to say 
thoBo of the Naini Tal district, owing to the number of new 
villages asgeesod there. In Kotah and Clihakhata there was a 
great viaiblB impiovemont owing to the number of villages 
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reclaimed in the Bhabar and Tarai by the inhabitants of the hill 
pattis who then, as now, annually migrated to the south. 

The seventh settlement was made in 1832 for those parganas 
in which agreomonts for four years only were taken. In August 
of that year the crops were badly damaged by flights of locusts, 
and in the following year, when the leases for Bhaniyakot and 
Eamgarh fell in, a defioiency in the r^faU caused some injury 
to the kharif crops. Although the damage was not great, the 
landholders had become alarmed and were averse to enter into 
any lengthy engagement. Consequently Mr. Traill proposed a 
settlement for five years only, at a very moderate increase. The 
Board of Revenue recommended that this settlement should bo 
extended for twenty years, but the Government refused to 
sanction this arrangement without having the opinion of Mr. Traill, 
who was opposed to the suggostion, as also was his successor, 
Colonel Gowan. Eventually a compromise was effected and the 
settlement was renewed for a further term of five years. 

The ninth settlement of Kumaun is of much more import- 
ance and is still remembered by the people. It was made by Mr. 
Batten daring the years from 1842 — 46 and was for twenty 
years. This was the first partial attempt to measure and examine 
the capabilities of the land and form a record-of-rights. The 
latter contained a complete description of the rights of every oeoa- 
pant, the past history of the assessments, the boundary arrange' 
ments, the engagement paper of the inhabitants as regards the 
remuneration of the padh^in and the collections made under the 
heads of thokddri, kissaddri and other dues, and also binding 
themselves to conform with certain rules in regard to the public 
service ; the phard^hant, showing the name of the padh4a, the dis- 
tribution of the revenue, and the division of the non-proprietary 
tenantry amongst those recorded as proprietors and the names 
and liabilities of tenants -at-will and other cultivators whenever 
discoverable. Farther, there was a memorandum summarizing 
the whole, and the petitions presented, depositions taken, and 
orders passed by the Settlement Court formed separate files in the 
proceedings. In making his assessment Mr, Batten followed 
the procedure he had already adopted in Garhwal t “ the only 
repetition that appears necessary is that the remuneration of 
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patiitonr' tn liUi'i, ni‘)!>(;y -ii- (!in‘- Hot.f.lccl liy the umtiial 
ii^'rhenifjsii, nf Ihi* twi'tit'', am! f.jln*;.': Ly of ai'bi- 

traTl.n■^, Uii'l ilnii i!t(; ell .>i' i, land rc'uordofl in 

tlio papt'!’-: jvtra! j’aei' t n tiso lifpiires of 

oil) rae n\!"f ’ T^ ' i'*' v.a,- .) . alitiuyi :..t. fju' aolauil 

of wi. to Ih.nd-’ V, irJiin i'sc Uonndjiirii"^ navn wlu'ii thai'c 

was a Ui.^pulu owiihi; to ihe osI-Uai-'t* of tlio rule Lo Ioiihg ncwly- 
bi’i'lcors nu iami^ t" llu‘ noaro*'. or to olkf thuin to tlie 

iaiitlli''l.li'rs of (-iiif'h villap'<‘s Jlivt I'iU-lier tlmii to strangers. Tie 
a^^(Ied ; “Iso great iuciva-e of the laivl roveniio nnclfr tlic 
presoht svstetii <‘un lie exjX'ftofi. Tii opposition to the prevailing 
opinion, Kiiniunn is ratlior owr-assessed than nii(]cr-asses.'C(l; 
tljut isj n largi- poj'tioEi of llic rent of the laud in tlin old occu- 
pind ti’juits i' inAv tnlvou by the Ki-uto as landlord, and though no 
acitnal hardship is experiontx-d, Ihntigh piui]>orisin is unknown, 
tlioagh li hill lahoun't' is always iHitter lodged and often hotter 
ted liiid fi'toduid than hi-: foihov of the plains, and thongh a 
g<ncrai io.olin;;' of ooTitont :uid loyalty exists, still ouo can 
pei’iioivu in (.lui present state oi ailiurs no ohimi'nts nf ineroasing 
wesdtii (if whieh i-evenne viil! lui tlie fntm’A sign and ex]>ressinu,'’ 
Tliis \vus written hef-iiv' the hill sanitaria of Nahu Tal a!id 
liauikhet had a populatum e.ip-dde of consnnung not, only tho 
existing surplus piMsluoe, hut all that the lands ea}uibhj of eiilti- 
Mttion enuld yield, 'rho iv'-’ult of Mr. liattoids sotllouTtoiit was 
tliati the preMUiti district ef Naiisi Tal was assessed at a revenue 
<d .Rs. the detuilcl distrilnitlon of which will be seen in 

the appendix. 

The tenth settlement of tho hill pafctis was effected by 
Mr. Beckett between ISGd and IfiTS, and was uonfirinod for a 
pieriod of thirty years. Unfortunately Mr. Boeket-t ^vas obliged 
by ill licalth to ]irfioeed on furlough before writing a report, so 
that wc have nothing but two fiondorouH voltunus <d statisties 
and a short introduction by Sir Henry REUusay to give ns an 
aocount of this important settloment. The preliuiimiry work 
consisted of a sui’voy, wMoh -was very necessary fis tfioro was uo 
actual mcasureimmt of the land beyond the rough estimate 
made by ilr. Traill in 1823. Mr. Bii-fcten’a reco^'d-of -rights 
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was of considerable value, but inaccurate owing to the raan_y 
instances in which minibei^ of the sharers wore omitted, this 
king one result of its preparation by the people themselves, 
■whose object was to conceal their numbers and make the \iliage 
appear as poor as possible. During the currency of Mr, Batten’s 
settlement, however, the villageif; became accustomed to the 
idea that an accurate record of the capabilities of the land 
formed the best basis for a contract between them and tho=e 
fiom whom they held and between their village and Govern- 
ment, and consequently little difficulty was experienced id 
carrying out the survey. The directions were that all terraced 
land was to be measured unless it had relapsed into forest ; but 
forest clearing and khils or slopes cultivated only after the 
lapse of eight or ten years were not to be measured ; each 
enclosure or field was to be measured separately, and all land 
classified as either kildmi, first or second class upardon, or 
ijrdTi or casual cultivation. Actually, however, all the eultur- 
able area was classified as either permanent cultivation, casual 
cultivation, or waste. The measurement was only approximate, 
as the rough-and-ready method was employed of merely multi- 
plying the average length and breadth of the fields j Imt the 
result was of the greatest value and far superior to anything in 
existence as a basis for assessment, 

Mr. Beckett began the actual work of assessment by bring- ] 
ing all the land to one common standard, and for this purpose 
selected second-class upa-rdmi as the soil unit ; each of the other 
three classes was brought to this standard by trebling the 
irrigated, adding one-half to the first class dry, and reducing 
the casual cultivation by one-half. He than proceeded, in the 
absence of rent-rolls, to cstijnate the produce of each class of soil 
in order to determine the rates to be applied to the ascertained 
areas, and having done so, to reduce them all to the common 
factor, adding one-half for a second crop, as land is usually loft 
fallow every second j'car. Generally speaking, an average rate 
of one rupee per bisi was adopted for the soil unit. He had also 
to take other considerations into account, such as the wealth 
brought to the district by tbe tea-planters and the public works 
at Jianiljhet, the advance in tbe price of gram and the increase 
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m po]iTi]aUon, the last being perhap*; the moRt important. In 
iiylditioii to this ho personuily iriHpuctod caeh village and 
txa.minc‘d its pa'st history ; the settlement involving an amount 
of care and labour that liad never hitherto hern expended on the 
hdls. The result was that tho revenue was fixed at Eg. 34,7S3j 
involving an enhancement of Es. 11,441 or 49 per cent, on 
Mr. Batten’s assessment. This was cousidored Hoverc, Imt the 
cvuit proved the contrary. Cultivation and population had 
iucroased to a reinarkahle oxtent, and the aRscssnicnb was only 
made on the actual cultivated area and all waste w'as omitted. 
The revenue was easily colloetcd, and the only balances occurred 
m 1ST" and 1878, when there was famine throughout Upper 
India, and in 1830 on account of the floods of that year. 

During tho currency of this Hcttlement there was a largo 
finilicr ! Tier oa so of tho cultivated area, Thu people had liberty 
it) use ull the waste land and to extoiul their cultivation into tho 
munOiiHured forest hind without any increase in tho revenue ; 
(\uept in the immediate neiglihourhood of Kaini Tal, where 
the preservat.inn ('f tho timhor and fuel sufiply was of great 
iinportnnce. Tho rule was that all such now cnltivatioTi ur 
ViTijdhdtl hind, as it is called, shouid roinain imassessod till the 
expiry <■'? tho settlejncnt, and this principle was ohsorvod with 
nno important e.rci'ption- Enortiious areas of oak forest were 
cut down and cleared in the parganas of Ilamgarh, Mahruriand 
Dlianiyakofc, and used for potato cultivation. Tho iuconio thus 
derived was &o groat that it rvas detorrainod to tako ull tho 
potato mahtd.s under direct management and to levy a rent trtt 
the cnitivatorp, this course being rendered nccossary by tlto 
naturo of the cas=o, for the cultivator.s after raising throe crops 
would abandon tho fields and repeat tho process olsowhoie. 
Moreover, the consecpicnt rapid denudation of tho hillsides in 
this mamu'r was one of tho chief causes of tiio constitution of 
fhe district iirotoctod forests in tho beginning ol‘ l80d. (Jouso- 
quentl}", wdiilc nothing was done In the case of lawful wi’i/dhdd 
cultivation, in the case of extensions of ordinary cultivation, tho 
potato fields, which were often cleared in a most recklcBi? nian- 
Her wore made to pay rent. In 1895 tho system of direct 
management wat dropped, and the potato fields wore regularly 
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assessed. In September of that year %(iy&hdd leases were given 
for the term of the settlement at the rate of Es. 2 per acre for 
the potato fields of Binaik-dhuraj in place of the former system 
of annually assessing rent on the area actually sown. Else- 
wherCj similar leases were given till the expiry of the settle- 
ment on the basis of the actual possession and existing cultiva- 
tion only. Agreements were taken primarily from the person 
who first broke up the land^ or failing him, with the, person in 
possession, or lastly with the subtenant, at the rate of Es. 2 per 
acre annually for three years and then at the same rate as that 
paid for similar land in the neighbourhood, with a minimum of 
eight annas. Altogether tlie area for which naydbdd leases 
were granted during the currency of Mr. Beckett’s settlement 
ytas 3,770 acres, assessed at Es. 6,829, which brought the expir- 
ing demand, inclusive of nominal assessments on revenue-free 
and assigned land, to Es. 41,699. 

The district again came under settlement on the 2Sth of ' 
May 1900, and the work was entrusted to Mr. J. E. Goudge, who ' 
was also in charge of the settlement of Almora. The work was 
preceded, and to a great extent simplified, by a professional 
survey, which resulted in a recorded increase of 37-44 per cent, 
in the measured area. At the same time, no land was measured 
which had been allowed to relapse into forest or which had been 
long uncultivated, and this rule combined with the neglect of 
the villagers themselves and their absence in the Bhabar caused a 
considerable area of land assessed and measured by Mr. Beckett 
to be omitted from the new maps. Consequently the villagers 
were allowed to continue the cultivation of such lands, but on 
the express understanding that they should be assessed to revenue 
when cultivated. In the actual assessment Mr. Goudge followed 
the lines of the former settlement, the ultimata basis being as 
before the soil unit of a bisi of second class ‘upa/rdon land. 
Thus the real work consisted in judging whether the old 
incidence was suitable or not. For assesang purposes the pattis 
were divided into ten groups, these taking the place of assess- 
ment oircles. The greatest difficulty lay in the treatment of old 
fallow, and in deciding how miach should be valued and at what 
rates, Mr Goudge adopted no fixed rule m this respect^ but 
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‘fo; nith i!i!* VJ'-Mili. lluii Enorc l.ijfin half 

Eli' t.lii' I'Hol 'V'l- "’lin pfiintn fit'Flri wciV loffj 

befovo, Ti'ihf'E! r-f’'! i’'^’ 'irri'', biit id oFic-t' 'via;i’C 

iiviiit'fl iK datiiT'il i'lti'i 'ti' <i)0 vi!Iair‘‘V.' : Uu’ rt'Vt‘nno IFi’ 

jImiI ut ii;-. '-J, |ift' f^iviisjx :i rox-oniio of 

Ri-.. 0.^^''''. ‘ 'b lu'cini'i! Util {\‘puty (Vim- 

m’r.'-in’icr fan nniko tiny r<HTm'ti'Hi l'i>r lainl ftiUfti out of odltiva'" 
t-i‘in fhirb ;i I- 0 finir^t' •li'fiic scu.Iemont ; and its the cnltivaloi’S 
ai'o inort-Iy t-ivUui.' w'ltiny: from a di>tti«ico, the xealizations must 
vary i’rotii year to year. If a tenant is imable to enltivato any 
imrtioii ‘if his Imldiny in any year he Can reiiignit Ity application 
to the rmpnty C''rOiini'vi'''m'r, who can cither allow ic to remain 
Mtiste Eir trive it to anoUiCr ienaafc. 

The revenno as ih^torminefl hy hlr. G<iudgc wa^i fixed at 
Rs. 5n," i 1, this hcinti' the final demand, for l-ho enhancoraont 
mad'? priin'rff'sivf' and si>rt)ad over a period of ten years. 
This figure nul only in<!huie'’liu> putaCo fields, but also tho rovoimo 
of niiibiils wliiiih I’.ro free of revornic rir of whiob the rcvomio is 
a'l'igne.l j tb«' aotval smn pnynldo (jiovcniinont being Rs. 13,111. 
'rhii"' ;!,i V'rs idi Iricj'OiVd: of pi*r <*pnt, nn Mr. BeckeU's assess- 

ment, and dO‘72 ]n'r cent, on l.lie expiring domniid which iticlndo 
rise siimmury mse inmeni. o;’ the pr.tato lualidU. Tt, must ho 
ifir'ervi (! :ii. the s.imo titno that the dihivitin of IH.SO had rcHnltod 
ill a rodiicliIi'U ei d-7d j'or cent, on the opiginal revenue of 187t). 
The grner'd iuei.lciiee wiw raised fr'mi Rv. (i»3o-r, to Ro. O-Ii-l 
per soil imii, the B'’'orite>ti in ere, a-;:’ ecciirring In tho prosperous 
jiavii'ftna d (liii akhatn. In jisstilicatioii of this eonsidorablo 

enhtiueeuicnt, ^tr. Gnmlgpi AvviUis; — 

“1 have ciifleavoiTred tbrungbont my assessments to keep in 
view liho prhieij'Ie rliata mederuks demand is jiud sui table k) a 
morniaiuoir'' iraet wbeve ealtlv dlor} Is neglecti'd nnd complete 
i-tiitistbs are tmt ftvaii.dik). fimiginu' t'y the yenora] standard 
fd' comfort and rcunrei^ of Ihc peojde driroa from the jlhalKir 
and nuseiilUuieons snurees, tln-y could pay mfieh mom j but any 
nltenipi ’lO I'htii'ii u iuH <|iiota of Csovertitmuit rovotuie on tho 
ba-iis of sMih rnugti and goncpai data wmild have led mo into 
ditheuities. Wealth bi imeecidy disitidhjiteil j and in taking a 
patti as t o Hit of (v--i*s it t it i iii vitablt that butno villages 
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must get off more liglitly tliau their resources would justify if 
they wore Goiisidered in detail. I havo not^ howover, entirely 
lost sight of the assessment in. any village, and have tried to 
prevent anomalies by changing rates where necessary ; hut it is a 
defect inherent in the method of assessment employed, that theie 
must be some anomalies.” 

The fiscal history' of the Bhabar from the British conquest 
is practically the history of its administration by the three great bi 
rulers of Eumaun, Mr. Traill up to 1835, Mr. Batten from 1840 
to 1850, and Sir Henry Ramsay from 1850 to 1884. Mr. Traill 
found the Bhabar an almost untilled jungle, the haunt of numerous 
bands of dacoits, and his time was taken up with attempts at 
their suppression and also in settling the innumerable boundary 
disputes with the authorities of the plains. The earlier condition 
of the Bhabar has been left for the historical account of the 
district. At annexation, Chilkia belonged to Moradabad and 
Bijnor ; the Chaubhainsi Bhabar was all jungle ; and almost the 
whole of the cultivation was confined to Kotah, which paid 
Es. 1,062 out of the total Gnrfchali assessment of Rs. 1,385, which 
was retained for 1815. The first important question to be 
decided was the delimitation of the boundary and jurisdiction. 
Under native rule the Tharus and Bhuksas used to move to and 
from the foot of the hills as they pleased, and villages were some- 
times reckoned as being in both plains and hills. Revenue was 
paid to both Governments in order to ensure protection and this 
increased the confusion.* 

To such a height had these disputes risen that we find them 
occupying a great portion of the correspondence of the years 
1823 — 26, and the question of the boundary between the Bhabar 
and Rohilkhand was the burning one of the day. In 1S23 a 
survey was ordered to be made and Mr. Traill and Mr. Halhed, 
Collector of Bareilly, were directed to settle the boundaries of 
tbeir respective districts. It \vas oveutually determined that 
an experimental boundary should be made by a line drawn 
fiom one spur of the lower hills which jut out into the plains 
to the ■ adjoining one ; and to Mr. Halhed was entrusted the 
task of dcma-'cating this line along the whole border of BarciUy 

• F’etfe Tnuil b flnt Hh*b» report to OoTammirat, Ifith y J-K1S2 
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and Moratlabad, and iJio viIla}?cH south of the line and the 
farming leahcsof fore^t prodiicfci, one of the rao.-^t, frdiJul eau'-GS 
of disp-ute, wore to bu tran:^A;rred to tho adjoining- districts of 
the plains, in 1820 a joint roport was sent In and tulopkd. 
Froju the Dbaron river, seven miles west of tlio Phikarao 
to the Gail)ua promontory, the principle of making the 
piojectirtg headlands the imnis of demarcation %vas followed, 
and so far as possible those spots at which the cattio pons or 
gotlis of the licrdsinon from the hills were established -were iii- 
chKled in the jnrisdietiitn of the hills, Avhilst the hillmon were also 
allowed the privilege of pasture for their cattle iu common with 
tlio men from the plains on payment of the usual gracing dues. 
From Gaihua the lower or southornmor-t range turns to the north, 
whilst the existing lino of jnvisdietiun continued in the general 
direction from north-west to south-east, and here the latter line 
was followed and doiuarcutod through the forest, the bouudanos 
iccoguisod by the hoadmou of the H(Ija<;ent tracts being iidojited. 
A map was made sluAvitig all thests jiciiits, and copies w-ere sint 
to the cliief officers of tho adjacent districts. Tlio hmindary 
was defined by Pinal's of large .sloncR or of brick along its oiiiic 
length, The importance of having coriwt bmmdarios was not 
ill the least duo k; the value of the land A>r agricultural purpose^, 
hut to the grazing rights and forest produce, on which the 
revenue iilniost wlvdly depended. Iu 182L5 the collection of the 
dues, which had been taken away in 1S'21, was restored to the 
hill administrators; with the determination of tlio boundary the 
work of fixing and colleotnig these dues was greatly simplified, 
and we hoar very little of them afterwards. 

Tlie cultivated lands of the Bhabar wore regularly assessed 
in 1820, 1828 and 1833, just as the hill pattis adjoining it. 
The didails of these settloraonfe ivill be found iu the apptfjidiiv.* 
It must be romomliored, however, that revenue is (Uily derived 
from the setthul mahals of the Bhabar, and is (julte distinct from 
the rent paid to the Btate as landlord of the directly -managed 
villages, which now constitute by far tho greater portion of the 
Bhabar. In those villages there is no settlement, but the rent 
Js determined by recumng revnaous at rogular ntorvals by tl o 

* Appendix, Tftblu IX, 
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Superintendent of the Bhahar Estates. There were no directly- 
managed villages, however, till 1850, and consequently rent 
does not appear aa an item of income till that date. 

From a report made in 1837 it appears that the revenue of 
Kotah and Chhakhata was Es. 6,830.* In these two pattis 29 
villages lying along the footof the hills had been, cultivated from 
olden times by the hillmen as their inalienable right. The 
headmen or padh^ns received two ploughs (AaZ) of land as their 
remuneration, which they held during their tenure of office. 
The ked was the amount of land a pair of bullocks could plough 
in a day, and for this amount tenants-at-will paid five rupees. 
Besides these villages, some 61 others had been brought into 
cultivation since 1815 by granting the proprietary right to 
any one who cleared the waste. These new proprietois let the 
land to tenants-at-will at a rate ranging from two to four rupees 
per kal. Further, twelve villages on the Tarai border were 
leased to Bhuksas on a system of advances by the local land- 
holders. Nevertheless, considering the present sffite of affairs, 
there was in 1837 but little cultivation in the Kotah Bhahar, 
tiiough it was then the richest portion of the tract. Lalji 
Chdkrayat was the principal landholder and compared with 
others was a man of some substance ; he had materially aided 
in the development of the Bhabar by planting colonies of 
cultivators and arranging for their support. In the Chhakhata 
Bhabar from the foot of the hills to Tanda there was some show 
of cultivation close to the gMs or watercourses, but the experi- 
ment of digging a well made near Tiinda showed that no water 
could be obtained at a deptii of 180 cubits throughout the con- 
tinuous belt of thick forest which existed there. Harak Singh 
Mahra, the patwari, w’^as the most influential person in this tract. 
In the Chaubhaiusi Bhabar there was hardly any cultivation, 
and the revenue was less than Es. 1,000. Chorgallia alone was 
well watered and well cultivated, and here the principal land- 
holders, Chaudhri and Baohhi Bargalli, showed what could be 
effected by judicious management. 

Mr. Batten’s connection with the Bhahar may be said to ^ 
comprise the period from 1840 to 1850- TTis report t is interesting 

• To Boaid, dated iTtii July 1B37 t To Bo»rd, doted lOth Jobmwy 1S46. 
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on a (‘ullnmlcnl arcs of 17,000 iKav', jnnl iJtLs oxcUhIoh t,ho whub 
of Olrilkia whioli b.i!I lu‘hiU{>:od t<i the soufclun’u 'listrinis. The 
jiicroartc iji tin' rc\oti!]C ctrcctc.l by Mr. Batt.i-n was due to now 
lunb liroiitphij umler cuiti val.inn uml nr»t io culiatscenn ut 
<»a (Inrse alroiwl^v onltiviiksi. The attempts that were made to 
evtond tlio clearings in curly yoara were not imifonrily 
snccessful; in Giiaiibhainsi, for instanco, there ^\■cl'e in 1846 
as many as nine waste villsigos, while only six had boea 
nowly cultivated, and there was in fact a cmsiderable drop in 
the revonno of that putti between 1828 and the year of Mr. 
Batten’s setf.lement, "While the settled villages of to-day ropre- 
fcont for the most part those that wero cultivated In l.ho early 
(Uys of British rule, thoro are. many oi.hors that were orioegixen 
in pro]nuotiU'y right, hut which wero s;ih.s('qnr‘ntjy ahiuidoiiod anol 
beeamc the actual proporty of (hjvornmctil. 
y From bsofi for a v<sry long period ihii history of the Bhabar 
is the story of its tuiinugonioiit by Hir Henry Ramsay, tlun 
(bjduin JUutsay, in whoso charge It vi.u.s placed with power to 
expend any nviiilahlc surplus on improveinont.s, He rocoivoct 
a pornninenfi a<iv:uu'e of Jis. l(>,OttO for thb purpose!, and this 
y us soon pin'd buck liy Lite openinii; of tc'mporary irn'gainn 
chauijols, aud more cspeeiully by talcing (he entire tract under 
direct managcnii nt. Tho otigiual land revomu' omtinnod to bo 
paid intrv the treasury, and in a short time tho return from this 
soiu’ce alono greatly exceeded tlio rcyemiG originally fixed, so that 
in 1853 it had risen 1 1 nearly Rs, 20 000. Ail this surplus yas 
iuvesiod in canals, and now villages sprang up as far as tho water- 
supply wa.s ■ made uvailablo, Aftor the mutiny, Goyei'iimctit 
ya.s induced in 1 8(50 to allow Raja ShcoraJ Singh /)f Kasliiptir 
fn oxohaugo t'hilkia for souiti c mfi-eated vilfage^ of ^Vlkulgarli 
111 Brjuor, ^riio Ihrinor property (;(m''iste(l of I’ight villages 
assu.ssod at Rw. 1,S00, wliioh wen' taken under direct manage- 
meut, and with them .six bhuiyiv'luu'a villages divided into 1 1 
Biahals wore also transferred and added to the settled villugi s 
of tho Bhul“‘i- f'^ot'-or v'Tb a la-go W-mk “f f — e-t Tho O'ijR 
rovtnuo of tho now a 1 lit on waa Ih.,. 4 tk)5 at wine i hgiiro it 
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remained for many years. In 1860 tlie rovenne of the whole 
Bliabar wms Es. 8,599, but of this Rs. 1,911 belonged to the 
Bbnksa villages of Moti Chakrayat, which were turiiod into 
waste, and the cultivators carried down to Gadarpur by Majoi 
Jones in order that the wmter which they w'asted miglit be taken 
to the Tarai. Consequently, deducting this amount and includ- 
ing Ghilkia, the revenue of the Bhabar w*as Eg. 10,743 when 
Captain Ramsay took over charge. During this period the 
development of the Bhabar was rapid. Haldwaui, for instance, 
rose from a group of grass huts to a siibstautially-bnilt municipal 
■•■own ; the climate materially improved with the extensive clear- 
ings, while the opening of the railw'ay has given rise to a considei- 
able export trade from what was formerly a mere waterlogs forest. 

During Sir Henry Ramsay's time tliere were no less than] 
tliree revisions of sottlemontin the Bhabar. The first was that of ^ 
Mr. Beckett in 1864, and resulted iu a total demand of Rs. 59,721, ^ 
of which Cliillcia contributed no less than Rs. 7,979, which 
shows that the rents of the directly-managed villages and those 
newly founded had increased from Es. 2,255 in 1S60 to Es. 3,92 i, 
while in the other pattis the advance was much more marked; 
or the settled villages showed but little increase, almost the 
whole enhancement being derived from those under direct 
management. Mr. Beckett's settlement was merely a revision of 
that made by Mr. Batten, which, though nominally quinquen- 
nial, was allowed to run on for over 20 years. In the settled 
villages Mr, Beckett imposed a rate of 4 annas 3J pies per highu 
of 86 feet square on hissadars, and six annas for khaikars or 
occupancy tenants. In the kAdm villages the maximum rate 
was six annas, with a minimum of two annas according to local 
circumstances. He also for the first time introduced a fee for 
the padhSn at the rate of five per cent, on the rent value of each 
share. The increase was partially due to extended cultivation 
in the settled villages, but far more so to the creation of new 
villages directly managed. 

In 1869 another revision of settlement was made by Captain j 
Liston. He at first attempted a plane-table survey, but as it‘ 
gave dissatisfaction it was abandoned for the old system of rope 
measurement. In the Bottled villages the khaikar's rent was 
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raised from sis to eight aanas a higha, and the hjsfeadai-s rent 
"was inoreased to six annas six pics. The padliiu s fee or hxt^ 
sirgirohi was no longer paid by the tenantry direct. l)nt trans- 
ferred as a charge to be met by Governnieci; mii of collections. 
In the Mdm villages the maximum rate was raised to eight- annas. 
The practice of payment in two instalments, rabi and kharff, was 
abolished except in the Tharu villages, and the whide demand 
was made payable in one ifsf — a system ithioh still prevails. 
The total demand, including assessed revenue and kMm rents, 
was raised to Es. 94,919, which indicates an even mote rapid 
progress in five years than in the twenty years intervening 
between the settlements of 1843 and 1864- 

Ten years later another revision took place and was oonductoil 
by Colonel Garstin. Ho made hut slight alterations in the rent 
rates, but introduced several important changes. In the settled 
village he allowed the khaikaar’s rent to stand at eight annas, 
huthe levelled up the hjssadar’srato to the same figure, and by way 
of compensation imposed a mdliJcdna of throo anuas in the ruj)ee 
on the khaikar to be paid to the shareholder- Ho also made the 
hccq sirgirohi payable by all alike and introduced the three per 
cent, patwari cess. In the directly-managed viUagoe no change 
was made in the rent rate, but the Jmq sirgirohi was doubled 
and again made directly payable by the tenants and tlie patwari 
cess was also applied. That the extra amount thus involved 
could be easily paid is obvious from the fact that the income 
from theBhabar lands had risen to Es, 1, So, 184 — an increase of 
42*42 per cent, in ten years. 

In 18S9 a cadastral survey of the whole Bbabar was made, tho 
standard adopted being a higha of 82*5 feet square or one-fourth 
of the standard higha. This survey was rendered necessary on 
account of the absence of any useful map for the settled villagos, 
while in those directly managed there wore no maps at all. 
Following on this came the settlement of 18SD by Mr- C- IL 
Eoberts. The report was written by Mr. E. Hollingbory after 
Mr. Eobeits’ departure on leave. Hie work consisted of a 
resettlement of the settled villages, 57 in number, ay well as the 
14 bhaiyachara snahals in Chilkia whidi had been an rily 
seWied by Sir Henry fiaruflay m 1878 for three yea term 
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which was allowed to run on with a fow modifiCHtinn^^ nn -mnt, 
of special circumstances, and also a revision of rent m tho k'ha.vi 
villages. The latter numbered 420 in all, andthowhol-invojvtd 
the assessment of some 50,000 acres of cultivation. 3ou' every 
village there were prepared a hhasra showing details (".t swjh 

holding, a murdakUh for the whole village, and a nr 
rent-roll, while in the settled villages a hh'Wid was aho lUHjpariid, 
showing the demand and cesses by shares and for Iho whole 
village. For assessment purposes the Bhabar was divided iin.« 
edeven blocks, details of which are given in the separate artid^H 
on the several pattis. The maximum rent rate was raised jo ten 
annas per bigha, and three lower rates were fixed, for 
soils and localities, of eight, six and four annas. Excluding Ihc^'O 
variations, die percentages of the rent taken for jiaxlhfin’s 
andpatwari rate in settled and khdm villages, and ter iho 1duH~ 
kSr’s in settled estates were exactly the same a- tho^-c 

fixed by Colonel Garstin. In the depodted hos^.-^ or, 

which numbored 37 in all, the propriotorV wu' jixofi sit 

ten per cent. only. In assessing the Chilkia s<>ltb-d villagtv, Mr. 
Eoherts amalgamated tlio water-rate, formerly chtuv'Hi as a 
separate item, with tho roni-rato, and took for (b.vt.nuii'-nt A.l 
per cent, of tho whole, as well as throe per oont.. bo' the jutUimi 
rate. Elsewhere tho old systom was inaintuiiiod m jirinripjo. 
The result was that the revenue of tho KOtthul vilhtgrs rids, d 
to E 6. 61,367, and that of tho khd-m cstatt-s to Its, 
making a total of Es. 1,96,367 or Kid timos as mttoh as Hio 
tract yielded at the conq^uest, and nearly 1(J times tiui revonuo 
obtained in the first year of Sir Henry Eamsuy’s adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Roberta’ assessment was aanctioiic'd for ttporiod of tun 
years. Coiiecqnently, on tliol9th of Dooemher, 1JK)2, tho mottled 
villages of tho Bhabar, com prilling 73 mahdk in all, wore tinuight 
under settlement according to Iho provisions of the old Etmd 
Eevenue Act of 1873, as Act IJI of 1901 is not apphod to 
Kumaun. The Deputy Commissioner, Mr. J. (j. Fauiu.hcrpo, 
was placed in charge of tho settlomcnt oporatioiiH. It w(t>- o-.!i- 
mated that there baa been an. iocroan© of cultivatior in these 
mahalfl amounting to 2,230 or four por oout , and an incroohu 
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of au. anna per bigha ail round was coatcmplakxl. Thoaoiua] work 

ofasseP^ment was carried out by Mr. I. D. P. Campbell, tire Snporin-. 
tendent of the Gkivornrjoiit Estates. He dealt iritb each villageen 
its merits, and did. not treat tlie inerease of one cinusi as a nioxi-' 
miinij raising tbe rate by two annas in some ca^cs, and in otboi^ 
retaining tile old rate or even rediicijig it. Of iiio i'’v.jtie{l 
mabals, five had become ‘imeq^ddam'i — a,n iimovatioii introduced 
by Colonel Erigg, when Commispioner, wlicroby a lioadiiian or 
muqOjddtzm collected the rents for Gavornment in lieu of tljeold 
proprietor, who had renounced the village, tliG Tn’toqcickla'jii, receiv- 
ing dues to the amouiit of 6J per cent., and being allowed to cul- 
tivate at a favoured rate in common with the old pi*opnctars. 
This system had been also applied to four villages formorly hold 
JtMw ; but in no case was it a success, and it has now boon ’practi- 
cally abolished, as only one village, Debipura, reiruiins under this 
tenure, while seven of the villages have been made klithn, and the 
c inth h anded bach to the former proprietor. One settled village , 
Garhibnlehand in Chilkia, had become waste, so that thoro woi'o 
ocly 67 mabals to deal with. Of these 81 'were in Ghlnilcbiita, 22 
in Kotah and 14 in Chilkia. In the case of the 8D “ (leposited 
villages,” which had been relinquished by the pwopriotors, who 
received in return a mdliMna of ten per cent., all were nuulo 
with the esception of t'Wo, in wiiicli the proprietors 
applied for resettlement. The IcMm or directly-managed vil- 
lages, 416 in all, were dealt with at the same time and in the 
same manner as the others. Mr. Campbell raised the maximum 
rate to twelve annas per bigha, and this he applied to all the 
better villages, except in the Chorgallia and iCamola-Bhamola 
circles. In 93 villages no change was made, and in 16 the old 
rates were' reduced. The result of the assessment was that 
the demand was raised to Rs. 56,592 for the settled villages, 
giving an increase of 19 per cent, j and to Es. 1,85,467 in the 
hhdm villages, which amounted to an increase of 18 jier cent, on 
the rents paid in the preceding year. The Settlement was sanc- 
tioned on the 28th of December 1903, for a period of ten years. 

There have been no regular settlements of the greater 
portion of the- TaraL At the present tiroo the actcal proj^netary 
right 10 vested m Grovemment iteolf in the great majority of 
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ihe villages ; in pargana Nanakmata alone, as well as in a few 
i'lolatod villages elsewhere, do vvefind a tenure at all resemldiug 
that of the aaminclari of the plains, while the bulk of the viilagct- 
aio managed directly by Government. In early days the several 
paiganas were under different management, and their fiscal 
history cannot be well dealt with as a whole. Up to 1764 the 
whole Tarai belonged to the hill state of Kumaiin, but m 
that year it passed into the hands of the Pathans of Eohii- 
khand. About that time the rent-roll stood at Es. 2,92,416.'‘- and 
while the Mahrattas were laying waste the southern parts of Eohil- 
khaud, the Tarai was more extensively cultivated and more 
densely inhabited than at any previous or subsequent period. 
Thousands of families fled hither for refuge, and dug water- 
courses, constructed dams and built forts, whither they betook 
themselves immediately after cutting the kharif crops, hefol’c ths 
Mahrattas took the field. Thousands of them, however, escaped 
the sword on ly to die of malaria. 

At the eshsiou of 1601 Bazpur pargana was attaehod til 
Kashipiir and was assessed with the rest of the Moradabacl j 
district. The two adjoining parganas of Gadarpur and Rndai- 
pnr belonged to Bareiily, and in the first year they paid a 
revenue of Es, 48,000, This rapidty increased till, between 
1814 and 1817, they paid no less than Es, 92,000. There weio 
summary triennial settlements in 1803 and 180G, followed by a 
quartennial settlement in 1S09, and two settlements for five 
years in 181-3 and 1S18. Unfortunately no figures for the e 
assessments are available. Then came two settlements for seven 
years each in 1823 and 1830. The seventh settlement wa-, 
cancelled in 1835, and the two parganas were then handed o\ei 
to Eaja Guman Singh, son of Lai Singh of the Ghand family ot 
Almora, in lease for Ss. 28,270, so that it appears that a consi- 
derable decline had already set in. After his death the 
property was administered for a few years by the Courii of 
Wards, but in 1841 Eaja Sheoraj Singh attained bis majoritv, 
and by his mismanagement and neglect the estates became 
ruined, and in 1860 he resigned his lease. He had not lieeii 
the sole farmer of these parganas, for Amir Khan and otheia 

* J. A, S, B . 1844 ijp. 161-186. 
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held 29 villages, of which 16 lapsed to Government, owing to 
desertion and neglect, while IS remained in the hands of the 
original owners. The two parganas were placed in charge of 
Captain Jones, who was not very hopeful of success in managing 
them. 

In the meantime the adjoining pargaHa of Kilpnri bad 
fared no better. In 1803 it was held by Raja Lai Singh, who 
had obtained it from Ondh. He so ruined it bj mismanage- 
ment that he persuaded the British Government to exchange it 
for Chaciiait in Bareilly, but he still retained the lease. This 
his grandson resigned in 3848, when the pargana came under 
the direct management of the Hon’ble R. Drummond, Deputy 
Collector of Pilihhit. Many of the villages had been held by 
one Muhammad Ahsan, but he, too, became impoverished and in 
1847 he applied for direct management. His attempts at irriga- 
tion and also those of Raja Sheoraj Singh had resulted in the 
conversion of the pargana into an immein,se swamp, ‘^swarming 
with wild beasts and presenting an aspect of desolation scarcely 
conceivable to one not acquainted with the Tarai. The site of 
the old town or village was recognisable by the bare and 
blackened trunks of the mango grove that once bordered it. 
They were then standing in a dark pool of stagnant water, and 
served as perches for the nmnerous cormorants and herons, 
whose harsh cries, with the occasional burst of a frightened deer 
or stealthy tread of a tiger, were the only sounds that broke 
upon this dreary solitude.”* Mr. Drummond at once set to 
work to improve matters and effected much, as did Captain 
Jones in the western tracts, by cutting through the obstructions 
in the drainage and oonstnieting new canals on rational lines. 

The history of Nanakmata ie more obscure. There were 
formerly two parganas, ISTanakmata proper, which originally 
belonged to Piliblift, and Mainajhandi, which formed part of 
pargana Richha in Bareilly. The latter is not mentioned in 
Mr. Moeus’ report of the settlement of that district under 
Regulation XX of 1833, and all we know is that it was transfer- 
red after the mutiny. In Nanakmata itself there is a bare 
record of seven summary assessments. Tho first and second in 
♦ CftpUin Beport p 5j| 
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1803 and 1806 were for three years; the third in 1809 was 
apparently quartennial and the revenue E,s. 5,670. The nest 
settlements of 1813 and 1818 were for five years each; hut the 
revenue remained at Es. 9,727 throughout, nor did it change at 
the sixth settlement, which seems to have taken place about 1830; 
the revenue was reduced to Es. 8,727. In 1840 the pargana of 
Nanatmata was assessed by Mr. T. Eohinson, then Commissioner 
of Bohilkhand, who imposed a revenue of Rs. 9,406 which, how- 
ever, includes that of the ’iymstaj'vri villages in Maina jhundi^ and 
this ran on for a period of 40 years. Mr. J. C. Macdonald resettled 
the pargana in 1881, for a period of twenty-five years, which will 
expire in 1906. Mr. Macdonald’s assessment was admittedly 
light, as considerably less than half assets was taken. The 
revenue was raised to Rs. 11,700, which, however, was consi- 
dered ample for a pargana thus peculiarly circumstanced. The 
only difference between the Mainajhnndi and Eanakmata 
villages is that in the former the miistajws have the right to 
sell or mortgage, and in the latter they have not. 

TheBilheri pargana was not taken under direct manage- i 
ment till a later date. At the cession of Bohilkhand it was 
apparently amalgamated with the Pilibhft district, but in. 1814 
Major Hearsey purchased the entire taluqa of Bilheri at auction 
for arrears of revenue. After the mutiny, during the adminis- 
tration of Sir Henry Bamsay, Bilheri was still in the hands of 
the Hearsey family. It pas.sed to Captain H. J. Hearsey, 
whose widow sold it to her brother, Mr. 'W. N. Hearsey, the 
latter agreeing to pay her an annuity of Bs. 2,400 per annum 
The Government purchased the estate from him for three lakhs 
of rupees, and it was agreed that Mr. Hearsey was to convert a 
portion of this to meet his aster's annuity to the extent of 
Bs. 1,200 yearly. This agreement was never carried out, and 
consequently for some years the payment was made from the 
rents realized by Government. In 1S82 the annuity was 
bought up for Es. 16,000 and the whole of the pargana came 
under direct management, excepting five villages which are 
stiff held in mustajiri tenure. 

In this manner the whole of the Tarai with tho except'on 
of tho aettled port on of I^auakmata, became an estate under the 
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direct rjiaaagement of Government, It was administered by 
Sir Henry Eamsay as a sejjarafce Bahdivision of Kiimaun under 
ilie charge of an officer, styled the Superintendent, and was 
practically a separate district, to which was added Kashipur !u 
1870. On Sir Henry Bamsay’s retirement, the Bhabar estates 
which he had managed himself were in 1S84 made over to the 
Senior Assistant Commissioner of Ivumann, while the Taiai 
lemained separate as before. The two properties continued to be 
in different districts till 1891, when they were both brought 
under the Deputy Commissioner of Bfaini Tab Their amalgama- 
tion was proposed in September, 1S94, and in 1895 an Assistant 
Commissioner was appointed in charge of the two Government 
Estates, while in 1900 a special pennanent officer was appointed 
to the charge, as it was considered that the tenure of office should 
be as far as possible unbroken in a tract where paternal Govern- 
ment had ijroved so decided a success. 

For nearly twenty years the Tarai was administered by 
Mr. J, C* Macdonald, and to that officer is duo the credit of 
having raised the estate from the condition of extreme depression 
which was recorded by Captain Jones to its present prosperity. 
Owing to its peculiar circumstances the Tarai has never been 
administered under the same fiscal system as other districts. It 
IS true that the greater part of Kashipur and also of hTanahmata 
aie regularly assessed torevenue, butthe former was entirely sopa- 
mted from the Tarai in 1895. For the directly-managed portion 
The same system was followed as in the Bhabar, with the 
exception that a lump sum was fixed as revenue on each pargana, 
while the surplus accruing from rents and other Bouroos might 
be devoted to improvements. This lump sum was treated as land 
revenue and was paid directly to the crelit of Government, 
while ail surplus income after the satisfaction of this claim was 
Cl edited to the estates. The land revenue properly falls into 
two divisions, the first consisting of that assessed on the settled 
\illagesof Manakmata andthe wustfjyw’i estates in other piarganas, 
while the rest is that assessed on the directly-managed portions. 
The first amounted to Es. 9,755 until the settlement of I7auak- 
mata in 1885- when it was increased by Eb. 1,5-41 The second 
was fixed at Ea. 57,507 as early as 1B43 and contumed to run on 
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at this figure till 1890, when it fell to Es. 67,135, the reAi;otioii 
being drie to the restoration of three villages in iNanakniata to 
the old zamindars, theae having been aeqnestrated for arrears. 
At the present time the actual revenue of the Government 
Estates stands at the same figure. It will he seen that this land- 
revenue is of a merely nominal oharacter. The figures that are 
of real interest are the routals, which take the place of land- 
revenue in other districts. It was originally estimated that the 
nominal land revenue should be taken at something approaching 
half assets, and in the oarlier years of direct management it 
would seem that this estimation was approximately correot. It 
was not long, however, before the surplus rents rose to a very 
eonsiderahle figure, owing to the judicious management of Mr, 
Macdonald. Very large sums were espendeil on works of 
iingation and othor improvements, all of ■which were calculated, 
together ■with the fertility of the soil and the easy ren'cs imposed, 
to attract numerous cultivators to the Tarai from else'^rhore. The 
rents of necesAty vary with, tho seasons, but the progress of the 
estates will bo seen from an examination of the average receipts 
from rent in successive periods of five years. la 18S2 the total 
income under this head was Es. 1,85,064. From 18S2 to 1387 
the average was Ks. 2,11,610 and from 1887 to 1892 it was no less 
than Es. 2,25,006. With Mr, Macdonald’s death in 1890 there 
came a great decline in the Tarai o'wing not only to bad seasons, 
but also to the constant change of management consoquent on the 
break up of a regime of so long a standing. From 1892 to 1897 
the average rental ocllections were no more than Es. 1,99,5S9, tho 
lowest point being reached in 1895. 

In that year a kind of settlement was made by Mr. H. J. fi 
Boas, who was then in charge of the Tarai. The object in view ° 
was to attain to some equalization of tho rentals which hitherto 
had exhibited great variations in the different parganas and al«a 
to adjust the claims of padhans and Mssad4rs. The result was 
an ali-roLind increase of 11*9 per cent., and this was obtained by 
imposing an average rent-rate offi.ve annas per cultivated higJia. 
Tho average was highest in Bazpnr, the best pargana, where it 
rose to Ee 0-6-7 and lowest in Bilhon where it wae only 
He, 0-'l-4 per bigha The of this revision was at once 
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apparent, for from 1898 to 1903 the average rental annually 
realized iras Rs. 2, 35^033. Of recent yearp, too, the appointment 
of a permanent officer in charge of the Tarai seems to have been 
attended with beneficial results, for since 1900 the rents have 
risen to a higher level than that attained in any year of the pre- 
vious history of the tract. 

■ From the British occupation 'up to the year 1844 Kashipnr 
and Jaspur were separate revenue divisions with distinct settle- 
ments and formed part of the Moradabad district, but their fiscal 
history was the same, as the early settlements were made at the 
same time and under exactly similar circumstances,. Prior to 
Mr. Money’s settlement under E.egulatioa IX of 1S33 there had 
been, as in the Tarai, eight assessments of the revenue, comprising 
two triennial setfclemeuts from 1803 to 1808, a quartennial 
settlement in 1809,^ followed by a settlement for five years in 
1813, and this w'as partially extended and altered for four more 
periods of five years up to 1837. All these were merely summary 
settlements and were based on a consideration of the previous 
demand and the collections. In 1838 Mr. Money made a 
settlement which was extended till 1879. He determined to 
have revenue rates only, and imposed a demand of Es. 1,02,367 
OR the whole pargana with an incidence of Es. 2 per cultivated 
acie. The settlement appears to have been fairly lenient 
although, owing to the peculiar nature of Kashipur, it is not easy 
to form a conclusive opinion from the information that during the 
foity years of its currency eight mahalg, parts of four villages 
were sold for arrears of revenue and purchased by Government, 
while certain others were held under direct management. 

In 1844 the revenue divisions of the Moradabad district 
were rearranged : Bazpnr, Kashipur and Jaspur, along with 
sundry villages from Thakiirdwara, Sartara, Moradabad and 
Afzalgarh, were constituted into one pargana under the name of 
Kashipur, Shortly before the mutiny, Bazpnr was given back 
to the Tarai, then part of the Eohilkhand division, from which 
it was transfe®^. to Kumaun in 1859: in 1860 a mimher of 
other villages TOllowed suit, and in the same year the Kashipur 
tn d Thaknrdw^rft tahsils were amalgamated the headquarters 
hemg fixed at the latter place In October, 1870, the entire 
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pargana of Kaahipnr was given over to the Tarai, 'which was 
constituted a separate district. In 1879 Mr. D. M. Smeaton 
made a settlement of Kashipur for a period of 25 yeaj,n. The 
rovemie was fixed at Ks. 1,05^388, which showed a very small 
increase on the assessment of Mr. Money, although cultivation 
had extended by about twelve per cent. Subsequent reductions 
in deteriorated villages diminished the total by some Rs. 10,000. 
The present settlement will fall in in 1905, aud the results iviU 
then probably shoiv a great difference from those obtained by 
Mr. Smeaton. During the last ten or twelve years the pargana 
has greatly declined: the fact that both the population and the 
cultivated area shrank by 25 per cent, between 1891 and 
1901 speaks for itself. Prom 1870 onwards Eashipur remained 
in the Tarai district, and even after 1891 it was managed by the 
Superintendent; it was not till 1895 that it became a separate 
subdivision, and was separated from the Government estates, save 
as regards the few kJmn villages and the control of the canals. 

For the purposes of police administration the district is 
divided into two distinct portions, the one consisting of the Tarai, ^ 
Kashipur and the Bhabar, and the other of the hill pattis. The 
entire area of the former is under police jurisdiction, but in the 
latter the settiemeut of PTaini Tal alone contains regular police. 
In Haini Tal itself there are two stations within mimieipai limits, 
but the police jurisdiction does not extend beyond a distance of 
five miles from the municipal boundaries. There are, however, 
three outposts in the hills, all dependent on the NainiTal circle, 
and situated at Jeolikote, Bhim Tal and Khairna, The two 
last are on the great pilgrim route to Badrinath in Garhwa], and 
are only maintained from May to Kovemher, while the pilgrims 
are moving up and down. For the rest of the hills the patwans 
perform the duties of police officers and are under the supervision 
of the peshkar of ISTaini Tal, the qanimgo, and the superintend- 
ent of patwaris. From the first, the police administration has 
formed part of the patwari’s duties ; they have to apprehend 
offenders and report crimes, casualties and suicides to the 
peshkar. In these duties they are assisted b^ the thokddrs 
and psdhiinfl or village headmen The latt^ are bound to 
arrest offenderu and report crime to the pratwariB aud to provide 
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for the forwarding for trial of all persons charged with heinous 
offences; while the thokdirs have to report crime overlooked 
by the padhans. 

In the Tarai and Bhabar we fiud the ordinary police 
arrangements of the plains. There are eight cirelcSj each 
Laving’ a police-station with a staff of investigating oiSoers end 
m nstabies. These circles generally correspond 'with the parganas 
111 which the stations are situated, the iattor being located at 
Haid’wani and Eamnagar in the Bhabar, and at Eushipur, 
Jj „ 2 piir, Gadarpur, Kichha, Sitarganj and Ivhatima in the Tarai. 
xlttaehed to those stations are six outposts, roaintained merely 
for the purpose of patrolling roads and the like, and not as 
reporting stations. Of these there are two in the Bazpiir circle, 
auSultanpur andKhelaKhera. The ontpoBt of Rudaiqmr belongs 
to the Kichha circle, and that at Majhauli to Sitarganj. The 
two remaining outposts, at Kathgodam and Kaladhmigi, aio 
dependent on the Haldwasi circle. Tlie average area of each 
circle is 225 square miles, containing a population of 40,000 
persons. Besides all these, there are mnoicipcl police supported 
by the local funds at Eaiui Tai, Haklwaiii and Kashipur, and 
town police in the Act XX towns of Jaipur, ICaladhungi, Eain- 
imgar and Eanibagh-Kathgodam. Both the municipal and 
tjjwii police are enlisted under the provisions of Act V of 18G1, 
tind at the rate of one constable for every hundred bouses. 
Jfurther, there are 3S6 village chaukidars, of w'hom 234 belong to 
tho Tarai, being paid on the old system of a small rent-free 
grant called honda and a dole of grain ranging from 10 to 10 

per plough at each harvest ; and 128 in Kushipur, paid lu 
cash ; and 24 road chauhidars employed in patrolling the road 
flora Bareilly to Haldwaui, from Eamnagar to Kasbipur, and 
Tom Kashipnr to Kaladhnngi. Up to 1891 there were no 
I’Ognlar police in the Tarai and Bhabar, their placo being taken 
by the reveDue ofhoials, as in the hills, and it was not until lSt)T 
that the rural police wore introduced. The grain-paid chauli- 
dars have proved very ineffident and cash \Fage 5 are now to be 
introduced. At the present time the strength of the civil imlice 
h 19 investigating officers, 15 clerks and 174 coiistahlos. The 
armed pohco compr 0 one eub-mspector 28 hoad conutabloe aud 
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122 men, but this body forms a reserve for the eutirc Kumaun 
division. A force of 12 mounted police is posted to the district, 
and is chiefly employed in patrolling the Eampnr Stato 
bolder. The whole force is under the control of the Superin- 
tendent of Police for the Kumaun Division, who is assisted by 
one reserve and one visiting inspector for this district. 

From the point of view of criminal administration the Ci 
district fails into two mam divisions corresponding to those 
iihich mark the different police arrangements. In the hill 
pattis there is little or no erime, and the inhabitants are very 
law -abiding. As in Almora, the comparative absence of ciime 
in the hilly portion of the distidet is a very noticeable featuie 
m the general administration, almost the whole work of tlio 
courts consisting of revenue and civil suits. In the Tarai and 
Bhabar, on the other hand, and cspeoially in tho former, the%, 
burglary, robbery and daooity are common forms of crime. The 
pmsimity of the Kampur Stato is a serious difficulty in the way 
of police administration in this district, affording as it does a 
ready refuge to the numerous criminals who reside in it, who 
make descents on the Tarai and Bhabar villages and arc back in 
native territory before news of their raid has reached the author- 
ities. These depredations can only be checked by a system of 
constant patrolling, but the unhoalthiuess of the tract militates 
against efficiency, while the general character of the immigrants 
lends to the cuneealmout of much serious crime. The criminal 
statistics fur the district since 1S9G will be found in the 
appendix.* 

The history of the criminal administration of the district H 
fiom the introduction of British rule shows that there has been 
very little change in the forms of crime and in the distribution 
of the criminal population. The hill pattis and the Bhabar 
belonged to Kutuaun up to 1891, and never at any period has 
the need appeared for the introduction of regular police. In 1810 
Mr. Truill wrote that 'Hbo small number of otfouccs committed 
in this province has rendered the criminal police an object of 
secondary consideration. Murder is a crime almost unknown, 
and theft and robbery are of very rare occurrence. From tbe 
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period of the iDtrocluctioii of the British. Government into this 
provirLce the persons confined for criminal ofieiioes here have 
never exceeded twelve, the greater part of whom Lave always 
been natives of the plains.”* Again, in 1822, the Commitrsioner 
remarked, that during ihe previous year thcro were only 
65 criminals confined in tho Almora jail, of whom only six 
were charged with heinous offence — a surprisingly small number 
for so large a district. The only serious form of crime was the 
robberies that occurred along the foot of the hills, but they were 
perpetrated by people from the plains who retired thither with 
their booty. In. the same year Mr. Glyn was deputed to Kutnaun 
to report on the police and criminal administration. His report 
confirms the account already given by Traill ; mention was made 
of the gang robberies in the JBhabar, while the most fruitful 
cause of complaint was found to be disputes regarding women. 
In consequence of suggestions made in this report it was orclsrcd 
that the forced labour for the carriage of goods should cease, and 
that inquests should be hold in all cases of sudden deaths— a step 
rendered necessary by the number of deaths repoited as duo to 
the attacks of wild animals, snake-bitos, suicides and accidents. 
In 1824 no less than 227 deaths were attributed to these causes. 
At the same time steps w'ere taken to abolish the prevailing 
custom, of selling cbilclren and others as slaves. This practice 
had formally received the sanction of the previous governments 
m the form of a duty on the export of slaves. This duty had 
been abolished at the conquest, hut the practice still remained, 
although in a mitigated degree. The principal customers were 
the Pathans of Eampur and the south. Ho actual measures were 
taken by Government for the suppression of this traffic, as it was 
hoped that the custom would cease with the increase of prosperity • 
hut the sale of wives by their husbands, and of widows by the 
heirs of the deceased, and of children to be taken out of the 
country for the purpose of being made household slaves, was 
forbidden and made penal. As a matter of fact, slavery was 
ostingmshed by the refusal to permit applications for the restora- 
tion of slaves or for the enforcement of slavery to be brought in 
the courts. In 1829 the practice of mti was abolished. 

• To OoTenunent, dated 16th Fobruary 1816 
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In the Tarai parganas, however, there was a different 
state of things. From very early times the forests and ' 
fastnesses of the lower hills afforded a safe retreat to bands 
of robbers, and the former governments, finding that there 
wore no existing means of putting a stop to the depredation 
of these bands, took the leaders of each gang in their employ- 
ment and authorized them to levy certain dues on all mer- 
chandise passing through, the lessees engaging on their part to 
maintain the watch and ward of the borders and to indemnify 
traders for any losses by plunder. The Gurkhas, indeed, 
attempted to dispense with these Heri and Mewati watchmen, 
and parties of troops were detailed for patrolling the roads, 
but the attempt proved nnsuccessful and recourse was again had 
to the old system.’*' On the British occupation, the descendants 
of the original lessees, though they could no longer be called 
leaders of banditti, were formidable on account of the number 
of their followers, and therefore were permitted to retain their 
office : the difiiculty being enhanced by the frequent transfers of 
the jurisdiction of the Tarai between Kumaun and the plains 
districts, Mr. Soton, one of the earlier Magistrates of Moradabad, 
granted certain lands in jagir to the Hcri and Mewati leaders; 
to Ain Khan the Kalyanpur ‘iZaqa, and to Turab Khan four 
villages, the grantees engaging as before to put a stop to 
robberies and to compensate losses by traders. A regular Kst of 
dues was drawn up and agreed to, and being individually 
very small were willingly paid. The charge for exports 
ranged from one to two pice per coolie-load, according to 
the locality, and for imports from one to four annas. Each 
bullock cart laden with catechu paid four annas; while a 
charge of two pice was levied on each cattle station and one 
anna per head on hill cattle pastured in the lowlands. In 1817 
Am Khan had cliarge of the traffic passing from Bhamauri, 
Kotah and Dhikuli to Eudarpur, Chilkia and Kashipur; while 
Ami Khan Mewati held that passing by the Kali Kumaun and 
Chaubhainsi passes to and from Barmdeo, Bilheri and Pilibhlt. 
Early in 1818 Mr. Shakespear, then Superintendent of police, 
bio ight this state of affairB to the notice of Goverumont Ho 
• To Board, dated Cth Deoe»ber 1S17 
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pointed o«t iho apparently destructive tendency of tire system 
lecognisccl in these leases by which a farmer, for the inconsider- 
able Slim of Es. SjSSl, was empjowerod to establish a number of 
piosts along a line of country extendi og upwards of sixty miles 
between the Earagaaga and Sarda rivers and to levy customs 
apparently almost undefliied in their amount on all articles of trade 
with the hillsj such duties differing in. no respect save their being 
licensed from tho|c restrictions on the transit of commerce which 
the Board had forbidden as arbitrary exactioDS.” The conse- 
fjuence of this remoDstrancL' was that the Board instructed the 
Commissioner to use no efforts for a resottkment of the existing 
leases on their expiry until further orders, and that the protection 
of the country should be undertaken by a regularly engaged and 
paid establishment. There was reason to believe that the respon- 
sibility of the leaders for los-ses by theft and robljcry was merely 
nominal, whilst the exactions to which traders wore subjeiited 
under theplea of this nominal protoctiou ivere not capable of being 
controlled. This advice was partly aoted on and military po«ts 
W'cre established along the frontier, composed of drafts from the 
Kumaun Provincial Battalion, whilst the leaders of the ehaukidais 
were relieved as far as possible of all police duties. Ou, the doatli 
of Aiu Khan in 1S22, Ins jlglr was resumed, and Mr. Halhecl wms 
entrusted with the duty of introducing such measures as might 
ensure the safety of the persons and property of the traclcis 
proceeding to Kashipur ox Chilkia. Provision was to be made by 
the grant of land for Aiu Khan’s family, and to hig adherents was 
to be offered every Inducement to take to agricultural pursuits by 
the offer of lauds on easy terms. No improvement, however, took 
place, and in 1S23 Mr. Traill had to call attention to the constant 
dacoities and highway robberies committed in thestrip of country 
lying between the hills and the towns of Kajibalmd, Nagina and 
Afzalgarh, while the number of traders who had suffered was so 
great that coramunicatioix between the plains and the hills had 
practically ceased. 

Although the efforts made to induce the Her is and Mcwatxs 
to take to agricultural pursuits were in a great measure successful, 
their place in the Tai-ai was soon occupied by Gdjum and other 
bandtti from the Puab aud EduLkhand Comphunta were 
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coiitimially made to the amhorities that organized bands uf 
robbers had taken possession ot the Tarai and were preventing 
the settlement of the forest tracts and were sorionsly interfering 
with the trade from the hilK In 1830 Mr. Peacoek^ Juint 
Magistrate of Moradabad, brought to the notice of Governmont 
the deplorable state of the low country caused by the outrages 
perpetrated by these robbers. There had been a considerable 
increase in the cost of policing the tracts, and this aceompamed 
by an increase of crime. The banditti of the Bhabar weie 
laigcly recruited from the remnants of the gang headed by 
Kulwa in the Dim, and in 1837 the Kumaun officers were reported 
“to have no sort of control over this tract, nor any information 
of what passes there. During the busy season the banditti,” 
continues Mr. E. M. Bird, “establish themselves in the forest in 
overwhelming niimbei'S and commit the most fearful atrocities 
against the merchants passing through with goods, the herdsmen 
from the hills and plains who take cattle there to graze, and the 
inhabitants of the villages and towns bordering on the forest. 
The information that I could obtain can have no pretension to 
statistical accuracy, but the histories that were told me of skele- 
tons of human beings being found tied to trees and supposed to 
be the wretched herdsmen whom the robbers had bound alive 
and so left miserably to perish, and the accounts of merchants 
and travellers killed and wounded appeared authentic : and the 
'Village of Eiidarpur was stated by the remaining inhabitants to 
have been rendered from a thriving town to a miserable hamlet 
by tho oppression of the robbers.” As a remedy for this state 
of things a special officer was proposed with joint jurisdiction 
with the local authorities over all the bordering districts. The 
lemlt of this report was that the whole of rho Garh’wal Bhahai 
and the Patli Dun were transferred to Bijnor; Thaknrdwaia, 
Jaspur, Bazpnr and Kashipiir were assigned to Moradaljud, and the 
rest of the Tarai to Pilibhit, Orders were also given directing that 
roads should be cut through the forest and constantly patrolled. 
In 134:2 it was finally arranged that the Bhahar should be annexed 
to Ivumaxin, the officers of the southern districts ha-ving con- 
current prindict-on "i so far an to warrant their following up 
and arresting any offender or fugilave taking sholter there 
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These measures were attended with beneficial results; but it 
must be confessed that dacoity is far from being unhiiown at 
the present time in the Tarai and Bhabar, where such marauders 
have such excellent opportunities for concealment and escape. 
The figures for the past few years are sufficiently iliusbrative of 
this fact. In the Tavai, too, cattle-thieving was once a very 
common crime, but has for a long time been on the decrease — a 
result that is doubtless due in large measure to the present 
system of voluntary cattle registration. The old gangs of Ahirs, 
Gujars and Mewatis have long been broken up, and alfchoug'h 
raids still occur from time to time from native territory, they 
are nob so serious as in old days. The facilities for eluding 
pursuit, however, still remain, and the police have to work 
against heavy odds. 

The duty on spirits locally manufactured and on hemp drugs 
has formed a portion of the I'evcniic ever since the British 
occupation of Kumann. Owing to the frequent changes in the 
administrative divisions of the province it is not easy to trace 
the excise history from the earliest times. Up to the formation, 
of the present district of Naini Tal in 1891 the Tarai was 
entirely separate from the rest of Kiimaun in this respect, being 
at first under the control of the Collectors of Bareilly and 
Moradabad, and later under the Superintendent, Up to 1821 
there was no separate excise administration for Garhwal, but 
that district and the whole of Kiunaun were included in a 
single farm. From 1822 the district of Kumaun was farmed 
separately, and consequently the records show only the Tarai 
figures up to the constitution of the Kaini Tal district. In 
1822 the total excise revenue of Kumaun was only Es. 534, and 
up to 1837 it never rose above Rs. 1,300 in any year. In 1872, 
however, it had risen to Es. 18,663, and in lS82-to Es. 29,013. 
This increase seems to point to a very great spread of drinking 
habits amongst the people ; but we are assured on the authority 
of the then Commissioner that this was not the case. There is 

no consumption among the rural population of the hills and I 

sincerely hope there never may be.” There -certainly were 
very few shops, and it is still true that the hill people do not, 
m a rule mdulgo ui 1 quor The increase was due to the 
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presence of troops and the large influx of bwlanders from the 
plains. IS'evertheless, the income from Kumaun rose to Ks. 46^5-18 
in 1891, and the importance of the HU pattis and the Bhabar, 
foi the Tarai was still excluded, is shown by the fact that in the 
following year the revenue for the Almora district fell to 
Rs. 16,409. In 1896 there was a farther transfer of the Tanak- 
piir Ehabar to Almora; bnt the total income from that pargana 
does not amount to more than Rs. 500 annually. From 1891 to 
1900 the excise administration of the district was entirely in 
the hands of the Deputy Commissioner, but since the latter year 
the duties of Excise officer have been held by the Assistant 
Commissioner. In 1894 an excise Inspector on preventive duty 
was appointed for the whole Kumaun Division — a step that has 
been attended with the most beneficial results. 

In 1892 the number of shops licensed to sell country spirits £ 
was 41. Of these the Tanakpur shop was transferred to Almora, 
and two shops in Kashipur were closed in 1892 in consequence 
of the agreement with the Eampur State prohibiting the main- 
tenance of liquor shops within a fixed distance on either side of 
the frontier. Of the existing 88 shops, two are in JSTaini Tal, 
one each at Ramnagar, Kaladhnngi and Haldwani, four in the 
Kashipnr pargana, and the remaining 29 in the Tarai. Prior to 
1897 the system in vogue throughout the district was that of 
farms. In 1898 a change was made, and the district came 
under the outstiU system. The effect of this measure was strik- 
ing ; the increase in fees amounted to no less than Es. 12,000 
over the total of 1897, and to Rs. 9,000 over the average income. 
As it is far more profitable to distil the spirit in the Bhabar and 
transport it thence to the lulls, owing to the comparative cheapness 
of fuel, gwr and shira, all the spirits for the Kaini Tal market 
are produced at Haldwani in the Government distillery. Con- 
tractors holding more than one shop are permitted to distil at one 
and transport the liquor to the others under a pass. The number 
of shops licensed to sell English spirits was 13 in 1892 and ia now 
20, the increase being due to the grant of licenses to hotels and 
dak bungalows. The sale of country liquor, however, consti- 
tutes by far the largest proportion of the excise revenue of the 
diBtnot Tina mcome ib not reduced by mfnngemeut of the 
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law; for there irf little or no illicit distillation. There is, how- 
ever, a certain araoimt of smuggling, and proximity to the 
Earapur State aflords an opportunity for exploiting the State 
liquor in the southern side of tlie Tarai. With regard to the 
drmlcing Glasses, a distinction must be made between the Tarai 
and the Bhabar tracts and the hill pattis of the district. The 
consumption of country liquor in the forniGr is vastly greater 
than in the latter, whei’e the shops only exist in the tov/n and 
aie frequented by the plainsmen who come up and the artisan 
classes. The inhabitants of the Tarai, on the other hand, are 
on the whole the hardest drinkers in this province, and the 
use of spirits is almost universal. It is considered, and with 
some reason, that the use of spirits is beneficial as a protoe- 
tion against fever. The sales are larger in winter than in 
the hot weather. Usually spirits are sold in the licensed 
fehoqis alone; but in the case of certain fairs and markets the 
licensees are expressly permitted to open branch shops — a couecs- 
sion. which contributes largely to the excise revenuo, Gountiy 
liquor is usually sold at a price varying according to the strongtli 
of the spirit; it ranges from two annas to Ee, 1-4-0 pier quart 
bostle, the lower quality having far the larger sale, especially in 
the Tarai. 

Generally speaking, the inhabitants of the Tarai are all 
cultivators and the excise revenue depends largely on the natuic 
of the harvests ; and in fact they frequently pay for the liquor 
in. grain. The Tharus of Bilheri, Nanakinata and Eilpuri, the 
Ehuksas in Eudarpur, Gadarpur and Bazpnr, and tlie Mails of 
Kashipiir, are all large consumers of country liquor; but owing 
to their inoreasing association with the plains it would seem 
that the hillmen are gradually losing tho reputation they once 
possessed of being total abstainers. In the hills the resident,, 
permanent or migratory, of Naini Tal arc responsible for moie 
than a quarter of the whole excise revenue of the district; tho 
laige Euroqjean qiopiilation and the consequent number of 
servants creating a demand for the more highly taxed commodi- 
ties in. the shaqte of European and native imported liquor and 
for locally manufactured liquor of Ingher strength than that 
■nffttal 7 cousumod by the cultivators of tho Tarai 
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At Jeolikot, on tie road from Kathgodam to Nairn Tai, 
there is a brewery belonging to an English company, which also 
has an establishment at Bareilly. The Naini Tal Brewery 
Company was established in. 1876, and its operations were very 
largely extended in 1897. Prom that year to 1902 the average 
annual export of malt liquor has amounted to over 166,000 
gallons, which is chiefly conveyed by the railway to Bareilly 
and is distributed over the north of India. In 1903 the total 
output was no less than 234,805 gallons, of which over 177,000 
gallons were supplied to the troops. 

The only other excise commodity of any importance that is 
used in this district is charas. Although there is no prohibi- 
tion against the cultivation of hemp plant in the Mils, yet in 
this district, in contradistinction to Almora, little or no charas 
is produced. The consumption of charas is not confined to any 
particular class or creed; it is a universal practice throughout 
Kumaun. It ia a common sight to see travellers plucking the 
wild hemp and rubbing it between their hands in order to extract 
the resinous juice of the plant therefrom. Other preparations 
of hemp are little known ; bhang, which comprises the larger 
leaves and capsules of the plant without the stalks, is consumed, 
to a certain extent by those cultivators of the Tarai who have 
emigrated from the plains, and also in the lai’ger towns to a very 
small degree. Ganja is not produced in Kumaun and is very 
seldom used. On the first constitution of the district in 1892 
there were 22 shops for the sale of hemp drugs, and subse- 
quently that at Tanakpnr was transferred to Almora, wbile 
others were opened at Naini Tal and Chorgallia. In 1896 a 
duty of Es. 2 per sir was imposed on the import of Central 
Asian charas, and this was raised to Es. 4 in 1899. As a result 
the drug revenue rose from Es. 7,690 in 1891 to Es. 15,854 
in 1900. The introduction of the warehouse system also tended 
to swell the total inasmuch as it encouraged competition; for 
the contractors became aware of the consumption of the drugs 
in the shops of their rivals and thus learned the value of the 
various shops. Moreover, the farmers seized the opportunity 
to raise the retail price of these drugs proportionately higher 
than the luoreaeed dues or the license fees warranted. 

l2irT 
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■While the poorer classea occasionally manufacture intoxicating 
dri:gs for their own consumption from the spontaneous growth 
of the hemp plant, this practice hag very little effect on the 
revenue. There is no doubt a certain amount of smuggling m 
the case of charas from Almora into the Bhabar, but this has 
been to some extent counteracted by the opening of the shop at 
Chorgallia. 

Opium is only cultivated to a very small extent in this 
district, and its use is generally unknown to the residents. There 
has, however, of late years been a considerable increase in opium 
consumption at Naini Tal and in the Tarai. Recently an 
experimental effort has been made to cultivate poppy in the 
Tarai, but the distance from the markets is too great for the 
crop to become of much importance. Apart from medicinal 
purposes, which account for the greater part of that consumed, 
opium is also used by Musalmans and a few low caste Hindus. In 
1892 there were 30 shops licensed to sell opium, but this number 
has been reduced by the transfer of the shop at Tanakpur, Opium 
was formerly sold at the treasury and tahslls by the treasurer and 
his agents in the capacity of licensed vendors without any 
license fees. This system was abolished in, 1900, and the income 
from licenses rose from Rs. I,6l5 to Rs. 4,423 in the first year of 
the new arrangement, while the retail prices in Naini Tal 
increased to a considerable extent. Some mention may be made 
of the rice spirit made by the Tharus for their own consumption, 
and also of the barley liquor manufactured by the Bhotiya 
traders ; the latter is imported from their own country and is not 
sold to others. 

Since the formation of the district in 1891 the whole area 
has constituted a single postal circle with the head office at 
Haiui TaL Formerly there was but a single circle for the 
whole of the Kumaun and Garhwal districts, while the postal 
arrangements of the Tarai were conducted separately. The list 
of all the post-officra in the Naini Tal district, showing their 
class and management, will be found in the appendix. From 
this list it appears that there are now 22 imperial and four district 
offices. The latter comprise those at Betalghat in the hills, 
in the Bhalnr, and Batarganj and Khatinia in the 
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Tarai. The district post has a separate organization of its own, 
and is no longer combined with that of Almora and Garhwal. It 
is maintained as much for administrative purposes as for public 
convenience, and is the great channel of communication between 
the patwaris and the head office. With the exception of the 
mails from Kathgodam to Bareilly and the plains which are 
carried by the railway, the whole of the transmission is effected 
by foot-runners. There afe four imperial mail lines in the 
district, from Haini Tal to Kathgodam, from Naini Tal to 
Ramgarhj from Kathgodam to Almora, and from Kathgodam 
to Ranikhet. The last two, so far as the charges are concerned, 
are attached to the Almora circle. The remaining mail lines 
are managed by the district post. They are eighteen in 
mimher, hut of these only eleven are worked for the whole year. 
The most important include the lines from Ramnagar to Kashi- 
pur, Jaspur and Rebar in the Bijnor district j from Tanakpur to 
Khatima, Sitarganj, Kichha, Rndarpur, Gadarpur, Shefakhana and 
Kashipur, of which the portion from Tanakpur to Khatima is only 
open from the 1st of November to the Slst of May and that 
from Gadarpur to Kashipur from the 1st of October to the Slst 
of May ; and from Haldwani to Kaladhungi and Ramnagar, the 
latter portion ^ being also open for eight months only. Tlie 
others include the permanent lin^ from Kaladhungi to Kotah 
in the Bhabar, from Kichha to Darao in the Tarai, and from 
Khairna to Betalghat in the hills, along the valley of the Eosi. 
The three ranaining lines are temporary; they include those 
from Haldwani to Chorgallia, open from the 1st of November 
to the 16th of June ; from Kaladhungi to Shafakhana from the 
1st of June to the 30th of September, while the Ramnagar line 
is closed; and from Khatima to Neoria,, open from the 1st of 
November to the Slst of May. 

The stamp revenue in Knmaun commenced by the imposi- 
tion of a fee of eight annas on all petitions filing a suit, but no 
institution or other' fees were levied.* Subsequently a fee of 
eight annas was also imposed on application for copies of docu- 
ments more than a year old.-f- Gradually, with the introduction 
of other reforms, came the assimilation of the procedure in stamps 

• To Board, Horemier, 1820 f To Board datod 28tli M*y 1840 
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to the practice o£ the plains, and at the present time there ia no 
difference. The statistics of revenue and expenditure under this 
head since 1891 will be found in the table given in the appendix.* 
These figures sufficiently explain themselves and call for no 
further comment. 

Eegistration was first introduced into Eiimaun in 1843. At 
that time a maximum fee of one rupee was imposed, but now the 
same rate prevails as in all other districts. Up to the formation 
of the Jfaini Tal district in 1891 the Superintendent of the Taiai 
V as Eegistrar for that portion of the district, while there were 
sub-registrars at Naini Tal and Kashipur. Since 1891 the Deputy 
Commissioner of Naini Tal has acted as Registrar for the whole 
district, while subordinate to him there are sub-registrars at 
Naini Tal, Haidwani and Kashipm.', the duties being performed 
hy the tahsildars of these places. The average receipts from 
registration for the six years ending 1903 has been Rs. 3,038, and 
the expenditure Rs. 1,982. 

The mnnicipaEties in the district compriBe those of Naini 
Tal and Kashipur. Haidwani is no longer a municipality, for in 
April, 1904, it was reduced to the status of a notified area undor 
Ciiapter XII, Act I of 1900. Statements will be found in the 
appendix showing the income and expenditure of each under the 
main heads for each year since 1890 in the case of Naini Tal 
and Kashipur, and since 1897 for Haidwani, which was raised 
to the status of a municipality in that year.f Some account, too 
has been given of the administration of Kashipur and Haidwani 
in the separate articles on those places, and it remains merely to 
deal with the origin and history of the municipality of Naini 
Tal itself. It should be observed that in no case is the income 
raised from an octroi tax on imports. 

The Naini Tal municipality was first constituted on the Srdl 
of October I860, and was again reconstructed under Act XV of 
1873. Up to the year 1891 it was managed by a committee of 
SIX members, all nominated ; in that year, however, the number 
was raised to eight, and in a later year to ten, at which figure it 
now stands. In 1901 an innovation was introduced, three of the 
members being then for the first time appointed by election. Up 

• Appondjo, Tiblo XIL f AppeUxUi, Table XVL 
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to the year 1890 the Senior Assistant Commissioner of Almora 
was president of the board and the Assistant Commissioner of 
Naini Tal was vice-chairman and secretary. This was an incon- 
venient arrangement owing to the continual absence of the 
president, and in 1S91 the Assistant Commissioner of Naini Tal 
was appointed to that ofBce, to be succeeded almost immediately 
by the Deputy Commissioner of the newly-formed district; and 
at the same time a competent paid secretary was appointed. 
The Income of the municipality has increased steadily for the last 
t\\enty years, the growth of the population as well as that of the 
taxation alike contributing to this result. In 18SS the principal 
source of income comprised the tax on houses and buildings, the 
conservancy tax, the site tax, the tax on stalls in the markets, 
rents from Government land, tolls on carts and animals, and the 
octroi on animals brought in for slaughter. These taxes remained 
unaltered till 1S91, when the tax on horses, cows and dogs came into 
force, to be followed next year by a tax on domestic servants. 
In the year 1895 taxes were raised generally; the slaughter tax 
on sheep was raised from four to six annas, and the cow tax was 
increased in the same proportion ; taxes on servants, horses and 
dogs were doubled, and in addition new taxes were imposed on 
bungalows, boats, and lake-frontage at the rate of one rupee per 
foot. In the following year all the tolls were doubled. Since 
the institution of the "water-works a water-rate of 7'5 per cent, 
on the assessed value of each house has been imposed. In 1902 a 
farther increase was made in the tax on servants and animals, but 
the servant tax was aboKshed in 1904 and compensation effected 
by an increase in the tolls. This enhanced taxation is chiefly due 
to the indebtedness of the municipality. The debt originated in 
the expenditure on protective works necessitated by the landslip 
of 1880, in coasequence of which a loan of Es. 1,50,000 was 
obtained from Government. In 1893 the balance of Es. 94,-158 
was entirely remitted by Government. That year, however, saw 
a large increase in the loan account of the municipality; for the 
purposes of erecting water-works and establishing a new drainage 
system and sewage works the Board was allowed to borrow the 
sum of Es, 2,60,000. which was supplemented in the following 
year by an addition of Es. 25,000 This amoout w® still lound 
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to be altogether iueufficient for the work which had been under- 
taken ; the water-works had to be remodelled, and another loan 
was conBe( 5 [ueutl 7 obtained. This was paid in two instalments in 
1897 and 1893, the total being Es. 2,47,000. In 1899 the total 
indebtedness of the municipality from the loans and the accumu- 
lated interest was Es. 6,88,333 ; of this, Es. 1,38,333 were remitted 
by Government, and Es. 50,000 paid off by the munieipality in 
that year, so that the debt was reduced to four lakhs of rupees to 
be repaid in half-yearly instalments spread over a period of 
thirty years. The expenditure has increased somewhat more 
than proportionately with the growing income; large sums have 
to be spent annually on repairs, while the upkeep of drains, 
roads, water-supply and conservancy is a very costly matter. 
The drains are managed by the Public Works Department, with 
the exception of the roadside gutters; the municipality, however, 
is responsible for all expenses. 

The most important work of the municipality consists of the 
conservancy and the disposal of the sewage. Owing to its situa- 
tion, Naini Tal is particularly difficult to deal with in this res- 
pect, as nothing can be done in the station itself and all rubbish 
and sewage has to be taken away to a considerable distance at 
much labour and expense. In 1894 a scheme for the disposal of 
the sewage was initiated ; a large pipe was constructed to carry 
the drainage out of the Naini Tal valley along the line of the 
Mall and down the cart-road through Talh Tal. The sewer ends 
at Eusi, some distance down the road, and there a sewage 
farm was set in working. A long spur of shale ground was 
made into terraces, the intention being that these terraces should 
be used in turn to receive the diluted sewage from the pipes; 
in this manner the surface of the entire area would become more 
or less saturated with the sewage deposits and the site thus 
enriched would he capable of cultivation. The scheme has 
worked with considerable success. A recurrence of epidemics 
of cholera and small-pox has been instrumental in bringing 
about a greatly improved system of conservancy in the settle- 
ment. A sharp outbreak of cholera in 1896 resulted in the meet- 
ing of a gpeoial committee convened by order of Government 
to consider the question of sanitation Their report shows 
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that they considered the station overcrowded, at least so far as 
the native quarters were ooneerned, the arrangements for secur- 
ing a pure food-supply defective, and conservancy generally bad 
in the matter of the non-removal of fluids and stable litter. The 
commission resulted in the appointment of a European Inspector 
and an Assistant Inspector to superintend the sanitation of the 
place, and various rules were put into force with respect to the 
haz^irs, and especially the meat market. The result has been an 
improvement in every direction, and the work of inspection is 
now carried on regularly under the superintendence of officers 
on the district staff. 

There are in the district three towns administered under ^ 
the provision of Act XX of 1856, Eamnagar, Kaladhungi and * 
Ranibagh ; the last is for the purpose of the Act combined with 
Kathgodam to form a single area. Each of these has its own 
watch and ward and its own conservancy arrangements, the 
cost being defrayed from the ordinary assessed tax. Details of 
the administration will be found in the articles on the various 
towns. 

The District Board of Xaini Tal is constituted under Act 
XIV of 1883, and consists of sixteen members, of whom seven ' 
hold their seats by virtue of their office and the remaining nme 
are nominated by Government. . The Deputy Commissioner is 
chairman and the Assistant Commissioner vice-chairman. The 
board came into being in January 1892.* The work of the 
District Board is of the usual miscellaneous description and 
comprises a variety of departments. It should be noticed, 
however, that in this district the duties of the Board under the 
head of public works are less expensive than usual, as all the 
important roads in the hiUs are under the direct control of the 
Public Works Department, and in the Tarai and Bhabar are 
chiefly managed by the Government Estates. The details of 
income and expenditure under the main heads will be seen 
in the table given in the appendix for all years since 1891.f 
These figures call for no comment, except perhaps that the 

SO 
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ineome uudev cattle-pounds is vory mucii larger than the general 
average ; but this is only to be expected in ISTainz Tal, -where so 
large an area consists of gra 2 dng and pasture land. 

In the appendix will be found a table showing the number 
of schools, both secondary and primary, and the number of 
scholars of either sex since 1896, and also a list of all the schools 
of each grade in the district.^ The table shows a total of 14 
secondary and 63 primary schools in the district. Only one of 
the secondary schools and not all of the primary schools are 
managed by the District Board, and the figures include the 
numerous European schools in Naini Tal, as well as the mission 
and other schools which are in receipt of grants-in-aid from 
Government. 

The European schools for boys and girls may be considered 
separately, as they bear no special relation to the education of 
the district, but are rather provincial in character, pupils coming 
to them from all parts of the United pro-vinces and elsewhere. 
The European boys’ schools in Haini Tal all rank as high 
schools. They include the Diocesan Boys’ school, St. Joseph’s 
Seminary, a Roman Catholic institution which also ranks as a 
College, the Oak Openings school on Sher-ka-dauda belonging 
to the American Mission, the Priory and the Hermitage. The 
girls’ schools comprise the All Saints’ Diocesan high school, 
the Wellesley high school, also owned by the American Mission, 
St. Mary’s Convent, and Miss Parkinson’s school at Petersfield. 
The Haini Tal Diocesan Schools owe their origin to a project 
formed by Dr. Condon, Mr, H. S. Reid and others in 1S69, for 
founding a school for the children of residents and others of 
small means. In July 1869 a mixed school was commenced and 
continued during the next year with such success that the 
committee decided upon enlarging the scheme and setting up 
two schools, one for boys and the other for girls. These schools 
were commenced on the 1st of Eehruary, 1871, and have met 
■with large success. The hoys’ school was for some time located 
in the house known as Rohilla Lodge, but in 1873 Sherwood, 
which had been used by Sir Henry Ramsay as a residence and 
bought from him by General Huthwaite of the Bengal artillery, 
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was purchased by the committee and continued to be used as a 
Bohool till 1896, when it was bought as a residence for the Lieu- 
tenant Governor. The school was then located temporarily in a 
building on the site of the present Secretariat. The present 
school building on the south-east side of Ayarpatha was begun 
in 1S9G and completed two years later. 

The aided secondary schools in the district comprise the s 
Diamond Jubilee high school and the American Mission school “ 
at Naini Tal. The latter was founded in 1858, and has lately 
been raised to the status of a high school. The same mission 
has a lower middle school at Haidwani, in which also English is 
taught. The remaining secondary schools of the district are 
entirely under the control of the Board. They are only two in 
number, the Anglo-vernacular School at Eashipur, wLich is 
supported by the municipality, and the tahsili school at Jaspur in 
the Eashipur pargana, which is of the middle vernacular 
type. 

The remaining schools of the district are either managed P 
by the District Board or else are in receipt of grants-in-aid * 
from Government. In. the year 1891, when the district was 
first formed, it contained one tahsili vernacular school at 
Jaspur, and only thirteen village schools with a total average 
daily attendance of 309 pupils. There were also three unaided 
primary schools for girls, two of which were supported by the 
American Mission, and the third at Jaspur maintained by the 
Government Estates. These schools were all in a very unsatis- 
factory condition. Out of fifteen candidates sent up for the 
public examination only one passed the vernacular middle 
standard and the rest totally failed. Further, there were 
thirteen schools in the Bhabar and eighteen in the Tarai, which 
were supported by the Government Estates, but these were in 
an even more backward state. The Bhabar schools were then 
under the supervision of the missionaries of Eaini Tal, while 
those in the Tarai were managed by the Superintendent. The 
reason for this state of things was that the teachers had very 
poor qualifications and insufficient wages, while at the same 
time there was very inadequate and ineffective supervision of the 
work done. At all times the distnct Buffers from the migratory 
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habits of the population and also from the general poverty of 
the inhabitants in the plains parganas. 

The physical characteristics of the district are such that 
large schools cannot he expected any’where. In all parts the 
hoys have often to aid in the field work and look after the cattle, 
BO that the attendance is very irregular and unpunctual. In 
the Tarai the tenants are always changing from one village to 
another, while the climate also reacts moat unfavourably on the 
attendance at the schools. In the Tharu villages the children 
will not go to school at all unless the teacher is one of their own 
caste, and it is very difficult to find Tbarus with Bufiioieub 
qualifications. In the Bhabar the great difficulty is that the 
population is not permanent. This has been to a great extent 
surmounted by transferring some of the schools to the hill vil- 
lages during the hot weather and the rains. The list given in the 
appendix shows the summer and vrinter localities for such schools. 

The results of all these advantages is that education ism 
a backward state in this district. In 1823 Mr. Traill wrote : 
‘'There are no public institutions of the nature of schools, 
and private tuition is almost entirely confined to the upper 
castes. Teachers are commonly Brahmans, who impart to the 
scholars the mere knowledge of reading, writing and accounts.” 
It was not until after 1840 that a beginning was made of the 
present system of public schools, although there was a certain 
amount of private instruction. In 1857 the Kumaun circle was 
formed under the Department of Public Instruction, and since 
that date there has been marked progress. In the time of 
Sir Henry Eamsay education had made rapid strides in the 
northern parganas of Kumaun, but in those parts which now 
represent the Kaini Tal district it was still very backward. At 
the present time the Kaini Tal schools are under the supervision 
of a Sub-Deputy Inspector. Instruction is given in the Nagri 
character generally, but in the western Tarai schools and in 
Kashipur the Persian script is also taught. There are a few 
aided primary schools and several private schools in which 
religious instruction alone is given. Pemale eduoation has 
made no great progress. There are three native schools for girls 
m Nana Tal, but these are unaided inBtitations, and there are 
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no vernacular schools for girls maintained from public funds. 
Occasionaliy a few girls are taught in the boys’ schools of the 
Tharu villages in the Tarai, 

The returns of the 1901 census show that 4T5 per cent, of thel'ii 
total population are able to read and write. In the case of the 
males the figure rises to 7-06 per cent., while for females it is 
only '52 per cent., although this is a very much higher figure 
than the general average of the province. At the same time 
!Naini Tal is very far behind the other Himalayan districts of 
Almora, Garhwal and Dehra Dun, and further the averages are 
considerably exaggerated by the presence of numerous schools in 
Haini Tal itself. *49 perceut, of the population are literate in 
English, but if we eliminate the district headquarters, the propor- 
tion sinks to a very low figure indeed. Considering literacy 
according to religions, it appears that Hindus have made a 
very marked advance in this respect over the Musalmans, 
the proportion of the literate male population being 7'79 per cent. 
in the case of the former and only 8‘47 per cent, for the latter. 
At the same time the census figures, although deceptive, clearly 
illustrate the recent progress of education in the district. The 
number of literate males in 1881 was 2*2 per cent, of the total 
male population, and in the succeeding twenty years it rose to 
7*1 per cent., and that this actually represents a distinct progress 
of education is clear from the fact that similar results were 
obtained in the adjoining hill districts of Almora and Qarhwdl. 

There are two schools for patwaris in the Tarai located at P 
Kashipur and Khatima. In several cases it has been found 
possible to give the Tharus a sufiBcient education to enable them 
to perform the duties of a patwari, and as such they not 
unfrequently make excellent officials. 

There are five dispensaries in the district managed by the D 
District Board, and located at Haini Tal, Kashipur, Haldwani^ 
Eamnagar and Kaladhungi. All of these are maintained from 
the local rate funds. TheNaini Tal dispensary is known as the 
Crosthwaite hospital, and derives its name from Sir Charles 
Crosthwaite, at one time Lieutenant Governor of these provinces. 
This building which stands above the Mall! Tal bazir. was 
erected lu 1896 and took the place of the old native hcwpitals, 
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tlie cost of building being defrayed from local subscriptions. 
Besides the hospital for males there is also a hospital for females 
in the same buildings which is supported by subsoriptions and 
also by a grant from Government. The male hospital was also 
till recently the police hospital for the district j but in 1902 a 
separate building was taken for this purpose near the Eoman 
CathoHe chapelj and this serves fox a police hospital for the 
whole Kiunaim division. In addition to the District Board 
dispensaries there is in Ifaini Tal the Ramsay Hospital^ a State- 
aided institution for Europeans and Eurasians. The project for 
the construction of this hospital was first mooted in September 
ISSS^ and the hospital wag built by subscriptions raised through- 
out the province. It is in part self-supporting, but it receives a 
grant-in-aid from Government and is further maintained by 
annual subscriptions. In the Tarai there are five dispensaries 
maintained by the Government estates. Those are all faiidy 
recent institutions, as up to 1886 there were no dispensaries in 
the Tarai at all, although at oaoh tahsO medicines were distri- 
buted by compounders. The present hospitals are located at 
Eazpur, Kichha, Gadarpur, Sitarganj and Khatima. In tbe 
Bhabar the income of tho cultivators’ medicine fund is used 
for the purchase of medicines for distribution by officers on 
tour, peshkars, and selected padbdns, while in the Tarai a 
special grant is made yearly for this purpose. The whole 
of the medical arrangements of the district are under the super- 
vision of the Civil Surgeon. 

In this connection we may deal briefly with the most preva- 
lent diseases in Naini Tal. The table given in the appendix 
shows the chief causes of death ; * and from this it will appear 
that fever as usual heads the list, being responsible on an 
average for 73T8 per cent, of the total mortality. From the 
same table it will be seen that S' 15 per cent, of the average 
mortahty is caused by bowel complaints, which are almost 
invariably connected with malarial fever. The figTircs for 1891 
are those for the old Tarai district only, and in that year the 
number of deaths from these two causes amounted to no less than 
96 per cent- of the recorded, mortah'ty from which it appeam 

• Appendix, Title iV 
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that the hill pattis are in this respect comparatively healthy. The 
climate of the Bhabar is notoriously bad ; hut then it must be 
remembered that this tract is almost uninhabited during the 
unhealthy portion of the year, while there is also no doubt that 
a very great improvement has been effected in the climate in 
those parts where the clearings are of old standing and the 
cultivation permanent. 

The district is from time to time visited by severe epidemics J 
of cholera. On an average this disease accounts for 2'4 per cent. ' 
of the total mortality, but in ordinary years the figure is much 
lower. It has been raised out of all proportion by the severe 
epidemic of 1892, which carried off 2,5G3 persons, and also by 
that of 1896, when there were 1,485 deaths from cholera. 
Another epidemic of some intensity occurred in 1902, when 555 
persons died of this disease. These outbreaks often coincide 
with the breaking up of the great Hardwar fair, and this was 
especially noticeable in the great cholera years of 1857, 1867 
and 1879, The disease, too, is often introduced by the pilgrims 
to the shrines of Garhwal, who pass through the district in large 
numbers. SmaU-pos is never very prevalent in the district, and 
there have been no severe epidemics of late years, From 1898 
to 1903 the total mortality from this cause was only fifteen. In 
former days small-pos was a characteristic disease of the hills, but 
in 1854 vaccination was introduced into Kumaun under Govern- 
ment supervision and the results have been most beneficial j 
although far behind Garhw5,l and Almora, which are the best 
protected districts in the United Provinces, Haini Tal holds a 
very satisfactory position in this respect. There are now sixteen 
vaccinators in the district under the control of an assistant 
superintendent of vaccination. It was estimated in 1902 that 
24'37 per cent, of the population was protected by vaociiistion. 
Plague has not yet appeared in the district, and the hill pattis 
do not suffer from the endemic form of this disease, which con- 
stantly appears in Almora and Garhwal. 

In 1902 a plot of land was taken over from the Forest ( 
Department at Patwa Dunga, a village on the cart-road from , 
Haini Tal to the Brewery, at a distance of 7| miles from the 
former, for the purpose of eBtahlishing a calf lymph depdt for 
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the provision of lymph for the whole of the United Provinces^ 
The buildings were commenced in 1803 and completed in the 
following year at an approximate cost of Rs. 50^000. They 
stand in a chir forest on the edee of a cliff overlooking the plains, 
at a height of 5,000 feet. The institution consists of a bungalow 
for the Deputy Sanitary Commissioner, 2nd Circle, who is m 
charge ; a house for the resident Assistant Surgeon ; the operat- 
ing-room and laboratory, where the calves are vaccinated, and 
the lymph collected and stored ; and the stables. The water 
supply is provided from pipes leading down the cart-road from 
Haini Tal. The work is slack during the hot weather ; but 
it is estimated that in September, October, and iN'ovember aa 
average of 15,000 tubes of lymph will he sent out monthly. 
The object in view is to ensure a sufficient supply so as gradu- 
ally to supersede human lymph and arm-to-arm vaccination. 

In the census report of 1901 statements are given of the 
number of persons suffering from infirmities. These include 
insanity, deaf-mutism, blindness and leprosy. In Naini Tal 
there were only 798 persons thus affected, a smaller figure than 
in any other district except Dehra Dfin. Insanity is very rare, 
and only 27 persons were recorded as insane at the census. The 
figures for blindness, too, are much lower than in any district 
except Dehra Dtin, the total being 454 persons. Deaf-mutes 
numbered 206, which is considerably below the Provincial 
average. The figures for leprosy are also small, amounting to 
111 in all, and contrast remarkably with those of Almora and 
Grarhw^l, but the returns may be affected by the presence of the 
leper asylum at Almora, as Act III of 1898 has been applied to 
this district. It has been observed that deaf-mutism is chiefly 
confined to the hill pattis of Kaini Tal, and this fact has been 
adduced in testimony of the theory that the affliction is 
intimately connected with goitre, a very common disease in all 
parts of the hills. 

The management of the cattle-pounds in Naini Tal differs 
in several ways from the system adopted in other districts,. 
Those in the municipal towns are, as usual, under municipal 
control, and the receipts are credited and the expenditure 
charged to the boards’ funds. There are tiiree of these at 
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Hainl Tal, KasHpur, and HaHwani, of vHcli ttat at Kashipur 
brings in an income of Rs. 1,600 annually; that at Haldwani 
Bs. 1,525; and that at Naini Tal only Es. 60. There are no 
pounds in. the hill pattis, but a large number are maintained in 
the Tarai and Bhabar. These are managed by the estates ; but 
in the case of the Tarai the income is credited to the District 
Board and the expenditure is met from the Board’s budget ; while 
in the Bhabar the estates take the whole of the income and are 
charged with the whole expenditure. There are altogether 55 
of these pounds, of which two at Jaspur and Raipur are in the 
Kashipnr pargana, 34 in the Tarai and 29 in the Bhabar. Of 
the Tarai pounds, 18 are permanently maintained and 16 are 
only temporary. In the Bhabar they are all permanent, except 
those at Rausali, Simolia and Garjia, which are only maintained 
during the cold weather. The Tarai pounds bring in an annual 
income, including those in the KasMpur pargana, of Rs, 12,713; 
and those in the Bhabar Es. 7,459. 



CHAPTER V. 


History. 


Materials for the early history of the district are scanty . 
The hill pattis belong to the rest of Kumaim and have shared m 
the changes of dynasty to which it has been subject. It is 
generally supposed that the Khas Rajputs of the Himalayan 
tracts are connected with the Khasae or people of Kasia which 
Ptolemy places in the western Himalayas.* They are also men- 
tioned in the Mahabhavata^ and in Mann they are placed near 
the Daradas or Dards, who still give a name to Dardistan. Ivothing 
is known of their migration to the east, but the name is found 
throughout the Himalayas as far as Assam. DhikuH in the 
Bhabar is locally said to represent Vairat-patan or Vairatnagar, 
the capital of a Pandava kingdom, and the whole story of the 
Mahabharata has been transferred to the hills. In the Tarai 
rums and ancient mounds have been discovered, but have not 
been excavated. The best known of these is the so-called fort 
of Ujain near the modern town of Kashipnf. A tank in the 
neighbourhood, known as the r)rona-sagar,is popularly believed 
to have been made by the five Pandu brothers for their teacher, 
Brona. 

General Cunningham identified the mound of Ujain with 
the capital town of the kingdom of Kiu-pi-shwong-na of Hiuen 
Thsiang, which is transliterated Govisana, but there is no positive 
confirmation of the identity .f A few years ago some inscribed 
bricks or stones were found built into a modern house in Kashi- 
pur, recording the names of pious founders of some buildings to 
which they had belonged. The type of the letters would indi- 
cate the third or fourth century A-B- The Chinese pilgrim la 
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the seventh century describes another kingdom named Brahma- 
pura, situated entirely in the hills which must have included 
part of Knmaun. It produced copper and rook crystal, and far 
to the north in the snowy mountains gold was found. 

Wc have no information as to the disappearance o£ 
Buddhism in this district, and from the time of the traveller 
Hnmn Tbsiang the history is a blank for a considerable period- 
Nothing can be said of the intervening time, for there are no 
records estant prior to the formation of the Katyuri kingdom in 
the interior of Kumaun. We know very little of the state of the 
Naini Tal district during the rule of these Katyuri Eajas, as 
after the establishment of the Muhammadan empire in Hindostan 
the Kumaim Rajns were found in hereditary possession of the 
Tarai by a tenure quite independent of any grant from lowland 
potentates, sothatthereseemsnoreasonfordoubtingthat the whole 
Tarai formed an integral part of the Katyuri dominions. It is 
still a matter of necessity that a large portion of the plain 
coimtry should, if not attached to the hills, be available for th© 
annual resort of the hillmen and their cattle, and this occupancy 
under native rulers could hardly be maintained without an 
actual right of property in the soil. There is nothing, however,' 
to show us that during Katyuri times there was either such 
communication with the plains or such a surplus population in 
the hilt, as would enable them to colonize the Tarai. On the 
other hand, everything that we know indicates that from the 
seventh ro the eleventh centuries the Tarai had relapsed into its 
oiiginal state of forest and its towns were deserted and allowed 
to fall to ruin; it was not in fact till the sixteenth century that 
the hill State attempted to exercise any practical contiol 
over any part of the lowlands beyond the strip close to the foot 
of the hills known as the Bhabar. Moreover, the Katyuris 
wore not altogether paramount in the Ifaini Tal district. 
DhaniyakcD, like Phaklakot, was in the hands of a tribe of 
Kathi Eajpiits who claim to be of Surajbansi origin. Kotah, 
Cbhakhata, Kutauli and the remaining pattis to the south were 
subject to the leading Khasiya families, and these people conse- 
quently extended their influence, so far as we can surmise, over 
the low conntnee at the baae of the IuIIb. 
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While Eumaun was tkaa broken up into a numbei 'E 
of petty principalities, the Sombansi family of Chands estabbshed 
themselves in Kali Kumaun. The origin of this family 
and the greater part of their doings belong properly to 
the history of Almora, and in the following account only tho®© 
incidents will be mentioned which have any direct bearing on the 
history of the tract now known as the district of Naini Tal. 
The traditional founder of the family was Sam Chand of Jhusi 
in Allahabad. The story goes that he married the daughter of 
Raja Brahma Deo, the Katyuri of Kumaun, and received a« 
dowry a small estate in Champawat and oonsiderable grants in the 
Bhabar and Tarai ; but he soems to have been a very mythical 
personage. The family estates were confined to Kali Kumaun 
and perhaps the Dhyaniuau pargsna for many generations. 
Eighth in descent from Som Chand came Bina Chand, who died 
childless in 926 A.D. or accoroling to another account in S5o, and 
his death, was the signal for a revolt of the Khasiya populccion. 
The Khasiya rule lasted for some 225 years, and during this 
period they were probably supreme throughout the hill pattis of 
this district, for the Katyuri Rajas of Kumaun proper never then 
held sway so far south. At the outbreak of the revolution tho 
Chands who survived retired to the Mai or Tarai, and in the 
course of time Bina Chand regained Kali Kumaun and established 
himself in Champawat, where he settled for a while the eternal 
quarrels of the two factions of Maras and Phartiyals, 

From Bina onwards we have nothing but a list of Eajas, 19 ^ 
ia number, lasting till 1374 A.D. Local tradition says that 
Triloki Chand, 14th in decent from Bina Chand, annexed 
Chiiakhata and built a fort at BMm Tal to protect his frontiers 
towards Pali and Barahmandal of Almora, where tho Kathid and 
Katyuriswere still independent. Turning to the Musalman 
historians, we find in Yahya bin Ahmad that when Khargu, the 
Katehriya chief who murdered Saiyid Muhammad of Budaun, 
fled before Firoz Tughlaq in 1380, he took refuge in the countiy 
of the Mahatas of Kumaun, who were attacked and defeated Ly 
the Sultan presumably in the Tarai.* In 1418 Khizr Khan 
pursued the lebel Raja Hari Singh across the Ramganga, but v-as 
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baulked in his pursuit by the terrors of the mountains.* From 
these and other casyal notices Tve gather that the Hindus of 
Katehr were gradually giving way before the Musalmans, and 
pressing back towards the hills must have encroached upon the 
possessions of the hillraen. 

Gyan Chand acceded to the throne of Kali Kumaun in 
2374 ; that is the traditional date, but an extant copperplate 
ascribes this ruler to the year 1367. He deemed it his first duty 
to proceed to Hehli and petition the Sultan for the grant of the 
tract along the foot of the hills which had of old belonged to 
the Katyuri Eajas. He was received with honour, and obtained 
all the Bhabar and Tarai as far as the Ganges. Shortly after- 
wards the Bhabar Tallades was seized by the Governor of 
Sambhal; but Gyan Chand, who had received the title of Garur 
from the Sultan, sent his favourite officer, Halu Kathayat, to 
expel the intruders, and this commander recovered the entire 
tract. He was rewarded with a grant of land in th e Bhabar and 
inDhyanirau. His honours excited the jealousy of Jassa of Kam- 
lekh, another favourite, and in consequence of his representa- 
tions Halu was sent to the Bhabar as governor. The climate 
was no better then than now, and Halu protested, but was sent 
away in disgrace, Jassa proceeded further by blinding the two 
sons of Nalu, whereupon he roused the Maras, captured Jassa, 
and slew him. He also captured the Baja, but spared him. His 
generosity was ill-requited, for some time afterwards Halu was 
put to death. Gyan Chand died in 1419, after a reign of 45 
years, and was succeeded for a few months by his son, Harihar 
Chand. 

Udhyan Chand succeeded his father, Harihar, in 1420, and 
immediately set about extending his dominions. He captured 
suceessivoly the forts held by the Padyar Raja of Chaugarkha 
in Almora, the Baja of Mahniri and the Baja of Bisaud in 
this district. His possessions extended from the Sarju on the 
north to the Tarai on the south and from the Kali westwards to 
the Kosi and Sual. Eamgarh and Kotah were still held by a 
Khasiya family. XTdhyan Chand reigned only one year, and 
was succeeded by his son, Atma, and his grandson, Hari, each of 
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whom, acQording to the chronicles, reigned but one year. Hari 
was followed by Vikrama Chand in 1443, but w'e have no 
records of this reign referring to the liTaini Tal district. In 
1437 his nephew, Bharati, rebelled against him and seized the 
throne. For twelve years he was engaged in war with Sira and 
Shor on the left hank of the Sarjii. His son, Batan Chand, was 
left in charge of Kali Kumaun and the Bhabar, and invoked the 
aid of the Baja of Katehr to help him in defeating the Baja of 
Hoti. Batan Chand succeeded his father in 1462 and reigned 
till 1468, but he had little to do with this district. 

Kirati Chand, who succeeded to the throne of Kali Kumaun i 
in 1488, was chiefly engaged in war with the Katyuris of Pali and * 
paid little attention to the southern tracts till this task was 
accomplished. He then overthrew the Kathi Baja of Phalda- 
kot, and afterwards took possession of Kotah and Kutauli and 
returned to Champawat by Dhyauirau, consolidating his con- 
quest by the appointment of administrative officers as he went. 
His next expedition was towards the low country, where he 
established a post near Jaspur in the Kashipur pargana and 
called it Kiratipur after his own name. Thus the whole of the 
Naini Tal district passed uuder the rule of the Chands. Baja 
Knati, the most active aud successful prince of his family, died 
in 1503, and was succeeded by his son, Partab Chand. The latter 
died in 1617 and was succeeded by his son, Tara Chand, who, 
after an interval of sixteen years, was followed by Manik Chand 
in 1633. During the reign of Manik Chand, Khawas Khan, an 
opponent of Islam Shah in the year 1541, retreated to the foot 
of the Kumaun hills and thence ravaged the royal territories in 
their vicinity. He eventually sought the protection of the Baja 
of Kumaun, who gave him some villages for his support. The 
subahdar of Sambhal was ordered to get him into his possession 
by any possible" means, but the Baja constantly protected him. 
Finally, Khawas Khan gave himself up on promise of forgive- 
ness by Islam Shah, but he was immediately put to death.* 
Manik Chand was succeeded by his son, Kalyan Chand, *who died 
after a short reign of nine years and was followed by Puran 
Chand. who was again succeeded by Bhishma Chand in looo. 
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Bhisbrua Chaiid or Bhikam Cband bad Qo son, and adopted, 
a eon of Tara Chaud, named Kalyan, who was commonly known 
as Balo Kalysn Cband. The Eaja^ who was troubled by risinp 
in Pali and Syunara, became convinced that he needed a more 
central capital than Ghampawat and selected the old fort of 
Khagmara. No sooner had he made this decision than one 
Gajawa^ the Khasiya of Ramgarh, who was semi-independent 
and had escaped the hands 'of Kirati Chand, determined to 
revenge the wrongs of the Khasiyas. He assembled a large 
number of bis clansmen, and coming unawares on tho old Raja 
as he tranquilly slept in the Khagmara fort slew him and his 
followers. ' The triumph of the Khasiyas was very shortlived, 
for as soon as Balo Kalyan heard the news he made peace with 
the Hotiyals and hastening to Eamgarh and Khagmara took 
exemplary vengeance on all the Khasiyas in the neighbourhood. 
This occui'xed in 1560. Balo Kalyan then made Khagmara his 
capital under the name of Almora. The Raja was occupied 
throughout his reign in extending and consolidating his posses- 
sions in northern Kumaun, and we have no references to this 
district. 

He was succeeded in 1665 by his young son, Eadra Chand. 
Shortly after his accession the Taraj and Bhabar wore occupied 
by the Musalmau governor of Kanfe-o-Gola, who was probably 
Husain Khan Tukdya, though he was not appointed till 1508.''' 
From Ferishta we learn that at this time the Musalmans consi- 
dered the Kumauids to be very w'ealthy. Ho writes : “ The 
Raja of Kuinauu possesses an extensive dominion, and a consi- 
dorable quantity of gold is procured by washing the earth 
mounds in his country, which also possesses copper mines. His 
territory stretches to the north as far as Tibet and on the south 
to Samhhal, which is included in India On the strength of 
the current rumours Husain Khan Tukriya proceeded through 
Oudh to the hills; but. the hillmert as usual abandoned tlie low 
country %fter a slight resistance and fled to their mountain fast- 
nesses. Husain Khan suffered many losses from the climate and 
his inexperience of hill warfare and retired to Oudh.t R 
would seem, however, that this first expedition was directed 
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only against tiie iN'epal Tarai. He ma^e a second attempt m 
1576, and then devoted all Ms efforts to gaining posse^don 
of Basantpiir in the Eastern Dun, being merely actuated by 
religious zeal and love of plunder. Though he held the Tarai. 
there is nothing to show that he ever penetrated into Kumaun. 
Owing to his exacting behaviour towards the Hindus, he was 
leoallcd by Akbar and died of his wounds at Dehli. Sultan 
Ibrahim of Anba, another of Akbar’s nobles, is credited with 
the conquest of Kumaun and the Daman-i-Koh, as the tract 
along the foot of the hills was styled by the MusalmaB, his- 
torians. 

The story goes that shortly after the death of Husain Khpn l 
the Raja collected a force which he led in person to the Tar...i ^ 
and expelled the Musalmans. Complaints of this reached 
Dehli, and a strong reinforcement was sent to the goveraor of 
Katehr, Ruclra Chand, knowing that he could not withstand 
the enemy in the open field, offered to decide the question of 
the Tarai sovereignty by single combat, and was viotiirious. 
It is further recorded that Akbar thereupon invited tne 
Raja to Lahore and employed him in the siege o£ Ragor 
giving him in return for his services a grant of the Tarai 
parganas. TMs visit is attested by Bndaoni, who gives 1638 as 
the date.* 

The tract lying along the foot of the hills has, as we have 
seen, been growing gradually in importance. Erom the Musal- 
man historians and general tradition we gather that in the 
eleventh century this stretch of country was covered with 
dense forests interspersed with patches of grazing and cultiva- 
tion. The people were chiefly occupied in pasturing cattle, 
the scant cultivation being barely sufficient for their wants. 
Rude temporary dwelling-places were the rule, but there were 
forts to which the gpziers could fly in times of danger. It was 
not till a hundred years later that the Eajpnts entered Katehr 
and gave it their name. ‘ These, harassed in turn by tae Musai- 
mans, crossed the Ramganga and brought much of the forest 
land under cultivation. Although early in the fifteenth 
century Garur Gyan Chand and lus son, Udhyan Chand. are 
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said to have claimed an ancient right over this territory, 
it IS clear that this assertion had the faintest possible founda- 
tion in fact. The inhabitants of the lower pattis, from the 
earliest times, had undoubtedly recourse to the Bhahar, as 
at present, for grazing purposes, hut these very pattis did not 
come into the possession of the Chands till the conquests of 
Ratan Chand and Earati Chand in the sixteenth century. The 
southern portion of the lowlands or the Tarai proper was first 
permanently annexed by Rudra Chand, who was the first to take 
measures to ensure the obedience of the semi-barbarous nomad 
tribes to the central authority. 

In the Ain-i-Ahhari we find a Sarfcar of Rumaun, but it is 
very difficult to identify the mahals of Akbar with the present 
parganas and pattis of this district. The mahals enumerated 
seem to be confined to the submontane tract, for no single name 
can be identified with any portion of the hills, W'hich according 
to tradition were exempt from revenue on account of their 
poverty. Of the 21 Akbari mahals of Kumaun, it is suggested 
that Bhukasi or Bhakasa represent Bhuksar, the present 
Rudarpur and Kilpuri; Sahajgar is the old name of Jaspur; 
Gazarpur is probably Gadarpur ; Sitachor, Malachor and Kamiis 
parts of the Bhabarj Bhakti may be Bakhshi, the old name of 
Nanakmata ; and for Chattki we might suggest Chinki, later 
known as Sarbna. The others lay in Pilibhit, Eheri, Bareilly, 
Rampur, Moradabad and Bijnor. The revenue for this district 
would thus be 69,37,700 dams or Rs. 1,73,445, several mahals, 
such as Sahajgar and Gazarpur, yielding no revenue. The 
portion of the Tarai that came into the possession of Rudra 
Chand was called the Chaurasi or Naulakhiya Mai, the former 
name being due to its supposed length of 84 kos from the 
Sarda to the Pila Eadi, and the latter from the revenue of 
nine lakhs assessed upon it. The fiscal subdivisions were 
Sahajgar or Jaspur, Bhuksar, Gadarpur, Chinki, Bakhshi, 
Mundiya, now known as Bazpur, and Kotah, which included 
Eashipur. Rudra Chand himself founded Rudarpur, and esta- 
blished governors in each pargana. It was one of these, Kashi- 
nath Adhikari by name who founded Kash'pur, probably in 
1689 
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Eudra Chand for the rest of his reign was engaged in the 
conquest of Sira and Katyur, and an unsuccessful attempt on 
Badhangarh of Garhw^l. He died in 1697, and was succeeded 
by his son, Lakhshmi Chand, who was made Raja in place of 
his blind elder brother, Sakti Gosbain, who reorganized the 
fiscal administration of the country of Kumaun and filled the 
Raja's treasury. Lakhshmi Chand confined his attention to his 
hill dominions, making war on Garhw^l as usual, and building 
many temples. On one occasion, however, he descended from 
the lulls on a visit to Jahangir, who received him favourably- 
He died in 1621 and was succeeded by his son, Dalip Chand, This 
prince had an uneventful reign of three years, and died, leaving 
twenty-one sons, of whom Bijaya Chand succeeded him as Raja 
in 1624. Bijaya Chand married a Bargujar of Anupshahr; he 
was entirely in the hands of his ministers, and at their instiga- 
tion murdered all his relatives on whom he could lay hands. 
One of these, Trimal Chand, his brother, escaped and became 
Raja after the murder of Bijaya Chand in 1626. 

Trimal Chand had no son and adopted Baz, a son of Nil ] 
Goshain, another son of Lakhshmi Chand, who had been bEnded ^ 
by the usurpingministers. Baz Bahadur Chand, as he was styled, 
succeeded his adoptive father in 1638. Luring his reign the 
Tarai is said to have attained to great prosperity and to have 
actually yielded the traditional nine lakhs of revenue. This 
prosperity, however, excited the envy of the rulers of Eatehr, 
who, with the connivance of the Mughal authority, gradually 
occupied the border villages. Baz Bahadur thereupon resolved 
to go to Dehli and invoke the aid of Shahjahan. 

On his arrival he obtained an audience and presented his 
petition supported by many valoable presents, and was told to 
join the army then (1654-55 A.L.) proceeding against Garhwal, 
The Raja obeyed and in this expedition so distinguished 
himself that on Ms return to LehH he was honoured by many 
signal marks of imperial favour and received the title of Bahadur 
and the right of having the great drum (wihhxra,) beaten 
before him. But not content with obtaining empty titles he is 
said to have adhered to the original object of hifl visit and 
procured the full recognition of his nght to the Chaurasi Mai, 
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together with aa order* addressed to the governor of the 
province for effectual aid against the Katehr chiefs. In this 
order Baa Bahadur was styled zamind^r of Knmann, Eustam 
Kharij the founder of Moradahad and representative of the 
Emperor, aided the Eaja, who snooeecled in expelling his 
enemies and regaining possession of the Tarai. He then 
founded the town of Bdzpur and appointed governors and a 
regular establishment to carry on the administration. 

Baz Bahadur’s orders regarding the government of the 
Tarai were carefully executed by his officers. They were 
directed to make Endarpur and Bazpur their residence during 
the cold weather and Barakheri and Kotah, on the spurs of the 
outer ranges of hiUs, their headquarters during the hot weather 
and the rains. Batten notices thatf “at Kotah, Barakheri 
and elsewhere in the lower hills are remains of forts and 
residences and mango groves which go far to show that the 
climate at those sites was not in former times so insalubrious as 
at present, when few men in power would confine their retreat 
from the Tarai heat to such low elevations in the mountains as 
these. Kotah, indeed, is stated to have been the capital for all 
the western portion of the ChaurSsi Mai and to have given its 
name to the lower parganas, and not only as now to the sub- 
montane region.” Having perfected his arrangements in the 
plains, the Eaja returned to Abnora and there introduced the 
customs and fashions that he had seen in the eamp of his friend, 
Khalll-ullah Khan. He brought with him a considerable Musal- 
man following, some of whom he employed as drummers (nah^ 
hdreki ), others as javelin-men ( chohcldrs) and others as actors 
and mimics (lahiiT'&piya). Amongst them were certain Heris 
whom he settled in the Tarai as guards, and gave them land and 
the right to certain dues in lieu of a fixed salary. These were 
the ancestors of the thieving tribe of the same name, who gave 

* It is straugc tliat n,ot one of theae/as-Mcfiss lias aTirvived, not haa any Buru- 
pean ever befiH able to see even a copy of one. It is very unlikely that thoy 
Tveie ever granted or, for that matter, asked for, as the zamindara of Knmann 
held not only their hill, but also their plains possessions, independent of any 
title from Dehli by the right of occupaaoy of a tragt of little value to anyone 
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go muoli trouble to the administrators of the Tarai down to recent 
times. He assigned for the support of his household the reve- 
nues of specified villages and irrigated lands instead of a general 
tax on the whole country. Thus in. this district to a number of 
outlying villages known as pargana Mahruri was assigned the 
duty of carrying ammunition in time of war. Further, Baz 
Bahadur in 1672 introduced a poll-tax, the proceeds of which 
were regularly remitted as tribute to the Emperor at Dehli. 

Baz Bahadur was also engaged in war with Garhwal, attain- i 
ing some measure of success there; he then conquered the ^ 
Bhotiya mahals, and later attacked the Garhwal Bhabar in 1672, 
on which occasion he is said to have plundered even hlagfna in 
Bijnor. He died in 1678, and was succeeded by his son, Udyot 
Ghand. This prince was long engaged in war with Garhwal and 
Doti, and was attended generally by success. He took a great 
interest in the management of his estates along the foot of the 
hills, and to him are attributed the numerous mango groves of 
the Kotah Bhabar. He died in 1698, leaving the kingdom to 
his son, Gy an Chand. This Eaja also fought constantly with 
hiS neighbours on both sides. In 1704 he sent his forces into 
the Bhabar, probably that of Talkdes, and ravaged the low 
country of Hoti. He died in 1708, and was succeeded by Jagat 
Chand. This prince fought successfully with Garhwal, driving 
the Eaja to Dehra Dun. He was a good ruler and much 
beloved. In his days, the revenue of the Tarai is j^ain men- 
tioned as having been nine lakhs of rupees ; but after this epoch, 
intestine disturbances became utterly destructive of all prosperity 
both in the lowlands and the hills. He died in 1720, and was 
succeeded by Debi Chand who, according to some, was hia ille- 
gitimate son. 

Debi Chand was a thriftless and incapable prince, during 
whose reign the Garhwalis recovered their lost possessions and 
even invaded Kumaun. His principal advisers were the Oaira 
Bishts, Manik and Puran Mai, and through their influence he 
was indrteed to take a part in the political struggles of the 
plains. He received into his service Dand Khan, the A%han, 
and supported one Sabir Shah- a pretender to the threme of 
Debh Ajonat-ullflh Khan was sent from the capital to take 
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possession of Eudarpur and Eashipur, and Debi Chand marched 
down from Almora to aid Baud Ehan^ who commanded the 
levies in the plains. He met the Imperial forces near Eagina, 
hut he was there deserted by Baud Khan, who had received a 
bribe from Azmat-ullali . The Kumannis were defeated, and 
Baud attempted to seize the person of the Eaja, but the latter 
retreated to Thakurdwara and pretending ignorance of the 
treachery invited Baud to attend himj the Afghan obeyed and 
was promptly murdered. Bebi Chand then made peace with 
Botij and left the war in Garhw^l to his officers, himself retiring 
to Bebipur in Kotah, where he had built a country house. Here 
he remained for the cold weather of three years, and here, too, he 
was mnrdered by Ranjit Patoliya at the instigation of the Eights 
in 1726. The ministers then placed on the throne Ajit Chand, 
the son of Raja Narpat Singh of Katehr, who had married a 
daughter of Cyan Chand. The whole power, however, was in, 
the hands of the Bishts, who in 1729 put Ajit Chand to death. 
Thereupon the two parties of Maras and Phartiyals for once 
united, and after a long search found one Kalyan Chand of the 
family of Karayan Chand living in Boti. Him they brought to 
Almora, and installed as Raja under the name of Kalyan 
Chand. 

Kalyan Chand became Eaja of Kumann in 1730, and put 
an end to the Biaht usurpation. He had little to do with this 
district, hut soon after his accession he took steps to secure 
himself by removing all rivals and sent executioners throughout 
the land to slay all that bore the name of Chand. Every one 
was slain who had even the bare reputation of being of Chand 
descent, and his spies were present in every village. The voice 
of wailing was heard throughout Kumaun, from Banpur in the 
north to distant Kotah in this district. He resided in Almora, 
or rather at his favourite country residence of Binsar, but ha 
had little time for leisure, as the officers of Nawab Mansur Ali 
Khan of Oudh had taken possession of Sarbna and Bilheri and 
threatened the remainder of the Tarai. Kalyan Chand 
appointed Shib Beo Joshi his viceroy in the plains, and for some 
time this able officer made arrangemente which put an end to 
^6^ eocToaeJunontfl of the Oudh power During the Raotel* 
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peisecution ia tlie earlier years of this reign, one Himmafc 
Goshain, blinded and otherwise injured, fled to the plains and 
now assembled a force of lowlanders and Kumannis to attack the 
tyrannical Raja. Kalyan Chand marched against the invaders 
and defeated them near Eashipur; thereupon Himmat Goshain 
retired for refuge to the Court of Ali Muhammad Khan, the 
Eohilla chief of Aonla. Ali Muhammad still remembered the 
murder of his patron, Daiid Khan, and gladly welcomed the 
fugitive. Thereupon, hearing of this, the Raja felt that his 
conduct had made him many enemies, and set about reforming 
his administration. He began by dismissing his old advisers 
and gave full power to Shib Deo Joshi of Jijhar in the Tarai, to 
Ramadatta Adhikari in the Kotah Bhabar, and to Hari Earn 
Joshi in Almora. He also bestowed lands on the families of his 
victims and endeavoured in every way to blot out the remem- 
brance of his cruelty. His position was now critical, for the 
forces of Oudh and the Rohillas opposed him on his southern 
frontier ; while on the east he was still troubled by the Raja of 
Doti. In order to secure his aims, Kalyan Chand despatched 
assassins into the Rohilla camp, who murdered Himmat Goshain 
and his family; but this act had an opposite effect to that 
intended. 

Al l Muhammad Khan was enraged at the murder of a guest 
"within his own camp, and in 1743 sent a force of 10,000 men 
under the command of Hafiz Eahmat Khan, Painda Khan and 
Bakb&hi Sardar Khan to invade Kumann. He collected stores 
and carriage of all descriptions at Kashipur for the use of the 
expedition, and also forbade any one to join the army that was 
not enrolled. On his side everything "sms done that could 
conduce to success, while on the other side, although Ramadatta 
sent timely notice to his master and Shib Deo Joshi asked for 
money and promised that if he got it, the Rohillas should not 
invade Kumaun, nothing was done by the Raja, The latter 
was persuaded that Shib Deo wanted the money only to pay off 
his debts, and though he made some feeble attempts to fortify 
the hill passes and broke down the few bridges that existed he 
sent no assistance to his officers. The Rohillas defeated Shib 
Deo at Endarpur in the Tarai and obliged him to take refuge lu 
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the fort of Barakheri hclow Bhim Tal ; Hafe Eahiaat Kbaa left 
a goTornor ia Eadarpur and went in pursuit of tho KumanuiSj 
occupying Bijaipiir in pargana Chhakhata on the outer range of 
the hills near Haldwani. The Eaja became alarmed at the 
success of the invaders, at length sent a force to support Shib 
Deo and attacked the Eohillas in Bijaipui-j but the Kumannig 
fled at the first charge of the enemy, and were pirrsned by 
Eamgarh and Peora to the Snal river below Almora. BakLshi 
Sardar Khan being of advanced age remained in command of a 
party in the Barakheri fort which commanded the route from the 
pJainSjWhileHafiaEahmat Khan proceeded to Aimora and occu- 
pied it. The Miisalmans throughout thoir expedition laid waste 
and plundered the whole country, destroying all the idols in the 
temples and taking away ail the ornaments ; the temple at Bhim 
Tal and many other places in Almora to the present day bear 
witness to the damage done. Theelimato, however, was ad\'’erse 
to the Eohillas, many of whom sickened and died, and though 
Ali Muhammad came himself to encourage his troops they 
became utterly disgusted at theii p)osition and longed to return 
to the plains. 

Shib Deo Joshi collected a force in Sarbua and joined his 
master, but was utterly defeated in Kairarau of the Almora 
district. After this the Eaja of Garhwal who had joiued 
Kalyan Chand agreed to pay three lakhs of rupees, and the 
Eohillas consented to abandon the country. After a stay of 
seven months in the hills they returned to the plains, leaving a 
Small garrison in Barakheri, to the disgust of Ali Muhammad, 
who had intended to make a permanent occupation of the hill 
Country, Three months later, while pressed by the troops of 
Muhammad Shah, the Eohillas under Kajib Khan strengthened 
the garrison of Barakheri and sent a small detachment by the 
Kosi to penetrate into the interi or and form a basis of support 
in case the Afghans should be obliged to retire to the hills. 
JTevertheless, in the beginning of 1746, Shib Deo attacked, the 
main body of the Eohillas under Eajab Khan close to the 
Barakheri fort, and after an obstiiiate struggle compelled them 
to retire to the plains, whereupon the other parties aEo retreated 
from the hilia. About thib time Kalyan Chand tiont an envoy 
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to Detili, Gomplaining to tlie Emperor of the tyranny of the 
Afghans towards the Hindus. Ali hluhammad had ato 
quarrelled with Safdar Jang and a large army was assembled for 
the expulsion of the Afghans at Samhhal in Moradabad. 
Kalyan Chand thereupon went in person to meet the Emperor ; 
ho met Shib Deo at Eamnagar and took him in his train which 
was increased at Kashipiir by a guard of honour sent him fay the 
Wazir Q,amar-ud-din. The Kaja was admitted to an interview 
and the Emperor granted all that was asked for, and is Said to 
have given Kalyan Chand a fresh sanad for his possession in 
the plains. 

This success was somewhat discounted by the fact that the ^ 
Eaja while in the imperial camp had omitted to pay a formal t 
visit to Safdar J ang — an act which the Oudh Hawab never forgave. 
Shib Deo Joshi was invested with full authority in the plains and 
was about to repair the ravages which had been committed during 
his absence, but had not got as far as Sarbna when that pargana 
was occupied by Oudh forces under the express orders of the 
Kawab himself. Shib Deo wrote to the Hawab pointing out 
that this pargana had always belonged to Kumaun and was 
included in. the sanad just given by the Emperor. This had 
no effect, and recourse was made to arms. In a battle with 
the Oudh Chakladar, Teju Gaur, the Joshi was wounded 
and taken prisoner, and remained for a whole year a 
captive in Oudh. Kalyan. Chand thereupon complained to the 
Emperor,' who induced Safdar Jang to restore Sarbna and release 
Shib Deo ; the latter again assumed control of the administration 
and, in order to strengthen his frontier, built forts at Eudarpur 
and Kashipur, placing a considerable garrison in them, each 
under a separate governor. Sarbna, Bilheri and Dhaner were 
given in aamindari to a Barwaik family ami the Bhabar 
Tallades was handed over to the Luis of Kali Kumaun. 

Kalyan Chand was now smitten with blindness, and finding 
Ms end approaching summoned Shib Deo to Almora and placed 
him in. charge of Ms young son, who was installed as Raja of 
KUmaun under the name of Dip Chand with Shib Deo as regent 
at the close of the year 1747. Kalyan Chaud died early in the 
next year m which both M Shah and Ah M 
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Khan passed awaj. Shib Deo appointed his own son^ Jai 
Kishaix, as his Deputy in Aiinora and again proceeded to the 
Taraij where he made his cousin, Hari Earn Joshi, governor of 
Kashipur, while he himself took his quarters in Eudarpnr. 
Hari Ram, however, neglected his duties, and ooaseq[U6nt]y 
Siromani Das, a Brahman of Baapur, was sent to Kashipur in 
his place. At this time the Emperor called on all his subjects to 
assist him against the Mahrattas, and Hari Earn and Birbal 
Negi were sent with 4,000 men to the Emperor’s support and 
took part in the battle of Panipat, which occurred in January 
1761. Shib Deo also sent his son, Harak Deo Joshi, to hold 
Kajibabad, while Kajib-ud~daula was absent. At Panipat 
the Kumaunis were brigaded with their old enemies, the 
Eohillas, under Hafiz Eahmat Khan and did good service. 
After the battle the Emperor sent for the Kumauni leader, but 
Hafiz Eahmat, for reasons of his own, had previously sent off 
Hari Ram with presents as if from the Emperor, and in addition 
sent his own turban to exchange -with Dip Chanel, excusing the 
absence of the hillmau to the Emperor on the ground that he 
had advised them to return home because of the climate. 

The history of Dip Chaud is of considerable importance in 
the narrative of events in Kumaan, but the references to this 
district are not very mimerons. He was a man of mild, weak 
temperament, generous and kind to a fault, and beloved by all 
that came in contact with him. He was entirely in the hands of 
the priests, and we have more memorials of his reign in the shape 
of grant of lands to teroples than of any of his predecessors. 
Most of these, however*, belonged to the Almora district, the 
only notable exception being that of the Bhimeshwar temple at 
Bhim Tab In the earlier years of his reign he had ministers on 
whom he could rely, and up to 1762 peace and prospjerity reigned 
throughout his dominions. The lowlands were in a flourishing 
state, and the Kumauni leaders cultivated friendly relations 
with Hafix Eahmat Khan, Kajib-ud-daula and the Imperial 
governor of Moradabad. Shib Deo and Hari Earn remained in 
the plains and kept up a standing army there, consisting for the 
most part of mercenaries from Jammu, Kagarkot, Guler and 
Btehapnra, who so protected thq people that numeioufl omigrnnte 
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sou gilt the shelter of the Eumaun authority in the Tarai. At 
this time the principal cultivators were the Tharus, Bhuksas and 
Barwaiks, with a considerable admixture of settlers from the 
south, both Hindus and Miisalmans. The only tax imposed was 
one-sixth of the produce, and in unfavourable seasons even this 
was remitted. Harl Earn was obliged to leave Eudarpur during 
the rains, but SMb Deo remained all the year round at Kasht- 
piir. The latter was soon called away to quell the rebellion of 
Amur Singh and shortly afterwards war occurred between 
Knmaun and Garhw^l. 

No sooner was this quarrel settled than internal commotions i 
arose in Kumaun itself. Hari Ram Joshi was always jealous of ^ 
Shib Deo’s reputation and power. When first appointed to com- 
mand the fort at Kashipur, he neglected his duties and permitted 
a low Musalman adventurer to adminieter the district in his 
own name and plunder the people as he liked. In consequence 
of this Shib Deo exchanged offices with Hari Ram, but the latter 
never forgot the slight put upon him by his cousin and now took 
up arms against him. It is said that the cousins fought seven 
great battles, in only two of which Shib Deo claimed the victory. 
The seventh battle took place near the confluence of the Gagas 
and the Dosandhgarh at Bans-ke-sira, and here Jai Kishan, son 
of Hari Ram, and 1,500 of his men lost their lives. Hari Ram at 
once surrendered himself to Shib Deo, and both agreed to refer 
the quarrel to the arbitration of Hafiz Rahmat Khan, who obliged 
Hari Ram to give Shib Deo a bond that he would ever after- 
wards faithfully obey him. Shib Deo now again became the 
real ruler of Kumaun, but he bad many enemies, and his life 
was constantly in danger. He was compelled to repress several 
plots with great severity, and thus he established his pjowei. 
EajaDIpChand granted him many villages, and beside-ihis estates 
in the Tarai he had several valuable properties in the hills. After 
rearranging the establishment at Almora he set out for the 
pjlains, having heard that the soldiers from Nagarkot and else- 
where were clamouring for increased pay at the instigation of 
the Phartiyals of Kali Kumaun, who were always his chief 
enemies. Shib Deo advanced rapidly to Kashipur, and here 
summoned his supporters, but before any one arrived the 
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soldiers mutinied and murdered Shib Deo and two of Hs sous. 
This occurred in the cold weather of 1764} and was followed soon 
afterwards 67 the death of Hari Earn. From this date the 
dependence of the plains on the hill State may be said to have 
ceased} and in the highlands, too, there were so many internal 
commotions that merely the semblance of government remained. 
Jai Kishan succeeded his father in the Tarai and held the reins 
of government for some two and a half years, when a son was 
born to Dip Chand. The mother of this boy, who had great 
influence, desired a share in the government and intrigued with 
Hafiz Eahmat Khan to eject Jai Kishan, The Rohilla wrote to 
the latter and advised him to submit ; whereupon Jai Eishau 
threw up his ofBce. He was succeeded in the government of 
Kashipur by Jodha Singh; the favourite servant of Hafiz Eab- 
mat Khan ; Parmanand Pisht was appointed viceroy of the 
Tarai, and Mohan Singh, a Eaotela of obscure descent, became 
head of the army. A year later the intrigues of Parmanand 
deprived Mohan Singh of his appointment and he fled to 
Eohilkhand, his place being taken for a time by Parmanand 
and then by Jai Eishan and Harak Deo. In the meantime 
Mohan Singh, through the assistance of Dunde Ehan of 
Bisanli, who was jealous of the influence of Hafiz Eahmat Khan, 
assembled a force of Eohillas and hillmen, and captured Alraora 
with the Raja and Eani, eight months after the espulsion of 
Mohan Singh. The latter then put Parmanand and the Eani to 
death. 

Hearing of this state of affairs Hafiz Eahmat Khan sent 
for the sons of Shib Deo and advised them to make some attempt 
to recover the power once esercised by the family. The Joshig 
collected a large force in the plains, invaded Kumaun and 
expelled Mohan Singh, who sought safety first with Zabita 
Khan of Kajibabad and then with the Kawab of Oudh. Dip 
Chand was so pleased with the change that he desired to confer 
the two principal positions in the administration on the Joshi 
brothers with Kishan Singh as viceroy, but Jai Kishan refused to 
serve with Kishan Singh, and thus it became necessary to place 
the two offices of prime minister and head of the army in the 
4^srge pf one pc Harak Deo Joeiu accepted the poatioa 
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and appointed as liis deputies a Bisht of Ch-upawa and Lakshmi- 
pati Joshi. Diwan Siromani Das, tke Brahman of Bazpur, was 
confirmed in his appointment of governor of Kashipur, with a 
grant of eight villages as well as the confiscated estate of Mohaa 
Singh. Manorath Joshi, son of Hari Ram, was made governor 
of Rudarpnr, and once more a semhlance of order began to make 
itself manifest in the administration of public affairs in the 
plains. Shortly afterwards Siromani died and was succeeded by 
his son, Island Ram, who, with his brother, Har Gobind, was 
resolved to carve out an estate for themselves. They called for 
more recruits from Ragarkot and also enlisted a large number of 
the roving mercenary bands which the disorder in the plains 
had created. 

At this time Mohan Singh wrote to both Jai Kishan and : 
Harak Deo, begging them to allow him to return to Kumann. 
Harak Deo politely declined, but Jai Kishan was imprudenti 
enough to invite him back to Kumaun. On his way to the 
hills, Mohan Singh visited Nand Ram at Kashipur and pro- 
mised to confirm him in the government of the plains. He then, 
proceeded to Almora and almost at once assumed control of the 
administration, although both Jai Kishan and Harak Deo 
remained in office. The former proposed that the Tarai should 
again be brought under the rule of Kumaun and that an effort 
should be made to expel Hand Ram. Mohan Singh outwardly 
agreed to the suggestion, but wrote secretly to Hand Ram, pro- 
mising aid if necessary, so that when Jai Kishan reached the 
plains he found a strong force ready to oppose him at Haldua 
between Kashipur and Chilkia. In the fight that took place Jai 
Kishan was defeated and the brother of Dip Chand killed. 
Mohan Singh thus gained many advantages, as the Joshis were 
now separated j Harak Deo fled for refuge to PaH, and the Raja 
and his sons were put in prison at Sirakot j Mohan Singh then 
proceeded to Kumkhet, a village in pargana Kotah, and under 
pretence of making a common attack on Hand Ram and the 
rebels in the plains invited J ai Elishan to attend him. The Joshi 
at first refused, but after the violent entreaties of Mohan Singh 
came to Kumkhet where he was treacherously murdered 
Mohan Singh then went to Almora, ehut up Harak Deo in 
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prison and follo-rt'ed this up by murdering Dip Chaiid and his 
two sons in 1777. 

Mohan Singh now proclaimed himself Eaja under the title 
of Mohan Chand, and assunaed at his installation all the insignia 
of a rightful ruler. Pie appointed his brother, Lai Singh, and 
Madhosndan Pande of Patiya to the chief offices of the State; 
he wrote to Nand Earn that he would abide by the former 
agreement, himself retaining the hills and leaving the lowlands 
of Kashipur to Eand Earn with Giilarghati as the boundary. 
But Nand Earn sought for some better authority, and proceed- 
ing to Lncfenow offered the whole of the low country to the 
Kawab, agreeing to hold from him as lessee and to pay a consi- 
derable sum as revenue. The Nawab readily accepted the gift, 
and directed his officers on the frontier to assist Ifand Earn in 
all his undertakings, appointing him ^mil for all the low 
country. With this support behind him, Nand Earn resolved to 
extend his possessions, and instigated Mohan Chand to demand 
submission from Manorath Joshi, who still held Rudarpur. The 
Joshi indignantly refused, and prepared to attack both Mohan 
Chand and Nand Ram, but was persuaded by the latter that he 
i^as in fact a secret enemy of the Eaja, and that if they joined 
their interests they could easily overpower him ; suggesting that 
as all the Chande were dead, the Josbis might obtain iCumami. 
On the strength of this JSlanorath proceeded to Bazpur with 
a slight escort, where he was treacherously murdered with 
all his men, and Nand Earn took possession of Rudarpur 
in the name of the Nawab. Thus passed away for ever even 
the nominal authority of the Knmauu. Rajas over the par- 
ganas of the Tarai. Nauakniata and BiJheri were at this 
time supposed to be mortgaged to the Pathans of Bareilly 
and with Sarbna also fell luto the hands of the Oudh Kawabs, 
who retained nominal possession of the Tarai until the British 
occupation in 1802, when Shib Lai, son of Hargobind and nephew 
of Nand Earn, was found in possession as farmer. Kilpuri 
alone remained for a time in the hands of the Kumaun land- 
holders, but this also had to be yielded up to the Nawab’s 
agents. TheBhabar, however, remained in the hands of the 
former owners 
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No matter of general intere^ belong:, to the local history of 
the Tarai during the period between the accession of Nand Ram 
to the management and the British occupation. Mr. Batten’s 
account of the administration of the Tarai during this time 
partially explains the causes of its diminished prosperity in 
modern times, of which some account has been given in the pre- 
ceding chapters. Mr. Batten considers that on the whole the rule 
of the Oudh Nawab in the Tarai was beneficial, but chiefly from a 
negative point of view. He goes on to say: “The bad govern- 
ment of districts naturally more adapted for culture and habita- 
tion drove large colonies of people from the south to a region 
V here the background of the forest and the hills could always 
affjrd a shelter against open oppression ■ where the nature of ihe 
climate was not such as to invite thereto the oppres'-ors into 
whose hands a fertile and salubrious land had fallen, and 
where also on this very account the rulers who did exist found 
it their interest to oonoiliate and attract all new-comers. The 
management of the territory in question by Nand Ram and Shio 
Lai is generally well spoken of, except in the matter of police ; 
but even in this latter respect rhe mismanagement was not more 
injurious to society than the state of affairs in regard to the 
forest banditti became in times not far di stant from our own. I 
believe that it may be e infideutly stated that at the ccimmence- 
ment of the British rule in Bohilkhand, there existed in the Tarai 
a greater number of inhabited spots than there existed 30 years 
afterwards in the same tract ; that more and more careful cniri- 
vation was visible in every direction ; that the prairie, if not tlie 
foiest, had retreated to a greater distance ; that the pitZs or canals 
for irrigation were more frequent and better made ; that more 
attention was piaid to the construction and management of the 
embankments on the several streams ; and that, fin.ally, on 
account of all these circumstances, the naturally bad climate, 
now again deteriorated, had somewhat improved. While record- 
ing this statement, I must not omit to add that I myself possess 
no positive separate proofs that my assertions are correct ; but 
that I write under the influence of almost universal oral testi- 
mony supporter!- nevertheless, by this ciremnstmee- ris. that the 
revenue statistios of the tract under dibCiEsion show a descending 
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scale in regard to the income of the State — a prodnct which, 
under general rules, bears an approximately regular proportion 
to the prosperity of a country.” 

Such is my general position; but local circumstances also 
added to the deterioration, and amongst these an allusion on 
my part is all that is necessary or proper, to the hasty and 
perfunctoiy' mode of settlement adopted in the earlier years of 
the British rule ; to the disputes, in and out of court, coucern- 
3ng Kamindari rights, between Shib Lai and Lai Singh ; and, 
again, between the latter and his nephew, Mahendra Singh’s 
family ; to the continued bad police management ; and perhaps 
more than all to the neglect and indifference of the English 
revenue officers, who were scared away from the tract by the 
bad reputation of its climate, and only occasionally attracted 
thither by its facilities for sport. In fact, the sum of the whole 
matter is in my opinion this : that even long neglect in other 
quarters can by a change of system be speedily remedied ; but 
that, in the peculiar reign of which we are treating, a very brief 
period of neglect or bad management is sufficient to ruin the 
country.” 

an Mohan Chand signalized his accession by the persecution of 
all the friends and relations of Shib Deo, and obliged them to 
fly from Eumaun to the plains. A reign of terror ensued, and 
the Garhwal Kaja, Lalat Sah, invaded Pali. Mohan Ghand 
then summoned Harak Deo, and promised him the restoration 
of his offices and lands if he would fight the ancient enemy of 
the country. Harak Deo temporized, and in the meantime the 
Kumaunis were routed at Bagwali Pokhar in 1779. Mohan 
Chand thereupon fied to join Eaiz-ullah Khan of Eampur, and 
Lalat Sah, after consulting with Harak Deo, placed his own son, 
Parduman, on the throne of the Chands. Pardumau Chand 
appointed the Joshis his principal advisers, and became a vent- 
able Kumauni, for he refused submission to his elder brother, 
Jaikarat Sah of Garhwal. Meantime Mohan Singh, having 
failed to enlist the sympathies of the Eampur Nawab on 
account of the adverse influence of Harak Deo, assembled a 
force of Nagas or religious mendicants from Allahabad, and 
invaded K by the Kosj under tho pretence of going on 
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pilgrimage to Badrinath, and actually got as far as the conflu- 
ence of the Sual and Kosi in the north of the Naini Tal district. 
Here they were utterly defeated with the loss of half their 
force by Harak Deo. Parduman Chand now sought to unite 
Humaun with Garhwalj but was so long absent from Almora 
that Harak Deo, in spite of his efforts, could do nothing against 
a combination of Hand Earn, Mohan Singh, Lai Singh and 
Parakram Sah, the brother of Parduman, who claimed Garhwal 
as his own. Harak Deo was defeated in 1786 at Naithana in 
Talla Dora of Pali, and with his flight to the plains the Garh- 
wali domination ended. 

Mohan Chand again became supreme in Kumaun and M 
made an alliance with Parakram Sah, ignoring Parduman ra 
altogether. Harak Deo then on hig own account collected aforce 
at Barhapura and invaded Kumaun. Hear Almora he defeated 
and captured Mohan Singh and Dal Singh, his brother, and slew 
Bishan Singh, his son. He released Lai Singh, but put Mohan 
Singh to death in 1788. He then invited Pardrunan to return, 
but he refused, and Kumaun. was for a time without a master. 

Harak Deo thereupon sent for Shib Singh, a Eaotela S'! 
descendant of TJ dyot Chand, and installed him as Eaja, knowing 
that he needed a Chand to support his own rule. The Joshis of 
course remained supreme, and this period np to the GurkhaH 
conquest is known as '‘the Joshiyal,” Soon afterwards Dal 
Singh with the aid of Faiz-ullah Khan of Eampur invaded the 
hills. A battle was fought near Bhim Tal in which Gajadhar, 
the Joshi leader, was slain and his forces routed. Lai Singh 
reached Alm ora and pursued the retreating Joshis into GarhwSl, 
whither Harak Deo and Shib Chand had fled. In Garhw^il 
they were received by Parduman, but Parakram sided with 
their enemies and assisted in the installation of Mahendra 
Singh, the son of Mohan Chand, as Eaja of Kumaun in 1788. 
Lai Singh took the place of Harak Deo, and persecuted the 
Joshis without mercy. Harak Deo fled to Bareilly, but his 
intrigues there were frustrated by Lai Singh’s presenting 
himself in 1789 before the Oudh Nawah, who was hunting in 
the jungles at Khera near Haldwani. He claimed the protec- 
tion of Oudh for Mahendra Smgh on the ground of allianee 
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and the constant acknowledgment of the right of Oudh to the 
Tarai. 

The Hepalese were well acquainted with the state of affairs 
in Kiimaun, and the next historical event is the invasion by 
Ean Bahadur in 1790, the way having been prepared by 
intrigues with Harak Deo. The story of the Gurkha success 
belongs to the account of the Almora district. After the defeat 
of Lai Singh in Kali Kumaun, Mahendra Singh, who was on 
his way to assist his uncle, fled to Kotah, where he was soon 
afterwards joined by Lai Singh, who had retreated to Eiidarpur. 
In the following year we find Harak Deo at Alnaora engaged 
with the Gurkhas in preparation for the invasion of Garhwal, 
while in the meantime the Chands were still in possession of 
the Bhabar. Mahendra Singh attempted to pass by Bhim Tal 
to Almora, but was attacked by the garrison of Barakheri and 
obliged to retire to Kilpuri in the Tarai, which he now made 
his headquarters. A second expedition from Kilpuri towards 
Kali Kumaun was equally unsuccessful, for he found himself 
opposed not only by the Gurkhas, but by the great mass of the 
Maras, who had espoused the part of Harak Deo. In 1794 
Ghulam Muhammad Khan, murdered liis brother, Muhammad 
All Khan of Eampur, but was defeated by the British at 
Ehitaiiia in Bareilly and subsequently captured. After the 
return of the British and Oudh troops from Eampur, Mahendra 
Singh began to levy the disbanded followers of Ghulam 
Muhammad Khan for an attempt on Kumaun, but the Gurkhas 
under Amur Singh Thapa marched on Kilpuri and thus deprived 
the Kumaunis of their only rallying point. Mahendra Singh 
and his party had now lost the whole of their possessions and 
fled to the Ondh Subahdar, requesting his aid in recovering that 
part of the Tarai which properly belonged to the Kawab. 
Ataheg Khan and Eaja Shambunath were instructed to take 
measures to protect the interests of Oudh, and these apparently 
would have led to war with Nepal had not Mr. Cherry, the 
Eesident, arranged an agreement by which the Gurkhas pro- 
mised to yield up all pretensions to the Tarai, w'hile the Nawab 
agreed - to respect their position as rulers of Kumaun. At the 
same time provision was made for the retention by the exiled 
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family on some doubtful tenure of a portion of the Tarai for 
their subsistence ; this, so far as any jagir was concerned, was 
subsequently exchanged by the British for the grant of Chachaifc 
in the Bareilly district. 

The hill portion of the Naini Tal district as well as the * 
Bhabar was now included in the Gurkha subah of Kumaun. 
From. 1791 to 1792 the officer in charge was Joga Malla, who 
was succeeded in 1793 by Q,azi Nar Sabi with Ramadatta Sahi 
in charge of the civil administration and Kalu Pande as com- 
mander of the forces. Nar Sahi ruled with great vigour and 
cruelty and was subsequently recalled, his place being taken 
by Ajab Singh Khawas Thapa with Sresbta Thapa as deputy 
and Jaswant Bahadur in command of the troops. After the 
deposition of Bahadur in 1795, Amar Singh Thapa was placed 
in charge of Kumaun and was followed in 1797 by Bam Sah, 
who ruled for a short time, and was then replaced by Ajab 
Singh again, and after a few months by Dbaukai Singh. In 
1802 the latter was succeeded by Eudabir Sah, and in the 
following year by Gajkesar Pande. We have in fact nothing 
else but this list of names and occasional rererenoes to settle- 
ments of the land revenue during the period of Gurkha rule 
in this district. All the time Harak Deo was endeavouring to 
enlist tlie sympathy of the British and the Oudh Kawab on 
behalf of the Garhwalis, but failed to achieve any success, and 
after a futile attempt to invade Kumaun from Garhw^il through 
Johar retired in disgust to Kankhal near Hardwar. All we 
know of the Gurkha rule and their oppression belongs to the 
histories of Almora and GarhwSl. The latter was governed as 
if its rulers’ object was to turn it again into a jungle; but 
Kumaun appears to have been more favoured. The property 
of individuals was respected, the grants of land made by pre- 
vious rulers were confirmed, the revenue was collected in the 
usual manner, and a rude attempt was made to administer 
justice. A large number of Kumaunis were taken into the 
service of the Gurkhas, but chiefly from the upper parganas of 
Kumaun. The army was distributed throughout the province, 
and each district was obliged to provide pay to a certain number 
ol men 
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This state of things lasted till iN'ovember 1814, ■when war 
was declared between the British and Nepal. At this time Bam 
Sah. was agaip. Governor of Knmann, assisted by his brother, 
Hasti Dal. In November, ISOl, Eohillihand was ceded to the 
British by the Nawab "Wazir of Oudh, and with it all the Tarax 
parganas and Kashipur. These were originally attached to the 
Bareilly district, but shortly afterwards Kashipur was assigned 
to Moradabad. In October 1814 Lord Hastings having received 
information which led him to suppose that Bam Sah, being 
disgusted with the proceedings of the Ihapa party which at this 
time esercised the chief authority in Nepal, would not be dis- 
inclined to assist the views of theBritish Government and deliver 
up Kumann into their bandb, sent the HonTle E. Gardner, 
the second assistant of the Dehli Eesident, to Moradabad in 
order to open correspondence with Bam Sah. The latter and 
his brother had turned ail their attention towards commercial 
operations and now held the monopoly of the trade passing 
through Chilkia and Baramdeo, which brought them in a con- 
siderable revenue. At the same time the Company’s factory at 
Kashipur, under the superintendence of Dr. Eutherford as 
trading agent, kept up a continual connection with the hills, 
where a large quantity of hemp was raised and prepared on a 
system of advances for the Company’s investment. TheBritish 
Government had resolved to annex Kumaiin, and so Mr. Gardner 
was limited to offer Bam Sah a jagir either in Kumann itself or 
in some other quarters. With regard to La] Singh it was decided 
that any attempt to restore him to the possessions temporarily 
held by the family would be obnoxious to the people in general, 
and the circumstances nnder which his brother obtained the 
chief authority in Kumann deprived him of that consideration 
which the Government was disposed to show to the surviving 
representative of the families formerly reigning in the hill 
principalities. Moreover, bad the British desired to restore a 
member of the ancient house, there existed at this time in 
Parewa of Kotah some lineal descendants of Lakshmi Chand, 
son of Kudra, and many other members of other branches of the 
family, any of whom would have been preferable to Lad Singh 
Mr Gardner’s efforts to open unication with Bam Sah 
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from Moradabad proved unsucceasfiil, and on the 1st of January 
1815 he moved his headquarters to Kashipur, but here he met 
’with no more success. 

It had already been decided in December, 1814, that an ] 
attempt should be made to seize Kumaun from the Nepalese, j 
In this account -we have nothing to do ■with the other operations 
of the Nepal -war, bnt -will confine our attention to the expedi- 
tion -which -was sent through the Naini Tal district. Colonel 
Gardner and Captain Hearsey, TTho had formerly served in the 
Mahratta army, -were appointed to raise a force of Eohillas for 
the attack on Kumaun, and both these ofiBcers were under the 
general control of Mr. E. Gardner, ■who was appointed Agent to 
the Governor-General. During January, 1816, preparations were 
actively carried on Eohilkhand for the invasion of Kumaun. The 
British headquarters were at Kashipur, and hither came Harak 
Deo Joshi, who was now close on. 70 years of age, and began 
immediately to enter into communication with his friends in 
Kumaun to prepare them for the approach of the British force. 
The Gurkhas immediately made counter-preparations, strengthen- 
ing their garrisons and building forts. They enlisted numbers 
of the Eampur Pathans, and Shah Wali, who was formerly 
farmer of Eudarpur, but had been expelled by the Britidi for 
defalcations, was made -warden of the posts lying along the foot 
of the hills. These proceedings were met by a proclamation 
forbidding the subjects of the Company and its allies from 
entering the Nepalese ser-rice, and directing those who had 
already engaged to abandon it before the end of November, 
Later, a second proclamation declaring war against the Gurkhas 
was distributed among the hill people, and resulted in the return 
of the Pathan levies to the plains. 

At the end of January everything was ready for the attack 
on Kumaun. The main body of the forces consisted of about 
8,000 men, with two guns, under Colonel Gardner, and was 
directed to proceed up the valley of the Kosi by Chilkia and 
thence towards Ahnora; while at the same time Captain Hearsey 
with some 1,500 men was to move from Pilibhft up the Sarda. 
At the game time Prithidat Sah, the Eaja of Doti, who had been, 
expelled by the Gurkhas, had raised 500 men to attack Doti, 
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but this force was suhsequeatlv recalled from Bilheri, wheie 
they had been assembled, and united to that under Captain 
Hearsey. 

On the 9th February, 1816, five hundred men were sent to 
Eudarpur, where they were ordered to halt until they received 
intelligence that the mam body was about to enter the hills; 
they were then to march to Bhamaiiri to attack the fort of 
Barakheri towards Bhim Tal and to endeavour to rejoin by 
Eamgarh and Peora the main body under Colonel Gardner 
after it had established itseE in the hills. Some delay occurred 
owing to bad weather; but on the 11th of February Colonel 
Gardner marched from Kashipur with bis whole force. A large 
number of men had been collected to carry the baggage of the 
troops, and part of the heavy stores were taken on elephants 
which were found very useful in spite of the difficulty of the 
country. The force reached Kaniyasi on the 12th of February, 
Chilkia on the 13th and Amsot on the litli, from which place a 
small outpost of Gurkhas retreated on the advance of the 
column. An advanced guard reached Ehikuli on the Kosi at the 
entrance of the hills on the evening of the 15th. Here the 
Gurkhas had a stockaded fort which they abandoned without 
resistance, and on the 36th the British marched up the Kosi to 
Chukam, where a halt was called for two days to bring up the 
stores, while a detachment was left at Dhikuli to keep open the 
communications with the plains. The Gurkhas had a post on the 
right bankof the Eabka, fifteen miles to the south-east of Chukam, 
and on the 18th of February 300 men were detached to dislodge 
the enemy from this position, but the Gurkhas evacuated the 
place and retired into the hills. On the same day a party of 
300 men were also sent to occupy Tanguraghat, about a mile 
above Chukam in the valley of the Kosi. 

On the ridge which separates the Eamganga and the Kosif 
three or four miles north of Chukam at Kath-ki-Nau, the 
Gurkhas had a post from which it was necessary to dislodge 
them, as it threatened the line of communication. On the 19th 
five hundred men were detached against Kath-ki-Kau from 
which the enemy retreated to the Gagar fort On the same day 
■the mam body hed up the Koe to Ukhaldunga m patti 
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Kotah Talla, a distance of about seven miles. Late in the 
evening a party was pushed forward from our position on the 
right to occupy a hill commnni eating with the Tangura and 
Lohgaliya ghats, and the enemy perceiving the movement 
advanced in the same direction, our party gaining one height as 
they did the other; a musketry skirmish ensued and continued 
till dark, when our men advanced and drove the enemy from 
their positions. The passage of the ghats was now secured and 
information also came in that the two forts at Kotah had been 
abandoned by the enemy. On the 21st the advanced guard 
consisting of 700 men was pushed forward to Sethi, five or sis 
miles higjier up the valley, where Lieutenant-Colonel Gardner 
took all necessary precautions against a night attack. On the 
way intelligence was received that a Gurkha force, estimated to 
be about 800 strong, bad marched from Almoxa under Angat 
Sird^ir and had taken up a position at Bujan, about fifteen miles 
higher up the valley on the main road to Aim ora, where it had 
been joined by the garrisons of Kotah and Kath-ki-Kau. As it 
was evidently not advisable to risk an attack on the Gurkha force 
with the raw levies under his command, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Gardner determined to leave the valley of the Kosi and the 
direct road to Almora, and striking off to the left to endeavour 
to turn the enemy’s position. The Kosi in the first twenty miles 
of its course flows in a direction nearly north and south. Some 
miles below Almora it turns somewhat abruptly to the west 
and runs on in that direction to Chukam in its course towards 
the plains. Bujan, between Kakrighat and Khairna, where the 
Gurkhas had taken up their position, is situated near the apex 
of the triangle thus formed, and to cut off this bend in the river 
a path strikes across the hills from the npper part of the valley 
of the Kosi, again entering the same valley near Pant Pfpal and 
Amel in Kosyan, about fifteen miles above Chukam. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Gardner determined to follow this route. The 
distance to Almora was not much greater than by the road along 
the Kosi, and, although the natural difSonlties were perhaps 
greater, there were many advantages afforded by this route 
even if the Gurkhas had not been posted at Bujan By thus 
stnkmg off he could open commanications with the western 
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part of the province 'which was known to be greatly disaffected 
to the Nepalese cause. This was the richest part of Kumaun 
and he could hope to draw from it plentiful supplies of pro- 
visions for his troops, while he would be enabled at the same 
time to cut off those of the enemy and to intercept oommunica- 
tions with their armies west of the Ganges. Another important 
advantage which this route held out was that by it the British 
could approach Almora itself on its most open and least defea- 
sible side. 

On the 22nd February the force advanced a few miles up 
the Kosi to Amel, and thence on the same day Lieutenant- 
Colonel Gardner, turning to the left, pushed forward with 300 
men, past Binakot, to seize the commanding post of Chan- 
mukhia or Chaumua Devi situated on the range which separates 
the Kosi from the R^imganga at an elevation of 6,354 feet above 
the sea. O'wing to the steepness of the mountain and the fatigue 
caused by an ascent of not less than 4,000 feet, only forty or 
fifty men reached Chaumua Devi by sunset. During the night a 
few more came in, and next morning the rest of the party 
arrived. The ground was covered with snow, which prevented 
the difficulty that would otherwise have arisen from the want 
of water. The Gurkhas under Angat Sirdar, perceiving that 
our force had changed the line of its attack and had left the 
valley of the Kosi, divined our object and immediately marched 
towards Chaumua to endeavour to gain that point before our 
arrival. But they were too late, and when they were about 
four miles distant, finding that the post was already occupied 
by the British and thinking themselves too weak to attempt an 
attack, they fell back. The possession of this post was of great 
importance to our operations, as it opened the road towards 
Almora and gave us the means of communicating with the 
western district of Kumaun and Garhwal. The rest of the 
force reached Chaumua on the 26bh February, and on tbe follow- 
ing day the guns and the elephants with the heavy baggage 
were got up the hUl with much labour and difficulty. The 
delay in the arrival of the dep6t of supplies made it, however, 
Tie to move onwards at once. From intercepted letters 
iji tly appeared that it was the intention of the enemy 
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to defend both these points to the uttermost, bxit the ou’ward 
march to Tangara drove their advanced guard bach} and it was 
not supposed that the British "would attempt the more rugged 
road by Binakot. The expectation that by taking this road 
plentiful supplies would come in, was fulfilled ; the people every- 
where were most friendly, bringing in grain and fodder, giving 
information of the movements of the enemy and rendering aid 
in every way possible. 

The range called Eath^l-lekh, on which the British were^ 
now encamped, runs in an easterly direction tO"wards Almora. 
The path follows the ridge and there are no great difficulties in 
the way. The Gurkhas determined to make another attempt to 
stop our progress and to interpose their forces between us mid 
Almora. They therefore ascended the mountain and marching 
to Kumpur (E^nikhet), a small temple 5,983 feet above the sea, 
a few miles in front of our encampment at Cbaumua, stockaded 
themselves in a very strong position which commanded the road 
to Almora, Police levies, each consisting of fifty men under a 
Darogha, "were placed at Kotah and Kath-ki-Eau to relieve the 
troops who could ill be spared from active service at this time, 
and it was also found necessary to leave a guard of 200 men at 
Chaumua for a depdt for the pro-ffisions which had not yet 
arrived. On the 28th February the British force made a short 
march to a hill called Kapina-ke~DSnda near Kumpur and 
encamped opposite to the enemy^s stockade. The Kepalese 
force was estimated to be about one thousand strong with one 
gun, and their position was so well chosen that it was considered 
undesirable to attempt to carry it by assault, while at the same 
time Lieutenant-Colonel Gardner was unprovided with the 
means of regularly attacking and breaching the stockade. It 
was therefore determined, as there was no immediate probability 
of the Gurkhas receiving any considerable reinforcanents, to 
suspend active operations until our force could be joined by a 
body of Rohnias which had been raised at Eapur in tbe Meerut 
district and which was soon expected to enter the bills in 
support of Colonel Gardneris force. 

Here we may leave the main body for the sahsequent' 
history of the expedition and the capture of the 
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capital belong to the history of Altnora. Meanwhile Captaiu 
Hearsey had left Pihbhit and reached Bilheri on the 13th of 
February. Here he halted and distributed the proclamation and 
invitations that he had received from Harak Deo, with the 
result that in a few days over a hundred Kuraaunis entered the 
British service and informed Captain Hearsey that the garrisons 
of the Timla forts were inclined to quit those places. On the 
17th he crossed into the Tanakpur Bhabar and left this district. 
The history of his early success and ultimate disaster also belongs 
to the account of the Almora district. Captain Hearsey had 
left 600 men at Bilheri to watch Hastidal who threatened to 
cross the Sarda, but the latter accomplished this undertaking 
higher up near Champawat. The detachment left at Budarpur 
did little and failed to reach Colonel Gardner as directed ; their 
only achievements were the occupation of the Baraklieri fort and 
of Chhakhata Garlii near Bhim Tal after they had been aban- 
doned by the enemy. 

In the meantime Lord Hastings had sent on reinforcements 
to Knmaun, in addition to the 850 men from Hapur who 
joined Colonel Gardner at Kumpur on the 22nd of March and 
enabled him to occupy Siahi Devi opposite Almora. Colonel 
Nieolls with 2,025 men and twelve guns entered the hills early 
in April and joined Gardner at Eiatarmal on the Sth, without 
any difficulty. On the 26th of April 1815 Almora surrendeied 
and the Gurkhas under Bam Sah withdrew to the Kali. The 
treaty of peace by which Kumaun was ceded to the British 
was not concluded, however, till the 2nd of December, and 
ratified on the 4th of March 1816. The Hon’ble E. Gardner 
was made Commissioner of Kumaun on the 3rd of May 1815, 
and on the Sth of July Mr. G. W. Traill was appointed his 
assistant. Shortly afterwards the latter succeeded Mr. Gardner 
as Commissioner. 

The history of the district now resolves itself into a series of 
personal narratives, for up to 1836 the history of Kumaun is 
inseparably bound up with the biography of Mr. Traill, just as 
the period from 1840 to 1850 is identified with Mr. Batten, and 
from 1860 to 1884 with Sir Henry KaroBay TraiffiB 
was tially paternal, deepotiG and personal , but at the same 
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time, though arbitrary, it was a wise, just, and progressive 
administration. His doings have been narrated in the aoconnt 
of the fiscal history of the several subdivisions and in the devel- 
opment of the various branches of the administration as referred 
to m the previous chapter. Mr. Traill was practically supreme 
in Kumaun, for little was known of the province by the central 
authorities, and the local oificials were given a free hand. As 
characteristic of the man, his application for a copy of the regn- 
lations in force in the plains may be quoted, in which he stated 
that as he found it necessary to draw up some code for the 
guidance of his subordinates and had not for sis years received 
the regulations in force in the southern districts, he should be 
glad of a copy to see whether there was anything in them which 
would suit the peculiar circmnstanoes of his charge. In 1822 
Mr. Glyn was deputed to Kumaun to report on the police and 
criminal administration. Reference has already been made to 
his remarks, the result of which was that the Government of 
India bore testimony to the success of Mr. Traill’s administra- 
tion and the entire fulfilment of the sanguine anticipations of 
his peculiar fitness for the important duties he then fulfilled ; * 
and in 1825, in consideration of the judgment and zeal with 
which he discharged the duties of Commissioner, he was 
authorized to draw the full pay of a Judge and Magistrate.f 
In 1824 it was proposed that the Tarai should be trans- 
ferred to Moradabad, and after a very lengthened correspondence 
the boundaries were fixed between the plains and the hills by 
Messrs, Halhed and XrallL There is nothing more eharaoteris- 
tie of the imperious and almost despotic nature of Traill than 
the letters he wrote and the arguments he used in this contro- 
versy, and the result was that he gained his own way on almost 
every question. He appears to have looked more to facts than 
theories and to have included in the hill portion of the Bhahar 
at least those portions of the lower forest and prairie which were 
thought to he more In the real or nominal possession of the hill- 
men than in that of settlers from the plains, or in which the 
Bhuksas and Tharus preferred the hill jurisdiction or were 

* Goverumeat) dated 19tli T)ecetiiber, 1823, 

fGor eiit, ciated 17tli ATy:u*t, 1825 
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coBiaected -witli liill capitalists. In 1826, after the settlement of 
Major Hesrsey's claims, a correspondence arose regarding the 
annexation of pargana Chandi — ^now in Bijnor — ^to Knmaan, and 
during the same year an epistolary conflict took place hetr\'een, 
Traill and Shore in charge of Dehra Dun, principally regarding 
the use of elephant-pits on the confines of their respective 
jurisdictioiig. Tire result of both -was that in 1826 parganas 
Chandi and Dehra Dim were annexed to the Kumairn Com- 
missionership. Dehra Dun wai separated again from 1st May 

1829 by Regulation V of 1829, but pargana Chaudi contiaued 
under Kumaun for some time. In 1827 certain imles were 
framed giving the magistrates in Kumaun jurisdiction over 
native soldiers in certain oases, and in the following year the 
registration of births, marriages and deaths was ordered. In 

1830 Mr, Traill was appointed to the charge of the BaieiHy 
Division, and at the close of the year 1835 he finally relinquished 
his connection with the Kumauo Division. In 1831 the newly- 
created INizamat Adalat at Allahabad was invested with crimi- 
nal powers over Kiimaim. by clause 1, section 3 of Regulation 
VI of that year, and in the same year the Board of Revenue at 
Allahabad was invested with powers in aU fiscal matters by 
section 6 of Regulation S of 1831. 

In 1831 Colonel Gowan was appointed Commissioner of 
Kumaun, and his assumption of office was at once marked by a 
closer supervision of the administration of the province by the 
central authority. Traill left the province ord,erly, prosperous 
and comparatively civilized, but his machinery was not easily 
worked by another hand. There was no law, and the lawgiver 
had been withdrawn. The Board of Commissioners and the 
Government, which had remained quiescent while the province 
was in the hands of an administrator of tried ability and equal 
to all emergencies, found it necessary to assert their control and 
lay down spedfic rules in matters that had hitherto been left to 
the judgment of the Commissioner. Colonel Gowan held office 
till 1833, and daring his administration in the year 1837 the 
Kashipur pargana was restored to Moradahad and the Tarai to 
the Rohilkhand Division. In the same year Mr. R, Bird 
vxaitod Komsun and recorded s muumte on the tration 
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The result waH a condenmation of the esisting state of affairs as 
regards the civil and crimiiLal courts, and in consequence Act X 
of 1838 Tvas passed and the Assam rules adopted. In 1S39 the 
Board issued a multitude of instructions respecting revenue 
affairs, the result of -which -was a closer connection of Kumaun 
■with the central authority and the decreased personal responsi- 
bility of the Commissioner. 

In 1839 Mr. G. T. Lnshington became Commissioner and 
held of6.ee till 1S4S, when he died. He was followed by 
Mr. J. H. Batten, who had been Assistant Commissioner of 
GarhwSl and latterly had completed the settlement of Kumaun. 
Mr. Batten had long been recognised as the most prominent 
officer of the Kumaun Commission, and tiE his appointment to 
the highest post he had been consulted in every step. During 
his rule, which lasted tdl 1856, the predominancy of official 
supervision graduaEy subsided. The history of his time ^ 
uneventful. The Bhabar was reaanesed to Kumaun in 1842 
and the Tarai was made a separate district under its own 
Superintendent. 

In 1856 Mr. Batten was succeeded by Captain (afterwards . 
Major-General Sir Henry) Eamsay, who ruled Kumaun for 
nearly 30 years, holding this office rill 1884. He had already 
held charge of the Bhabar for some years, and consequently in 
the light of the experience be had thus gained he was enabled 
to turn his attention to the improvement of that tract as weE as 
to Naini Tal itself, and the prosperity of the settlement is in 
no small measure due to his influence. The district remained 
unchanged, save that in. 1S70 the Kashipur pargana -was restored 
to the Tarai. On his departure from office it soon became 
evident that Kumaun was too large a charge for a single man, 
a^ this was one of the chief reasons which led to the creation of 
thuKaini Tal district and the absorption of the Tarai in 1891. 
Apart from administrative changes and the revenue settlements, 
nothing has occurred worthy of note in the history of the district 
with the exception of the mutiny, which only affocted it in a 
small degree. 

The narrative of the mutiny in the Kaini Tal district is 
taken from the account of Bur Henry Kamsay who was then 
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Commissioner. Oa the 22nd of May 1857 be received' tidings 
of the outbreak at Meerut. He hastened back from the snows 
of G-arhw^l to Almora and thence to I^aini Tal, where he made 
preparations to obtain funds, procure supplies and preserve 
order at the foot of the hills. The treasuries in Bareilly had 
been plundered by the rebels, while the Banjaras had collected 
in great numbers and closed the roads in Eudarpur. On the 
1st of June the refugees from Bareilly reached Haldwani, and 
three days later the Moradabad party arrived at KaladhungL 
On the 6th of June aE communication was cut off from the 
plains, but early in July a d^ik line was established across the 
hills to Mussoorie. 

^‘'Soon after the 10th of June the most complete disorder 
prevailed in the plains, and large hordes of dacoits from 
Eampur and the Moradabad district filled tho Bhabar villages 
of lower Kotah; they stole the cattle, removed thousands of 
maunds of grain, and did as much damage as possible. Our 
strength at that time was not sufficient to protect the whole of 
the Bhabar, I therefore confined my efforts to the Clihakhata 
district in the vicinity of Haldwani. The hill cultivators of 
the Bhabar returned to the hills after a few attempts at resist- 
ance in which about twenty rebels were killed, I could not 
offer any efficient resistance, and the rebels having in a few 
days plundered the Hllageg the country was left a desert.” 

On the 27th June the rebels again collected below upper 
Kotah. I sent a party under Dhan Singh to defend the plaeoj 
but Maetu Khan of the Eampur territory came with an over- 
whelming force of horse and foot. Dhan Singh and some 
others were killed, the tahsE was plundered of the few rupees 
(about 400) in deposit, and the rebels at once retired without 
destroying the villages. About the middle of June the evil- 
disposed of the hill people, especially on the borders of the pllfeis, 
began to show that they were sensible of our weakness, and as I 
had no district police, I felt the necessity of resorting to extreme 
measures to preserve order ; for I foresaw that if any party of 
the province became disorganired, our position at Naini Tal 
would be most critical, and if one pargana got into disorder, the 
probability was that others would soon have followed the 
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example. As soon a,s I saw the danger alluded to abovej I pro- 
claimed martial law in Eumaun. In the first few eases of 
dacoity, I sentenced to long terms of imprisonment j this was not 
suffieientj and I gave longer sentences, but without success, and 
last I sentenced some dacoits to capital punishment. This was 
made known throughout the province ; the bad characters were 
frightened, the good men felt safe, and the country remained as 
peaceable as in former years. It soon became evident after the 
arrival of the Rolnlkhand refugees, that there was no prospect 
of immediate relief. Our funds were alarmingly sm^, and we 
had then no prospect of assistance. Mr. Colvin, and I drew up a 
scale of allowances by which we paid every European montlily. 
Advances were made on receipt and nearly all have been 
adjusted.” 

The Eampur Nawab was striving to maintain order in his 
own territory and also to assist the Commissioner of Kumaun j but 
the latter, hearing that a rising was likely to take place on the 
occasion of the Id in Rampur, and that the malcontents if suc- 
cessful would certainly attack the hills, sent all the ladies and 
children to Almora, whence they returned after the festival. On 
the 9th of September the police force belonging to the plains 
bolted, hut the stations at and near Haldwani were maintamed 
till the i7th, when a party of rebels, mustering about 1,000 
horse and foot, took possession of the place. On the 18th Captain 
Maxwell, with a party of Gurkhas and about 40 cavalry com- 
posed of officers, defeated the rebels and killed about 160 of 
them. Up to the beginning of September the 66th Gurkhas and 
the eight irregular cavalry had protected Haldwani, but had been 
withdrawn on account of the dangerous state of the climate at 
that seaBoh. After this the police thaE remained retired to the 
entrance of the hills. 

“ On the 6th October the rebels, in number about 5,0(X), again 
took possession of the place ; it was not deemed advisable to 
attack them, and an attempt was made to entrap the cavalry 
portion of the force. Although we failed in seeuriag the cavalry, 
we created such an alarm that the rebels fearing an attack were 
seued with a pmuo dnrmg the night, cut their heel ropce and 
went off hblter-fikeLter, leaving their gram and some other 
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property behind them. One sawar was caught nest morning and 
hanged. The unhealthy season had passed away, and as we 
espeoted to hear o£ a force entedug Bohilkhaiid, I urged on 
Colonel MeCausland the necessity of taking up a position at 
Haldwani, to protect that part of the district, and be ready to 
assist in the destruction of the rebels, or at any rate to create a 
diversion. The arrival of the Nepal Contingent and the advanced 
state of the Knmaun levies enabled us to occupy Haldwaui, and 
leave at Naini Tal a party strong enough to protect the passes on 
the Rampur side ; while Lieutenant McIntyre’s young regiment 
was available to take some of the Almora duties, and, if neces- 
sary, guard the eastern passes. On the 1st of Jamrary the rebels 
hearing of a supply of grain coming for oiir camp, made a night 
march from Rrrdarpur and appeared before Haldwaui about 9 
a.m. The force under Captain. Baugh defeated them, killing 
about fifty. The impossibility of procuring more supplies of 
grain, and my store having become exhausted, most of Caprtain 
Crorsman’s cavalry had been ordered to Kashipur. In the end 
of January they returned, and Colonel McCausland came down 
with the headquarters of the 66th Gurkhas, and on the 1st 
of Tebruary we had about 1,000 infantry, 250 cavalry, two six- 
pounders, and two mountain train guns.” 

Fazl Haq’s army of 4,500 men with four guns moved 
up from the east and eucainpeJ at Sanda, thirteen miles east 
of Haldwaui, while Kala Khan, who had advanced with 4,000 
men aud four guns from Baheri, took up a position sixteen miles 
to the south of the town. They at first intended to attack the 
British in front and flank, and the ground was so much in our 
favour that the defending force remained quiet. When, however, 
they determiued to unite their force for one frontal attack 
Colonel McCausland on the 10th of February attacked Kala 
Khan at Charpura and entirely defeated him, with the result 
. that the rebels lost heart and never again settled down, in the 
Tarai parganas. On one occasion a party came to collect revenue 
in Kilpuri and halted at the Sitarganj tahsll; hut Captain Baugh 
was immediately sent out with 250 men and succeeded in 
Buxroundiag and destroying the rebela, Afto" tfaifl there wae no 
fuxther trouble m the dmtrioL Sir Henry Eamaay bears 
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testimony of tlie general loyalty of the bill people and states 
that, -with a few individual exceptions, they behaved very well. 
There was never at any time any anxiety so far as the hill pattis 
were concerned, and the only attempts at mutiny were those which 
occurred in the Tarai and Bhabar. 
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AGAE Patti, Pargana Eamgabh. 

This is the largest patti of the pargana, and lies to the "west 
of Eamgarh Malla and Talla occupying the western and southern 
slopes of the high Mukhtesar range. It extends to the Dhari 
ddk bungalow on the south, marching with Mahruri Talli. 
To the east lies Mahruri Biclihli which, with Kutauli Talli, also 
forms the northern boundary. It contains the lofty heights of 
Salbunga, between which and the Mukhtesar hills are the glens 
of Sana and Hathua Khan. The altitude is considerable and 
the patti is marked by the absence of warm fertile valleys, and 
even the lowest ravines are clothed with oak forest. Owing 
to the consequent coldness of the climate the crops are of an inferior 
class. The people are mostly Saiins or Agaris, a Sudra caste, 
whose hereditary occupation is mining. Agar contains a good 
deal of iron ore and several mines were opened by the Kumaun 
Iron Company, but have now long been closed. The people 
still derive their wealth mainly from roadmaldng and building 
both in the hills and the Bhabar. Several of the leading Sauns 
have at one time or another made fortunes, and the people of 
Supi and Salbunga are very well off. Though they have of late 
suffered from outside competition, their houses give sure evidence 
of their prosperity. Potatoes are grown in large quantities, and 
the first extensive clearings for this crop were made in this 
patti, the result being the summary assessment of 1896, when 
Es. 711 were added to the revenue demand on this account. 
The patti also has the advantage of ample means of communica- 
tion. The road from Naini Tal to Almora passes along the 
northern border, and from it a branch takes off to Mukhtesar, 
whence a road goee to Phan along the south of the patti Tbo 
people desert their home* en in the cold weaUier and either 
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betake tkemselYes as labourers to the Bhabar, or find employment 
in executing Government contracts on the canals or elsewhere. 
In consequence of these contracts the people are in many instances 
heavily indebted, as they frequently undertake works without 
capital. Xhe establishment of the Government Bacteriological 
Laboratory at Mukhtesar has abeady proved a source of constant 
income to the patbi, and the Sauns have been largely employed 
in the building operations. The revenue in 1815 amounted, to 
Es. 1,309, but this was reduced to Es. 1,148 in 1820, and again 
in 1843 to Es. 1,122. In 1870 the assessment was Rs. 1,622, 
and it now stands at Rs. 2,698, including the potato fields, which 
are no longer administered separately from the rest of the patti. 
The incidence per Usi of Ist class tipavaun land is now Ee. 1-5-0. 
The population in 1901 amounted to 876 persons, but this figure 
IS very deceptive as the census taken in October, 1900, when the 
people had not yet left their hill homes for the Bhabar, showed a 
total of 8,102, of whom 1,626 were males and 1,476 were 
females. All of these are Hindus, being mostly Sauns and 
Khasiyas. The largest vill^cs are Chaukhata, Sunkiya and 
Dhanaohuli, and there is a school at Supi. 

BAZPHE, Fargana Bazpttk, TaMl Kichha. 

The capital of the pargana is a small village, in latitude 
■29“ 9^ north and longitude 79° east, on the left bank of the 
Ghnga and on the north side of the main Tarai road. It lies at a 
distance of twelve miles from Gadarpur, twelve miles from 
Kashipur, thirty-two miles from Moradabad and fifteen miles from 
Kaladhungi. Bazpur itself is a very insignificant place ; more 
important is the market known as Mundia, a short distance east on 
the main road from Kaladhungi to Moradabad, while the actual 
headquarters of the pargana are at Shafakhana, about a mile north 
ef Mundia, and so called from the dispensary there. Shafakhana 
contains an Estates bnugalow and an excise shop, as well as the tahsil 
buildings, police-station and the post-office. The market day 
is Monday in each week. The total population of Baapur and 
Shafakhana at the last census was 1,405 persons, of whom 922 
were Musalmans. The place has greatly decreased in size since 
1891 when the cenaus reiamB gave 2,231 inhabitants 
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BA^jPUR Pargancb, Tahsll Eiohha. 

This is the western most subdivision of the Tarai, being 
bounded on the east by Gadarpur, on the north by the Eotah 
Bhabar, on the west by Clhlkia and the Kashipur pargana, and 
on the sonth by the Suar tahsil of the Rampur State. The peshkar 
resides at Shafakhana, a village about a mile distant from Bazpur. 
Along the western boundary flows the Kosi river, while further 
east are the Ghnga, Naiya and the Dabka- The pargana lies at 
a distance of only five miles south of the hills of the Kotah Diin, 
and has in consequence a very small gathering area to supply 
its springs, so that the water-supply is never verj' abundant. 
The jiargana is well provided with roads. Along the southern 
border runs the main Tarai road from Melaghat and Kichha 
to Kashipur passing through Khela Khera, Bazpur and SultSn- 
pur, at each, of which places there are weekly markets. All the 
rivers on this road are nnbridged, but a ferry-boat is maintained 
by the Estate over each of them. Parallel to this road there 
is a second in the north of the pargana, which leaves the Ram- 
nagai’-Kashipur road about four miles nortli of Kashipur, and 
passing through Shafakhana runs on through Balpura to meet 
the Barakhera-Haldwani road in Gadarpur ; this also is devoid 
of bridges. There are in addition two roads running north and 
sonth, one being the main road from Moradabad to Kaladhungi, 
which is now nnmetalled, and the other running from the main 
Tarai road at a point two miles east of Sult^npur and joining 
the Kaladhungi-Ramnagar road about three miles east of the 
latter place; its course lies between the Kosi and the Ghuga, and 
consequently there are no unbridged rivers to cross. Altoge- 
ther there are 119 villages in the pargana, all of wliich are held 
under direct management. The largest are Sub^inpur, Bazpnr, 
Khela Khera and Islamnagar. 

Bazpnr is the healthiest of all the Tarai parganas, and as it lies 
for the most part fairly high, there is scarcely any village without 
a oonsiderable area of land capable of growing the millets, exceptmg 
those inhabited by Bhuksas, who confine their attention entirely to 
rice; all the villages have a large proportion of their land under 
maize and jnar in the kharif, and the rabi throughout the pargana is 
generally good None the less, the pargana had till recent y ears 
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declined very rapidly. In 1881 the popnlation was 33,932 
persons, while in 1901. it had fallen to 27,132, of whora 14,732 
were males. Hindus and Musalmans are found in almost equal 
numbers, the former being chiedy Bhulcsas, Panwars and Lodhs, 
and the latter Sheikhs and Banjaras. Similarly there was a 
great decline in the rent realized, the total dropping from Es, 
66,000 in 1891 to Es. 48,600 in 1895. The decline was chiefly 
due to the neglect of irrigation and also to poor seasons. Of late 
years, however, there has been a considerable improvement, and 
the average collections between 1899 and 1902 rose to over Es. 
64,500. The total area of the pargana is 72,053 acres or 112 
square miles, and of this 28,659 acres or nearly forty per cent, 
were assessed in 1902. The kharlf is slightly the more 
important harvest, but the averages are approximately equal. 
Only one-third of the kharlf crop and very little of the rabi 
are irrigated. Moat of the irrigation, is effected by means of 
earthen dams, which do a great deal of damage, but of late 
years these have been largely replaced by masonry Structures. 
With the exception of the Khela Khera canal, there is no 
important irrigation system in the pargana, all the villages being 
watered from minor streams. The Bhuksas construct their own 
dams, while the rest are generally made by the Estate. 

"West of the Kosi there are a few villages, seven in number, 
which belong to this pargana; these were formerly on the east 
bank, but were transferred by the alteration of the channel after 
the floods in ISSO. They are surrounded by heavy grass jungle 
and are liable to damage from the cattle in Kashipur; they are 
assessed at only four annas per higha. East of the Kosi, the 
tract lying between this river and the Ghuga is characterized 
by heavy grass jungle in the north, while in the south it is 
comparatively open. The whole is well irrigated from the 
Jogipuraand Pilakhar streams and lies high, growing a great 
deal of maize as well as rice, while the rabi is good. In Sultan' 
pur, which is the best village of the whole Tarai, the rate rises 
to nine annas, but north of tlie Shafakhana-Kasliipur road it 
falls to three annas six pies. East of the Ghuga is the central 
tract of the pargana consistii^ of Bhuksa villages in the north 
«nd vill^es ooltiyated by plamfimen m the eouth The 
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northern part is very unhealthy anJ the cuitivation inferior. 
Further south there are ample means of irrigation from masonry- 
dams, and rents rise to t-even annas a hwha, or even more. The 
country beyond the Dabka is very similar and is cultivated 
by Bhuksas in the north and Musalmans in the south, the 
former pay^ing as a rule four annas six pies, and the latter paying 
an average of nearly six annas. 

EELPARAO, Fatti Eotah Bhabar, TaJisU Haldwani. 

A market village on the submontane road bet-ween Ram- 
nagar and Hald-wani, situated in latitude 29° 18' north and 
longitude 79° 13' east, at a distance of seven miles from the 
former and t'?venty miles from the latter place. A path leads 
from Beiparao north-east to Kotah village, a distance of nine 
miles, and a road goes south to Shafakhana in the Tarai. There is 
an Estates bungalow here and a school, which migrates from 
Pagaina in Almora. Close to the village are the headworks of 
the Beiparao canal. The population of the village in 1901 
numbered 720, of whom 697 were Hindus and 23 Musalmans. 
The land is chiedy held by Brahmans from the hill villages of 
Kotah. A market is held here weekly on Thursdays. 


BHIM TAL, Fatti and Fargana Chhakhata. 

Bhim Tal is the name of one of the largest lakes in tho 
district. It lies on the main road from Kathgodam and Eam- 
bagh to Eamgarh and Almora, the road lying up the valley of 
the Barakheri stream, -which carries off the surplus water of the 
lake into the Gola river. Another road leads from Bhim Tal 
to Bhowali on the Ranikhet cart-road and thence to Raini Tal 
a distance of about t-welve miles. Other roads lead from Bhim 
Tal to Malwa Tal on the south-east, and to Dhari and Mornaula 
in Almora. The road to Eamgarh proceeds direct through 
Mahragaon. to the Gagar Pass, from the summit of which one of 
the finest views in Kumaun is to be obtained. 

The lake itself lies at an elevation of 4,500 feet above the 
level of the sea, in latitude 29° 21' north and longitude 79° 34' 
east. Its length, including the swamp to the n,orth--west, is 6,580 
feet, -while it* breadth is 1 490 feet at tho widest and 626 feet 
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at tke narrowest point, the area being in aE 165 acres. The 
small depression at the upper end is known as Surija Tal and 
acts as an efficient silt trap. The lake abounds in fish and the 
colour of the water is bluish-green and very dear. It has the 
advantage of not being polluted by the surface drainage from 
inhabited sites, and is therefore fit for drinking purposes. Close 
to the north-east side there is an island about one hundred yards 
from the shore, with which it is connected by a rock of shale 
when the lake is empty. It is about thirty feet high and sixty 
to seventy feet in diameter. The outlet consists of a natural 
gap in the eastern side close to the temple. The road runs along 
the eastern side of the lake past the temple and over an artificial 
embankment of masonry in the form of a semi-cirele. This 
embankment was made to utiliize the reservoir so formed for 
irrigation purposes in the Ehabar. The dam is 500 feet long, 
with the convex side upstream. It is 4S'5 'feet high in the 
centre, ten feet wide at the top, and 36 feet wide at the base, 
and is strengthened by curtain walls at the main outlet. The 
water is let off by iron sluices worked from above. 

South of the embankment is an old temple erected by Baz 
Bahadur Chand, Eaja of Kutnaun, in tlie sevonteonth century. 
There is an insciiption here, but the date is missing. Beyond 
the embankment is the dSk bungalow, and a short distance fur- 
ther north is an inspection bungalow belonging to the Govern- 
ment Estates. Besides these there is a dharamsala or rest-house 
for native travellers, a school, and a post and telegraph office. 
At the southern end of the lake there is a small baz-5r, Coolies 
are supplied by a contractor, this arrangement having been intro- 
duced in 1901, when a special cess first levied on the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring villages in lieu of the usual 
system of ukor and bardaish, this step having been rendered 
necessary by the large number of travellers who pass through 
Bhim Tal. 

A dam has recently been constructed at the upper end of 
the lake. The object of this ^ to preserve the fishing, which 
has suffered terribly at the hands of poachers. The worst form of 
poaching is that which occurs in the spawning season, when the 
fish go up the amallet Btxeams and are trapped m hundreds by 
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the viBagsrs. Wo fishing is permitted in the lake without a 
iicense^ issued hj the Deputy Commissioner. The general control 
of the lako^ which is mainly used for supplementing the supply 
of the Bhabar canals which take out of the Gola river, is in the 
hands of the Executive Engineer of the Government Estates. 
At the north end of the lake a camp for the Boer prisoners of 
war was established in 1902. 


BILHERI Fargana, Taksil Kichha, 

This is the easternmost and the largest pargana oftheTarai. 
It is bounded on the east by the Sarda river, which separates 
the pargana and the district from Nepal j to the north lies the 
Bhabar Tallades of the Almora district, to the south Pilibhit, 
and to the west the Chauhhainsi Bhabar and the pargana of 
Nanakmata, from which it is separated by the Kamlu and Deoha 
rivers. The pargana consists of 91 villages, of which 86 are held 
in direct management, and the remaining five are mmtajzri 
The headquarters are at Khatima in the centre, Bilheri itself 
being an insignificant place of no importance. The population 
of the pargana at the last census numbered 24,360 persons, of 
whom 13,272 were malos. The total shows a small increase over 
the figures of 1881, but is considerably less than that of the 
following census. Musalmans are comparatively scarce, num- 
bering 1,580 persons; they are scattered over several villages and 
are only found in large numbers at Pachpera. Of the Hindus 
the majority are Tharus, while other numerous castes are Lodhs, 
Kisans and Chamars. The largest villages of the pargana are 
Khatima, Majhaula, Sunpahar and Naugaon. Markets are held 
twice a week at Khatima and Majhaula. The two chief roads 
of the pargana are the main Tarai road from Melaghat to Kha- 
tima and Sitarganj, and the road from Piliblut to Tanakpur 
which runs through Majhaula, Khatima and Bilheri. The 
latter passes over no unbridged rivers, till it reaches the Jagbura 
on the northern boundary. On the Tarai road the Deoha, which 
is joined by the Kamin just above the point where the road 
Glosses it, and the Lohia arc unbridged. The Deolia is a very 
large broad stream, and is quite impassablo in heavy floods, and 
m such cases the post can only roach Khatima by way of P libhlt 
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Besides these main roads, tliore is one rtinning from Melaghat, 
where a large fair is held at the full moon of Kartik, to 
Neoria in the PilibMt district, and from Majhanla there run 
Wo more roads, both of which pass through a verf small portion 
of the pargana ; one connects Majhaiila -with Fcoria, and the 
other with Sitarganj, but the latter is not used during the 
rains. 

Bilheri is perhaps the most unhealthy portion of the Tarai ; 
and is consequently cultivated almost entirely by Tharus. The 
whole pai'gana, with the exception of the two large forest tracts 
of Banbasa and Snrai, has been cleared of grass and jungle; and 
a very large proportion of the Tharu villages are situated in a 
broad open plain. In spite of the open nature of the country, 
however, and its high state of cultivation, and with a lower 
spring level and better natural drainage than any other part of 
the Tarai, thispargaua has nevertheless the worst climate. Malaria 
takes a very severe form, possibly owing to the nature of the 
soil, which is a friable loam in place of the usual stiff clay. Bice 
is practically the sole khaiif crop, and much less rabi is growm 
than elsewhere in the Tarai. To encourage the oultivai.ion of 
maize, one higha of this crop is given free for each plough, but 
only enough is grown for home consumption. In a year of ordi- 
nary rainfall very rlob crops of rice are grown; but the Tharu 
cultivator does not reap the benefit of this so much as the Pilibhlt 
Banjara, who is his banker. The latter provides the Tharu with 
cash with which to pay his rent, and at harvest time he comes 
and carries off the rice in return, leaving enough for his subsist- 
ence and a little over, with which to buy liquor. The total area 
of the pargana is 140,700 acres or nearly 220 square miles. Of 
this 34,356 acres or somewhat over 14 per cent, were cultivated in 
1902, at a total rental of Bs. 57,818. The kharif harvest shows 
an average of about 26,600 acres since 1893, while the rabi covers 
no more than 15,000 acres, although on account of the compara- 
tive absence of irrigation the figures fluctuate greatly from year 
i!o year. That the pargana has improved, is obvious from th e fact 
that from 1893 to 1898 the average rent coileotions were about 
Bs. 60,000, while since that date they have been in every case 
over Be 56 000 The only canal in the pargana is the X/diia, on 
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which a masonry regulator was built in lS9Sj just above tho 
village of ChandcH. 

The rental system of Billieri is somewhat peculiar. In addi- 
tion to the practice of allosfing one bigita free for muizQ, there is 
another custom by which new settlers are allowed to till lands 
for the first year on payment of ceases only, and as the rent-rate 
for the entire pargana was four annas a b'lghd up to the last 
settlement, this amounted to six pies per higlva, only. Up to 
the end of the year 1S91 the system known as sakini-cJiar'idct, 
was in force throughout Bilheri. According to this the villages 
were assessed at seven, sis and five annas, according to their 
position and character. Each field before being out was inspected 
by a pauchayat, and classed as either ?camil or sahim or 
charida; the first comprised those fields which wore estimated 
to yield more than thirty sirs per biglia; sakim between fifteen 
and thirty sirs; and eharida less than fifteen. Eor hamil rent 
was paid on four-fifths of the area, on half for sakwi, while 
charida was free. The rabi crops w*ere charged in the same 
way, but at half the kharlf rate. The rate for hissadars was one 
anna less, and that of the padh4n two annas less than the tenants. 
Wiien this system was abolished in 1892, a uniform rate of four 
annas was imposed for every village, hut while this resulted in a 
considerable gain to the old seven-anna villages it pressed some- 
what heavily on those formerly rated at five annas. Consequently 
Mr. Boas at the settlement of 1898 had to take this question 
into consideration. He divided the pargana into five tracts. 
The first comprised the land between the Kamin and the Ueoha 
on the west and the Pandain and the Lohia on the east, from the 
point where the Pandain joins the latter river; the villages in the 
north of this tract are very poor and the rate was reduced in 
some cases to three annas, while in no case does it rise above five 
annas ; some of the villages are of a very fair character, but suffer 
on account of their distance from the market. The second tract 
consists of the country between the Pandain and the Lohia above 
their junciion, an d the third of that between the Lohia and the 
Kakra. These two form the central portion of the pargana and 
the bulk of the villages are of the most flourishing Tharu type. 
In the third tract there are several vihagefl imgated from the 
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Lohis canal, and of these Majhaula, Paohpera and a few others 
pay as much as five and a half annas, while most of the others pay 
one anna less. The fourth tract consists of ten villages between 
the Kakra and the Banhasa forest ; those w^hich are close bo the 
jungle still pay four annas, while the rate for the remainder 
ranges from four to five annas per biglM. The fifth tract consists 
of the nine villages in the khitdir of the -Sards, which is much 
lower than the rest of the pargana and is charactcrizied by heavy 
grass jangle. All of these pay the old rate of four annas, 

BISAUD BICHHLA Patti, Pargana Kutauls. 

A very small patti composed of ten jvillages and entirely 
surrounded by the lands of Kutauli MalK, which it resembles in 
every respect, forming a single homogeneous tract. It lies on the 
slopes of the Mukhtesar ridge towards the Snal river and below 
Ebe Peora diik bungalow. The patti is very prosperous, and the 
people remain in their homes throoghont the year—a fact which 
accounts for the high standard of cultivation. The same remarks 
apply to this patti, which have been made in the case of KutauH 
Malli. The population in 1901 amounted to 360 at the regular 
census and to 815 at the preliminary enumeration of the preced- 
ing October. The revenue now stands at Es. 726, whereas in 
1815 it was Rs. 115, rising to Rs. 121 in 1820 and Rg. 143 in 
843. In 1870 it was fixed at Rs. 474. The largest villages are 
Peora and Sun. 


BISAUD TALLA Patti, Pargana Ivtjtatjli. 

This patti is enclosed by Kiitauli TaUi and resembles it in 
every respect. It lies on the lower slopes of the Hartola ridge 
towards the Kosi river, above the road leading from Almora 
to Rhairna and Raini Tal. The physical characteristics are 
described in the article on Kutauli Talli. The patti is fertile 
and prosperous. Its inhabitants are rich in ponies and cattle and 
own considerable estates in the Chlltia Bhabar. The land reve- 
nue now amounts to Rs. 602, with an incidence of Re. 0-13-0 
per hisi of n^orraan land. In 181o the land tax yielded 
Rs. Ill, rising to Rs- 15S in 1820, Rs. 198 in 1843 and Rs- 419 
in 1870 There ore five villages with a total population m 1901 
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of 167 in Marob and 786 in the preceding October before the 
general exodna to the Bhabar. In Ohupara and Kamoli moat of 
the inhabitants are Brahmans, the remainder belonging chiefly 
to Kbasiyaa. 

BISJYULA Patti, Pargana Dhyahieait. 

This patti is bounded on tbe north by Agar, Chanbbainsi 
and Malli Ban; on the east by Malli Ban; on the eoniih by 
Chaugarb and Chhabbis Dumola, and on the -west by the latter 
patti and Chhakhata, The patti -was formed from Malli Ban 
at the settlement of 1870 and consists of 24 villages, of ■which 
the most important are Kurauli, Pitakot and Tusrar. There is 
onepatwari for the three patiis of Bisjynia, Chaugarh and Chhab- 
bis Dumola. The patti is formed of three parallel glens running 
from north to south, comprising the valleys of the Upper Gola 
from Eai Bund to Khansyun and of two smaller streams, at 
tbe head of which are Surung and Churigarh respectively. These 
two streams rise in the high range of Deothal, an off-shoot of the 
heights of Chanbhainsi. The Gola valley is the most fertile, with 
a considerable area of irrigated land which has, however, suffered 
greatly from diluvion. In the other valleys the villages stand 
higher up amid tbe forests, and consequently are exposed 
to damage from -wild animals. Generally the altitude is 
moderate and well adapted to the growth of chillies and 
turmeric. The people, and especially those who dwell in the 
upper villages, go regularly to the Bhabar during the cold 
weather, and some of them own large estates there. In the 
Gola valley, however, the land is so fertile that many of the 
inhabitants stay there for the whole year. On the whole the 
people are well off and find a ready market for the grain 
produced in the hills at Mukhtesar. While the assessable area 
has increased in the last thirty years to 3,041 bisis from 2,484 
hsis, the population has diminished, as many families now live 
the whole year ronnd in the Bhabar- At the recent census of 
1901 the total population was 1,494, of whom 750 were males and 
744 females. In the previous October there were 1,668 inhabit- 
ants the diffe being duo to the emigration to the Bhabar in 
the coM weather The patU ifi very inadequately supplied wth 
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means of commimication^ as it lies remote from roads and tie 
people have to avail themselves of the rough village tracks. The 
land revenue in 1S15 amounted to Rs. 1,038, rising to Es. 1,377 
in 1820 and Ss. 1,676 in 1843. In 1870 there was a further rise 
to Es. 2,226, and at the present settlement the demand was fixed 
at Es. 3,097. 


CHAUBHAIlSiSI Patti, Pargana DHYAKiEA.tr. 

This is a fairly large patti lying on the slopes of the high 
ridge that divides Almora from the ISlaini Tal district. To the 
north lies Mahniri Bichhli, which also encloses it on the west, and 
to the south Bisjyiila ; to the east is Malli Eau. It extends from 
the Grola glen on the one side to the valley of the Ladhiya on 
the other. Both these are large rivers which take their rise in 
the lofty range which extends along the northern boundary of 
the patti for some six or seven miles, with an average height of 
6,600 feet. The patti consists for the most part of dense forests 
of oak and chir, in which the villages are mere isolated clearings. 
They are fourteen in number and are of a fair size as a rule, the 
most important being Dini, with its hamlets Maithi and 
MajhauH. The people resort largely to the Bhabar, and only use 
their hill homes as a sanitarium. Agriculture is consequently 
neglected and of a poor standard, as all their attention is 
devoted to their Bhabar estates. The forest has been allowed to 
encroach on the land measured at the settlement of 1870, bat at 
the same time a great deal of reckless damage has been done in 
the fine oak forests of the Momaula ridge for the sake of potato 
growing. These clearings have now been largely deserted or 
given over to cereals. There is still a large potato-prodneing area 
in the patti near Dini, which has been constituted a Government 
mahal, the cultivators holding as sirttins. Owing to their posses- 
sions in the Bhabar the people are on the whole well off ; they 
own large herds of cattle, for which they find admirable pasture 
in the hill forests, and which they take down to Chorgallia 
and the Bhabar in the winter. The people are largely Boras, 
Mahtas and Kulyals, the two latter being caste names derived 
feom the parent villages. The total population in 1901 was only 
266 but in the pievicuw October there wore 2,346 mhabjtantB, 
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showing that the patti is practieal]y deserted during the winter 
months. 

The road from Dhari to Mornanla runs through the patti 
along the crest of the high ridge and gives communication 
with Almora and with the rest of this district. The assessable 
area has largely increased since 1S70, and now amounts to 2, SOD 
hisirS. The revenue in 1815 was Es. 808, at which figure it 
remained practically stationary till 1870, when it was raised to 
Ks. 1,129. It now stands at Es. 2,139, including the potato 
fields. Out of this Es. 71 are assigned to temples in gtLvili. 

CHAUBHAINSI BHABAE, TahsU Haliowasi. 

This is the easternmost patti of the Bhabar in this distriob 
extending from the Bhabar Tallades of the Almora district on 
the east to the Chhakhata Bhabar on the west. To the north 
lies the hill pargana of Dhyanirau, and to the south the Tarai 
parganas of Eanakmata and Kilpuii. The eastern boundary is 
the Kamin river and the western the Sukhi or eastern BatguL 
Within these limits are the Handhaur or Beoha or Dewa or 
Garra,asitisYarioiisly called, which leaves the hills at Chorgallia 
and its various affluents, such as the Nehai, the Dabha, and many 
sots or watercourses; its great branch, the Kailas, and several 
small torrents which join the Sukhi. The tract is about 80 
miles in length, and the breadth varies from six to twelve miles 
or more. It is peculiar in that it does not swallow up all the 
streams which pour into it from the hills; the great majority of 
these flow through the green forest, not unlike English brooks 
in the clearness and depth of their water, though some few are 
mere torrent beds ; and hence arise the excessive thickness and 
rankness of the vegetation in this tract. Some of the cane-brakes 
and khair thickets are absolutely impenetrable, preventing all 
cross-paths from clearing to clearing. East of the Dewa the 
country presents a series of valleys between high elevations, 
some of the latter covered with s^il forest and cut up by ravines 
and entirely waterless. These heights and hollows run in a 
paraEel southerly direction from the hiUs. The clearings 
oecupy the several hollows, and hence the more plentiful supply 
of water than jb enjoyed by the people of the western Bhabar 
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•flrtiere sueli irregularities of the surface are unknown, at least 
outside the lower hills. At the same time, the climate is more 
unhealthy than in the other cultivated tracts of the Bhahar, and 
cultivation is more subject to the depredations of wdld animals. 
The cultivators are mostly from the hill pargana of Dhyanirau, 
and commimication is extremely difficult owing to the distance 
to be traversed and the many hill torrents that have to be crossed. 
The people have generally to take the very circuitous route of 
the submontane road to Kathgodam and thence to Eianibagh and 
Bhim Tal. The only other roads are those from Chorgallia to 
Sitarganj, from Chorgallia to Horai, and from Dolpokhra to 
Kishanpiir, all of which lead away from the hills. 

The country between the eastern boundary and the JTandhaur 
is covered with 83,1 fore,sts and large grassy plains, and is 
intersected by numerous torrents and ravines which, except for 
a few pools, are practically dry soon after the rains are oyei. 
Owing to the absence of water and the had climate, it is but 
slightly cultivated ; the spring-level, however, is remarkably 
high, being about eight feet below the surface, as compared with 
the 60 feet or more of the rest of the Bhahar. The main block 
of cultivation lies to the we,st of the hTandhaur and is known 
as the Chorgallia circle, so called from the little mart of that 
name. This block is irrigated from the river, the waters of 
which are taken up by a canal constructed in 18S7”S9 at a cost of 
Es. 20,000. The canal takes out about 2| miles above the upper 
mill, whence irrigation commences. At the mill it throws off 
an east and west branch, the latter passing through the forest 
and irrigating the isolated village of Dolpokhra or the submon- 
tane road, the former running paraEel to the Sitarganj road •, the 
total length of channel is about sis miles. This canal is capable 
of irrigating some 5,000 acres, which is much more than the whole 
cultivated area. In 1891 the latter amounted to only 2,018 acres. 

Besides the Chorgallia circle, there are the two isolated 
villages of Dolpokhra and Chandni Ohank on the east hank of 
the Sukhi, and two detached Tharu villages of hfalai and Eansali 
in the south, which obtain a little swamp water during the 
raina The south and south-east portions of tie patti have no 
cultivation, but consist of miicd jungle giazang-gronndB, Here 
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and there in the main block there is some kharif cultivation, and 
a few of the most hardy hillmen remain to look after the rice 
crop ; but with these exceptions and the two Tharn villages nothing 
but rabi crops are produced. Chanbhainsi Bhabar contains in 
all 35 villages, of which five are mustajiri and are assessed at 
EiS. 815. The rest are under direct management. 

The total population of this portion of the Bhabar was 4,506 
persons in 1891. At the last census of March 1901 there were 
only 3,586 inhabitants, of whom 2,031 were males. They were 
almost aE Hindus, Musalmans numbering but 124, and being 
confined to the villages of Ehala Bazar and Dihampur. Of these 
persons almost the whole are migratory, the remainder being 
chiefly Tharus. The hillmen are as usual Khasiyas, although 
la’ge numbers of Brahmans are also to he found among them. 
There is no village of any size, Chorgallia being the large&t, 
with a population of 430 souls. At th^ place there is the only 
market, post-office and school, as weE as an inspection bungalow. 
There is a forest bungalow at Jaulasal and a few shops which 
sunply grain to the timber-cutters of the b£ forest. The oil ole 
is supervised by a bead jemadar located at Chorgallia, in subordi- 
nation to the tahsildar of Haldwani. He is assisted by a patwarL 

CHAUGAEH Fatti, Fargam DHYAHiBAt;. 

This is one of the largest pattis in the district. It is 
situated in the south-east corner, and occupies the slopes of the 
watershed between the Gola and the Chanbhainsi Bhabar, which 
forms the southern boundary. To the west lies Chhabbis Dumoia, 
which with Bisjyula, Malli and Talk Eau also forms the 
boundary on the north. To the east is TaUi Eau beyond the 
Aim ora border. It is combined with Bisjyula and Chhabbis 
Humola to form the circle of a single patwaxi, whose head- 
quarters are at Gargari in this patti. Chaugarh is a very remote 
tract, and communication with the rest of the district is difficult, 
as there is no road cither to Eie Bhabar or to Eaini Tab The 
forest is very dense and covers almost the whole area outside the 
vElages. These are S3 in number, the most impoitant being 
Baja t Gargon, Patela and Halkaniya, ihe last a large Brah 
settlement La the rest Elasiyaa largely preponderate 
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The total population in 1901 was 3,150, of whom 1,714 were 
males and 1,436 females. In the pireoeding October, when 
all the people wstc still In their hill homes, the total was 3,418. 
The people of this patti do not migrate to the Bhabar, but 
in the cold weather they frequently leave the higher villages, 
called, the urm, for the clearings or oiayas in the valleys. 
The slopes towards the plains are steep, very hot, and covered 
with forest, both protected and reserved. The high watershed 
above the Gola is broken by the deep Dalkaniya glen, in the 
upper portions of which lie some of the best villages of the patti. 
The comer adjoining Almora is the least developed and poorest 
portion. The forests are mainly chir, which grows here in the 
greatest profusion, but in the south and east, and especially in 
the Aligarh valley, there is some very fine sfil timber. In 
the clearings turmeric is very largely grown. Tho ample grazing 
supports a very large number of cattle, and the sale of ghi almost 
pays the revenue. The protection of the forests has checked 
the increase of cultivation, but the assessable area is nevertheless 
38 per cent. gre.ater than in 1870, and it now amounts to 4,113 
hsis. The revenue in 1815 amounted to Es. 41S, which rose in 
1820 to Es. 650, and to Es. 786 in 1843. In 1870 there was a 
large enhancement to Es. 1,819, and the demand now stands at 
Es. 2,903. There is a school at Gargari. 


CHAUTHAIS' Fatti, Pargana Dha.niyae:ot. 

This patti lies in the north of the district, on the right bank 
of the Kosi, which separates it on the north and west from 
Kaklasaun Malla of Ahnora. To the east lies Kosyan Malla, 
and on the south are Talla Eosyan and ITchakot. The patti is a 
populous and well-cultivated tract, consisting for the most part 
of the deep glen of the Pant Gadhera, which comes down from 
the heights of Ehatronj and Sian, both of these being reserved 
forests. "Wbile the bulk^of the villages are moderately elevated, 
there are some escellent riparian tracts on the Kosi in Joshikhola 
and Haldiyuni. The soil is good, and the cultivation of a high 
character, chillies being largely grown. The houses are of a good 
class and the people in good circnmBtancee as they profit largely 
by the pro ty of Eanikhet which gives them employment 
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in the grain traffic between that place and Eamnagar, and 
also hy their Bhabar cnltivatiot. The principal villages are 
Binkot, Ghagreti, Chynni, Halpati and Joshikhola, the two last 
being inhabited by Brahmans, who with Khasiyas form the bulk 
of the population. The riparian villages of this patti, as else- 
where along the Kosi valley, suffered greatly by the floods of 
ISSO, which necessitated a reduction in revenue of Es. 19S. The 
demand now stands at Es. 2,682, as against Es. 2,223 in 1870. 
In 1815 the land tax yielded Es. 442, rising to Rs. 1,431 in 
1820 and Es. 1,580 in 1843. The present assessable area is 
2,300 bisis. The population has largely increased in the last 
thirty years, and at the census of 1901 numbered 3,242, of whom 
1,605 were males and 1,637 females. In the previous October, 
before the Bhabar emigration took pkee, the total was 4,032. 

The patti lies within easy reach of Ranikhet, either by the 
Botalghat bridle road, or by the cart-road from Bhatronj Khal. 

CHHABBIS DUMOLA PaU% Pargam, BHYAOTEAtj. 

A small patti lying bet\\*een Chhakhata and Bisjyula on the 
north and the Bhabar on the south. To the east lies Chaugarh 
and to the west Chhakhata. The patti was formed in 1870 from 
MaUi Eau. There is but one patwaii for the three pattis of 
Bisjyula, Chhabbis Dumola and Chaugarh. The patti lies on 
either side of the large watercourse which issues from the 
Malwa Tal lake to its junction with the Gola, and extends 
across the outer ranges above the left bank of the Goia to the 
Bhabar. It consists of 22 villages, of which as many as 17 
belong to the Sambhals of Babiarh, so that the patti practi- 
cally forms a single estate. The Sambhals assert that in former 
days they were ruled by their own Raja here. The vfllages 
generaEy lie low and the climate k hot, but the land is conse- 
quently well adapted to the growth of turmeiic and chillies, 
large quantities of which are yearly exported. The land, how- 
ever, in the neighbourhood of the Gola and the Malwa Tal 
stream is precarious, owing to the constant floods and shps, 
whole stretches of cultivation having been carried away during 
the past thirty years The few upland villages are mere clear- 
ings m the dense forest which harbours a number of wild 
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animals, whioli do a great deal of miscHef. There is, however, 
an ahundanec of grazing and cattle are numerons. "While the 
people are beyond tlie reach of want, the standard of comfort 
is not high and the patti siilfers from its remoteness. Eoads are 
greatly needed in this tract, as there are scarcely any means of 
eoninmnication with the outside -world. The population in 
1901 numbered 1,578, of -n-hom 816 -were males and 757 females ; 
most of the people reside in their homes all the year round, 
and do not migrate to the Bhabar. The only large villages are 
Babiarh and Purwar. The assessable area amounts to 1,S00 
bisis and tlfe revenue now stands at Es. 1,327. In 1815 the 
land tax yielded Es. 295, rising to Es- 320 in 1820 and Es. 463 
ui 1843. In 1370 the patti showed a considerable improvement 
and the demand was raised to Es. 1,067. There is a school at 
Babiarh. 


CHHAEHATA Patti and Pargana. 

Chhakhata Pahar is the largest patti in the district and 
forms a pargana by itself. It consists of 61 villages, the 
majority of which lie in the Bahia glen and on both sides of 
the high ridges that flank it from, the exit of the lake at I7ami 
Tal down to the debouchement of the river at Kathgodam. 
The patti is bounded on the north hy Dhaniyakot, Mahrnri 
Palli and Eisjyula j on the west by Kotah Malla; on the oast by 
Chhabbis Diimola ; and on the south by the Chhakhata Bhabar. 
It thus inelndes the whole basin of the Bahia and Gola rivers, 
the Bhim Tal, ISTaukuchhiya Tal and Sat Tal lakes. The central 
platean near Bhim Tal contains some of the finest stretches of 
cultivation in the hills, the chief estates being Mahragaon and 
Pandegaon. The people are as a rule extremely prosperous — a 
result that is largely duo to the open nature of the tract, roads 
running in all directions. The constant increase of trafiio along 
the cart-roads from Kathgodam to Naiui Tal and Eauikhet 
means more money and opportunities for the vrUagers, vho 
open shops, ply carts, and do a thriving trade in fruits and 
vegetables. A large area in the western half consists of reserved 
forest, and cultivation has fallen off somewhat j in the east, 
however there in ff till room, in the neighbourhood of Bhim Tal 
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for consideiable extension. Potatoes are grown everywhere for 
the Kaini Tal market^ and there is a considerable traffic in 
milkj which is brought into the station from villages as far 
distant as ton or twelve milos. In the hot weather people come 
with their buffaloes from Almora for this purposCj settling m 
the nnmerous chahs of Belwa Khan and elsewhere. The large'Jt 
villages of the patti are Sanibagh, Belwa Khan, Bliurkanda, 
Chnpra and Joolikot. 

The dependence of the piatti for its prosperity on the 
station of Kaini Tal is one of its chief characteristics, as well 
as all the opportunities for miscellaaieous eniployment and for 
the disposal of produce. Another important feature is the 
proximity of the fertile Chhakhata Bhabar, much of which is 
held' by inhabitants of this patti and notably the Thokdars of 
Mahragaon. Owing to the great general increase of prosper- 
ity in this tract, there has been a considerable enhancement of 
the revenue at the last settlement. The demand now stands at 
Bs. 6,356, whereas in 1870 it was Es. 4,082. In 1816 the 
demand was Es. 1,619, rising to Es. 1,698 in 1S20 and Es. 2,204 
in 1843. The present incidence is Ee. 0-16-0 per hisi of second 
class uparaun land, the soil unit of the settlement. Some 350 
hsis are held rent-free or in fee simple. The bulk of the 
people are Dorns, Khasiyas and Brahmans and the total popula- 
tion in 1901 numbered 7,914, of whom 4,684 were males and 
3,2S0 females. At the preliminary census of the hid tracts in 
October, 1900, the total for the patti and pargana was 9,100 
persons, but these totals exclude the settlement of Kaini Tal. 
Agriculture and trade are such profitable employments that the 
people, and especially those in the neighbourhood of Bhim Tal, 
have come to look with especial aversion upon their duties of giving 
utar and bardaisJi when required, as they are bound to do by their 
settlement contract. While their real reason is that they can employ 
their time so much more profitably in their own occupations than 
by earning the wages of labour, they plead physical inability 
owing to the climate of the Bhabar and the exhaustive nature of 
their agricultural toils, and also, in the case of the Brahmans, 
urge that such work is prejudicial to their caste principles — s. con- 
tention that hardly holds in the interior, and among Br ahm a n s 
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of the same race. It is tnie^ hoT\'ever, that a far larger mimber of 
travellers visit Bhim Tal than any other place in the hills, with 
the exception of course of the large hill stations, and on this 
account the people were in 1901 allowed to jiay a cess for 
the up-keep of a gang of coolies and a jemadar, with the 
proviso that the engagement of the settlement should be in no 
way infringed in the case of ofBeers belonging to the district. 
The patfci i« exceptionally well provided with means of 
communication.. The station at Kathgodam gives access to the 
railway and the outside world, while there a cart-z’oad leads from 
Kathgodam to the Brewery, whence one branch ascends the hill 
by a circuitous route to Kaiiii Tal and the other crosses the BalHa 
river and winds round the spur of Kalekban to Bhowali and 
Eanifchet. In addition to these there are many bridle-roads: 
from Kathgodam one leads to Naini Tal, foUowing the valley of 
the Ballia; another crosses the river at Bsuibagh and goes to 
Bhim Tal and Almora vi6, Ramgarh j another goes from Naim 
Tal to Ramgarh and Almora with branches to Bhim Tal, Dhari, 
Mukhtesar and Malwa Tal. From Naini Tal also roads lead to 
Kaladhungi, Kilberry, joining the road from the Bhabar to 
Ratighat vid Pangot, and to Khairna on the Banikbet cart-road. 

Chhakhata is said to derive its name from ^kbat,’ a lake, 
and the word 'khashti’ or sixty, although it would be very 
difficult to identify the whole number. 

CHHAKHATA BHABAE, TahsU Haluwani, 

This is the central patti of the Bhabar, Ijring between the 
CHaubhainsi Bhabai on the east and Kotah Bhabar on the west. 
To the north lie the hill pattis of Chhakhata and Chhabbis 
Humola, and to the south the Tarai parganas of Kilpuri, Eudar- 
pur and Gadarpur. The northern boundary is formed by the 
base of the hills which in this patti rise up abruptly from the 
plains ; on the west by the Bhakra river, and on the east below the 
submontane road by the Sufebi. The patti is a large one. 
but the greater pzart of h is forest and jungle. Besides the rivers 
already mentioned, there is the Gola, which emerges from the 
hills at Kathgodam and flows in a wide bed southwards .intc 
Kzlpnri where at taken the name of the Kichha The patti i 
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■S^eU provided with meaiiti of comanmication. it is li'avoL’rsed 
from south to north by the EoMikhaiid and Kiiraauii Eailwev, 
rvhieh has stations s-Xi Ldikua, HaHwaoi and liath^i'dan, vfhore 
the line terminates. Parallel to this and on the west side run-^ 
the metalled road from hTaini Tal and Eani jagh to Haldwari, 
Eichlia and Bareilly. This is crossed at Kaldwani by the main 
submontane road from Chorgailiu toKaladhnngi and Pamnagai. 
Other roads are those leading from Haldwani to Sudarpur and 
KampiiTj to Pipalparao and Barakhera, and to Sitarganj. 

The cultivated portion of the patti is composed of two blocks 
lymg on either side of the Gola river and altogether covering 
some 2lj000 acres, of which practically the whole is irrigated 
from the Gola by means of canaL on either side of the river. 
In addition to these, a small mascnry ehsnnel irrigates an 
inconsiderable area about Fatehpur. The eastern cr Golapar 
block comprises three patwaris’ circle? au'i and consists in all 
44 villages, of which eight are zamindari, eight 'imatajiri and 28 
directly-managed. The soil is for the most part good, and as 
the tract is protected by the Gola and the Bukhi, cultivation is 
not exposed to the ravages of wild animals, except at the extreme 
hmits. The tenants are a well-to-do body, mostly coming from 
the neighbourhood of Bhim Tal and Samgarh. The total 
revenue cf the circle, as assessed by Mr. Roberts, was Ss. 23,054. 
The usual rate is ten annas pter blgJia, but the villages on the edge 
of the forest pay a rent ranging from six to eight annas. The 
Golawar or Plaldwani circle lies cn the right bank of the Gola, 
and between that stream and the Bhakra. It comprise? some 
16,000 acres of cultivated land, chiefly irrigated from the canal 
taken out of the river above Eathgodam ; although Fatehpur, 
Chaunsiia and a few other villages are watered from other 
sources. The block contains five piatwaris' circles and 135 
villages, of which 21 are zamindari, fifteen 'inustajiri and 99 
under direct management. The revenue, as assessed by Mr. 
Roberts, was Es. 59,451, the general rate being ten annas a Mglm. 

The population of the whole patti at the last census mun- 
bered 38,533 persons, of whom 21,695 were males. Mnsalmans 
numbered 3,921 persons; the greater part of them reside in 
Hald and Eathgodam w ich are the i nne ^lal to^ ns. 

17\ T 
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Besides these, there are uo other villages of any si^e or import- 
ance. About oue-third only of the inhabitants are permanent 
residents, the rest being hillnien who migrate to the Bhabar in 
the cold weather. 

The canal system of this patfci has been dealt with more 
fully in Chapter II. In. former days some trouble was oauseS 
by the difSoulties attendant on the distribution of canal water 
There are several old villages occupied since the time of the 
Chands; such as Ivhera Malla and Talla, Byuia and Kuapur 
occupied by Mahras, on the left bant of the Qola. hfaila and 
Talk Bhamauri and Bhitauiiya, Batehpur and Paniyali on the 
right bank belong to Sauns and Hairis from the neighbnurhood 
of Bhim Tal. Under the former administrations the prosperity 
of these villages was vory precarious, owing to the great insecurity 
of life and property, which were onlj partially preserved by the 
paymant-of “black mail to tho headmen of the Mowmti 
robbers. When the British rule mtroducod an improved police 
administration (though till recently a very defective ouo), wa 
find the Nayaks and other inhahitants of the liamgarh maun- 
tains behind the Gagar ridge descending into the plains, and 
appropriating the lands ne:s:t below thoso above named. In 
this manner Mul^hani, tho two Haldwanis and Kusm-Ehcra 
were colonized. At the timo of their first settlement there wms a 
large quantity of spare water, but with the great subsequent infius; 
of cultivators into the Bhabar the roonopoly o£ the means of 
irrigation by the Nay aka became excessive, whilst, althciugh their 
rapidly-inci'easing cultivation, demanded a more heavy assess- 
ment, the revenue of the villages was maintained at na^dbdd 
or newly-cleared rates. The increase in the demand effected 
by Mr. Batten still left the incidence of the revenue less than 
in Kotah. In ail the upper and central portion of Bhabar 
Cbhakhata the cultivators are hillinen. In the old settled 
villages the tenure Is the same as in the hills, and tho several 
shareholders either cultivate their lands themselves, or take 
their chance every season of finding temporary tenants and 
labourers among the large population, which comes down 
annually to the Bhabar. In almost all the newly-egtablished 
vilkgos whether of Mr Trajlle tame or Mr Batten s tho tenure 
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is 2 a'>ni, 7 t'dccri, and tlie proprietary right is vested m tlie fiscal 
representatives of those who firat obtained the lease. 

CHHOIj Patti KoTAM BiKA-BAE, Tc6/isU HALDVrAKI. 

A village on the submontane road, at a distance of three 
miles from Uamnagar and four miles from Belparao. Prom 
here the road branches off to Xaiui Tal, passing Kotah at a tlis- 
tanca of eight miles. Another branch takes off in a Southerly 
direction to Siiitanpur on the main Tarai road, with a total 
length of ten miles. Being thus of some importance as a read 
jiuiction an. iuspection. bungalow Ijeloaging to the tSoverument 
Estates has been built hero. The villago is quite inrignificant ; it 
lies in 29“ 22'' north, latitude and 79° 9' east longitude. 

CHILKIA BHABAS, Talistl HALDWAA^. 

This is the westernmoBt subdirision of the Bhabar, being 
bounded ou the west by the Garhwal and Bijuor districts, from, 
■which it is separated in places by tbs Eamganga end rhe PLika 
rivers. To the north it i.s bounded by Garhwal and Almora, 
and to the east by the Kotah Bhabar, from which it i.s separated 
by the Koai river as far south as the enbrnontane road, while 
below Eamnagar the present boundary runs along the road, 
across the Kosi and Dabka, ro within a short distance of Bel- 
parao, whence it turns south again to the Tarai. The southern 
boundary of the patti is formed by the Tarai pargana of Bazpor 
and beyond the Kosi by that of Ka^hipuv. '^ith the sscsptioa 
of the portion lying north of the submontane road, which 
consists chiefly of reserved forest of the Garlf^val divkion, the 
Chilkia Bhabar is separated from the hills, and in its geneial 
aspects rather resembles the Chaakhata Bhabar thac. Kotan, 
althougli in many ways it differs from the rest of the tahi-ll and 
the southern parts of it greatly resemble the Tarai. Tho chiei river 
is the Kosi, but besides this there are the Dabka in the south-east, 
the Dheia in the centra, and the Pathaiiya in the -^rest. Beyond 
the last-mentioned river the Qaihibulchand forest extends to tha 
banks of the Pliika and in this tract there is but the single 
village of that name on the eistreme v^estern bomniary. The 
patb IB somewhat poorly aupplocd w th roads at least m the 
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western half. It is traversed from east to west by the xnaia 
s-abnioutaae road from Haidwam to Beiparao and Bamnagar and 
thouoe westwards by Sawaldeh and Laldbang to tbe Bijnor 
boundary. Prom Baranagar runs tba main road to CHIkia, 
Easbipur and Moradabad, while this continues northwards as 
the Banikket eart-road, crossing the Kosi at Gaz’jia, whence a 
branch mms north-westwards to Pauri in Garhwal. The popu- 
lation of the Chiibia Bhabar at the last census numhered 20,556 
pei-soGS, of whom 11,112 were males. Classified aoeording to 
religions, there were 17,566 Hindits, 2,669 Musaimans' and 
121 othei’vS, Ghiefiy Aryas. The numbers are more stable than 
in the rest of the Bhahar, thas is to say, fewer inhabitants 
migrate to Chilkia from the hills than in the other pattis, and 
the greater portion of the population I’emain here throughout 
the year, as the proportion of desi cultivators is higher than 
cBewhere in the Bhabar. The bulk of the Hindu inhabitants are 
Khasiyas, Tolls and Chanhans, while there are large numbers of 
Doms. The Muhammadans consist chiefly of Pathan settlers 
from Eohilkhaud. There are altogether 14.9 villages, of which 
the chief are Chilkia, Sawaldeh, Laldhang, Taoda and Hhoia, 
For practical purpoaea the headquarters of the patti are at Eam- 
nagar, where the peshkar resides. Chilkia is a very insignificant 
place, two miles from Samnagar, on the road to Kashipur. 
Chilkia was transferred to Kumaun from Moradabad in 1S59.''' 
As at present eonstitnted, the cultivated portion of the patti 
consists of three blocks or circles known as Gaibua, Kosipar 
and Chilkia proper. Both Gaibua and Kosipar lie to the east of 
the Kosi river. Gaibua eomprisea that portion which lies east of 
the Dabka and south of the submontane road, and consists of 
seventeen villages all held under direct management. It ia irri- 
gated from two canals, one fed from the Elcheri, a tributary of 
the Dabka and supplemented in the rains from that river, while 
the other takes out of the Dabka at Pawalgarh. The former was 
completed in 1S95 at a cost of Es. 6,500; only a paiv of it ia 
lined with masonry as it generally runs through a good stiff soil. 
The Eosipar circle is also entirely under direct management. It 
lies between the Dabka and Eosi and comprises 82 villages. It 
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is cHefly irrigated by a masonry canal taking out of the Kosi at 
Bolgarh, opposite Ramnagar^ -which is siippiemented by uniiued 
channels from the Dabka. This canal was considerably damaged 
by the flood of 1894, which carried a -wide strip of land fitim 
Belgarh and breached the channelj necessitating a diversion 
and a new aqueduct across tire Belgarh ravine. The villages 
of this circle are well watered and prosperonsj Ijut further exten- 
sion of cultivation is barred, as the Dabka and Kosi always 
tend to join each other and wash away’- the cultivated land, so 
that farther development can only take place in a southern 
direction. The Ghilkia block west of the Kosi is divided into 
four patwari circles and consists of fifteen zamindari and 89 
directly-managed villages. Irrigation of the lands between the 
Kosi and the Sawaldeh rivers is effected by two systems, known as 
the Ramnagar and Chilkia, though both take out at Lakhua, a 
mile above Ramnagar on the right bank of the river. A descrip- 
tion of these canals will be found in the general account m 
Chapter II. Beyond the Sawaldeh river are four village?, 
Sawaldeh, Dhela, Laldhang and Garhibulohand ; the last of the-e 
is unirrigated, while the others depend on channels taken 
out of the local streams by the villagers themselves. To the 
south, below Bankna, are nine Bhuksa -villages, irrigated from 
the swamps above them by the cultivators. 

The villagers in this part of the Bhabar are of an entii'ely 
different class from those met 'with in the east. Here we find large 
numbers of plainsmen, who are not to be seen on the Haldwani 
side. Most of the headmen or padhSns come from the hills, and 
bring a small following of their o-wn from their villages. The 
appearance of the villages is also more of the plains fcyxre than m 
other parts of the Bhabar, the houses being close together and not 
scattered over the fields as elsewhere. Another diSerence is that 
here, as in the plains, mixed crops are cultivated, such as -wheat 
and peas, gram and rape. Sugarcane, too, is more popular here 
than in other parts of the Bhabar. 

The first settlement of Chilkia -(vas made in 1S3S by Mr. 
Rowland IMoney. No proprietary rights were rwognised and 
-fche revenue pavora wore all treated aa tJVttaicyi'fs or farmo 
RenlB wero fixed mth reference to the actunl area cultivated, the 
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farmer beiag at liberty to extend coltivation -yrithin thenoininai 
boundaries of the estates. In iSSij Mr. Thomason gave orders 
to Collectors to bestow propriotaxy right® on iiet^ons whom they 
considered entitled to the same. Under these orders the Golleotor 
of Moradabad attempted to oonfer such righte on the farmers 
of the settlement, aacl this not only in respect of all culti- 
vated and cultiuj-able land in a village, but also of a vast area 
of waste land. This, however, was not approved hj Govern- 
ment, and in 1852 it was decided that only a suitable area 
should be marked off in eacrh village. In 1S58 Colonel Uamsay 
applied for the transfer of Ohxlkia to Kuraaim, proposing that 
the zamindari rights of the Haja of Ivashipnr, who was the 
chief proprietor, should be exchanged for rights elsewhere. This 
was sanctioned in the foUowing year. At Sret, Sir Henry 
Hamsay held all the villages under direct maxiagomont, but in 
1875 fourteen villages were settled, iho Qovei'nment share being 
taken at 55 per cent. This sy-stem was retained at Mr. Eoboita^ 
settlement of 1890, the rates varying from ten annas to foxrr annas 
per Ugha, according to the quality of the land. 

CHORGALLIA, Patti CHA.xJBnAi3<rsi Bhabas, Tahstl 
Haldwaki, 

Chorgallia or the thieves’ passage,” a name derived from the 
time when it formed a resort of daeoite, is a village at the mouth 
of a pass where the Ufacdhaor river debouches from the hills on to 
the open country of the Bhabar. It lies at a distance of twelve miles 
from Haldwani and 27 milra from Tanakpur, and is situated on 
the submontane road. A second road, comes Irom Sitarganj through 
Kilpuri, a total distance of 14 miles. . There is an Estates bunga- 
low here and also a bungalow belonging to the Forest Depart- 
ment, whichhas a large area of valuable sM forest in tlio neighbour- 
hood. The village contains an excise and drugs shop, a school, 
post-office, and a chauki whore the miaor forest produce of the 
district protected forests is colleotod and sold. The Chorgallia 
caaml system lias its head-works here. Communication northwards 
is greatly hampered by the absence of a proper road which is 
znuoh needed by the inhabitants of Dhjanirau. Chorgallia Ees 
in latitude 2S° 1’ north and longitude 19° 43' eant, it gives 
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its name to tlie only cultivated circle of fclie Chaubhainsi 
Bbabar. 


DHANITAEOT Pavgana, TaJisil jSTaiki Tal. 

Tliis pargaiia lies on the north of the district along the 
northern slopes of the western Gagar range. It ia bounded on 
the south by the two pattis of Kotah Pahar and pargana 
Ghhakhata; on the east hy Eamgach and Kntauli, and on the 
north and north-west by the Almora district. The northern 
boundary and the eastern and western extremities is the river 
ICosij but in the centre it cubs oft" a small portion from the rest 
of the pargana. Dhaniyakot consists of six pattiSj known as 
Dhaniyakotj Uchakot^ Simalkha, Ghauthan, and Kosyan llalia and 
Talla. Previous to the constitution of the district in ISOl there 
we'’G only four of these subdivisions, but in that year the tv o 
Kosyans were taken from Phaldahot of Almora end gh^en to 
INaini Tal. Tlie parts lying to the north, of the Kosi are Chau- 
than, Kosyaa Malla and a portion of Kosyan Taila, Each of 
these pattis have been separately described ia detail, and 
reference must be made to Lhese articles for a description of .jhe 
tract and its general oharaeteristics. 

As in the sasi; of the hill pattis, so too ia the west, comma- 
nioations are poor. A road runs from Naini Tal northwards to 
Eatighat on the Eanikhet cart-road which goes to Khaima on 
the Eosi, but this only serves the Dhaniyakot patti itself. 
Another road runs from Eamgarh to Eatighat and thence past 
Badlakot and Pangot to Dechauri. A third goes along the 
Kosi to Betalghat and Dhikuli above Kamnagar, and is largely 
used at the time of the annual migration tc and from the Bha! ai , 
but thai'c is a great need of good road communication between 
the Binaik-daura ridge and both Kaini Tal and the Kotah 
Bhabar. In the western pattis the inhabitants have either to 
use the village paths to reach their lowland cultivation or else 
have to go by a very cireuitons route along the Sosi. The 
population of the pargana at the last census was 10,593, of whom 
6,701 were males ; but this was taken at a time when many were 
absent from their hill home.s. In the preliminary enumeration 
of October 1900 th«u wore 11 153 iuhabitante In tho villages 
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of the Kosi valley the soil is rich and the cdtivation permanent, 
hiifc elsewhere potatoes are the staple crop. In Chanthan the 
villages are large and flourishing, though few in number. In 
the other pattis the largest villages arc Tallakot, Dhuna and 
Simalkha. The total revenue of the pargana by the last assess- 
ment is Es. 12,922. Eleven villages of Dhaniyakot are held, 
revenue-free by theShastris of Sunoli in Siunara Malla of Almoia, 
and there are a few lands hold in gunth and assigned to temples. 

DHAKIYAIvOT Patti, Pargana, Dhakitakot. 

This, one of the largest pattis in the district, extends from 
the peaks of China and Ijiriya Kanta on the south to Khahna 
on the Kosi on the north, this river separating the patti from 
Changaon of the Altaora district. To the east lie Kutauli Talli, 
Malia and Talla Eamgarh ; to the west Simalkha ; and to the 
south Ohhakhata and Kotah Malla. Most of the villages he 
between the Ratighat stream and Khairna, but thei'e are others in 
the Ninglafc glen as far as the Bhowali camping-ground and on the 
western slopes from Hartola between the Kosi and the Eamgarh 
stream. There is a large area of reserved forest, comprising 
most of the southern portion of the patti, and since the demarca- 
tion of the forest boundaries a good doal of land has fallen out of 
cultivation. Most of the villages are lowlying and distinctly 
fertile, especially along the Kosi, but a large and valuable area 
of talcvim land was destroyed by the floods of 1880. To the east 
of China peak lie three Government mahals, consisting entirely 
of potato cultivation and administered by the Deputy Commis- 
sioner with a fixed rent of Rs. 2 per acre. As the great majority 
of the villagers migrate during the cold weather to the Bhabar, 
cultivation is somewhat desultory here, except in the group of 
lowlying villages round Mallakot. The people are as a rule 
extremely well off; they live in houses of a superior class and 
find that they can easily pay their revenue with protatoes, while 
they concentrate their main energies on the Bhabar. The culti- 
vated area of the piatti is 1,323 hisia, excluding the potato mahals. 
The toT.al revenue now stands at Rs. 4,726, giving an incidence 
of Rs. 1-2-4 per soil unit, or biift of 2nd class uparaun land for 
the whole patti or Re 0-15-1 excluding the ptotato fields. In 
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1815 the land-tax was Es. 1^443, rising to Es. 1,933 in 1820, and 
Es. 2,030 in 1843. In 1870 the jama was Rs. 2,205 and 
subsequently, at the expiry of tlie last settlement, Rs. 4,370, the 
enhancement being due to the land taken' up for potato cultiva- 
tion. There are in all 40 villages in the pattl, mostly with very 
small populations, chiefly composed of Khasiyas and Erahmans. 
At the census of 1901 the total was 2,434, but in October 1000 
the preliminary census showed 4,048 inliabitants. There are 
no Musalmans except at the dak bungalows of Khairna and 
Eatighat and close to 27aini Tal. The patti has ample means of 
communication. The Eauikhet cart-road passes through the 
Ningiat valley to Khairna, being joined at Eatighat by the 
biudle-road from Kaini Tal, Another bridle-road leads to the 
Bhabar through the Budlakot valley in the western portion, 
leaving the patti at Pangot. In addition to these there are 
numerous forest roads, the most important being that from IJlami 
Tal to Kilbcrry and Pangob. The largest villages are Bajeti, 
Bhuna, Bhowali and Patli. 


BHANPUE, Pargmut GABAEPtJit, TaMd Kichha. 

Dhanpur is a small estate in the centre of tli e pargana belong- 
ing to His Highness the Il7awah of Rampui, vho holds sovereign 
rights therein. Owing to the difficulties that naturally arise 
fiom the situation of this territory, an exchange has from time to 
time been suggested, but the proposal has met with no success. 
The tract consists mostly of sdl jungle and only contains one 
village, Bhanpiir-Bijaipnr, of any importance. At a shoi-t dis- 
tance from the village, which lies some five miles north-east o£ 
Gadarpux on the road from Barakhera to Pipalparao, there is a 
bungalow belonging to the Kawab- Dhanpur is situated in 
latitude 29° 4' north and longitude 79° 17^ east. 


BHIKULI, Patti Kotah Bhabas, 

Halb'waot. 

A village on the right bank of the Kosi river, in latitude 
29° 28' north and longitude 79° 9' east, at a distance of six 
miles above Eamnagar on the Eanikhet cart-road and 50 miles 
from Moradabad and at an elevation of 1,380 feet above the soa. 
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The site is on a, slope and rather resombles the villages of the hills 
than of the Ehahar, as do several others of the Pathot Dim, the 
name given to this circle of Kotah Bhabar. The village is a 
good one and is irrigated from'- a small canal taken out of the 
Kosi. It deserves mention, howovor, only on aecount of its 
archieological interest. On the western limit of the cultivated 
fields of Dhikudi and in many places overhanging the mam 
load is a ledge of coiigdomorato rock surmounted by extensive 
cImuts or levels, intersected by a few ravines. On one of 
these the remains of ancient buildings have been found lying at 
a few feet below the surface. The place has never been 
scientifically excavated, but many fine specimens of capitals, 
medallions, figures of animals and other Buddhistic designs 
have been brought to light. Many of those have been 
uaod in a bnilcliiig near the bj'idge as ornaments for archways 
and pillars, and others arc to be seen woilccd into the wall along 
the roadside and elsowhore. On a plateau above is an ancient 
well. Other remains havo hoen found higher up the road at tho 
JCua-lca-Chanr near Mohaji. Dhikuli is locally identified with 
Vairatpataji, tho capital of the ohl kingdom, of Govisana, 
although General Cunningham inelinod to favour Kashijnw 
instead. The local theory is that this kingdom oxtcnded from 
the Bhabar as far as Ganai or Cbaiiknttia in Alnaora above 
Dwarahat. 


DHTAKTRAU Pargana, Tahs'il Haiki Tax,. 

This is the easternmost and tho largest of the hill parganas. 
It is bounded on the north and east by the Almoi'a district, on 
the south by the Ohaubhainsi and Chhakhata Bliabars, and on 
the west by Pahar Chhakhata and Mahruri, It is composed of 
the pattis of Chauhhainsi on tho north, Malli Ran on the cast, 
Bisjyula in the centre, and Ohaugarh and Ghhabbis Dumola on 
the south. Thepargana was somewhat altered at tho formation of 
the Naiui Tal district in 1891, when Talli Ran was removed and 
given to Almora. The upland portion of the pargana occupies 
tho basin of the Ladhiya river from Debidhura in Almera to 
the Bhabar. Further west is the valley of the Gola, while the 
iioijth.em range of MUs overlook the valley of the Naudhanr 
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Each, of the pattis has been separately de 3 cri] 3 e(ij and reference 
must be made to the several articles for a fuller description of the 
tract. As a vhole it presents some very diverse characteristics. 
In Ghanbhainsi agriculture is at a minimum, and the inhabit- 
ants depend -^rholly on their cattle in the hills and their 
Blrabar cultivation in the cold weather. In Mail! Kan, on the 
other hand, the soil is very fertile and the agriculture of a high 
standard. The total revenue demacd of the parcana, according 
to the present assessment, stands at Es. 12,180 *, hut of this 
Bs. 4,176 are assigned in ffimili to various temples, the net 
amount paj'able to Government being S,003. 

The population of the pargana at the last census numbered 
7,304 persons, of whom 3,793 were males. This enumeration v, a? 
made, however, in March, l90l, at a time when large numbers of 
the inhabitants were absent in their Ebabar villages; at the pie- 
Irminary enumeration of the previous October the total was 10,005 
pel sons. The Dhyanirau people frequent the Chorgallia cirele of 
the Chaubhainsi Bhabar, descending by the 2sandhaur valloy by 
means of the village paths, for the greater part of the pargana is 
destitute of roads, and they have no direct route to take them to 
their cultivation and grazing-grounds in the Bhaiiar, There 
aie several large villages, such as Babiarh and Kala Agar; 
but the only roads are those from Dhari to Bhim Tal and Mukh- 
tesar in the north and the eontmuation of the former to Marnaula 
in Almora, as well as the poor road fromMalwaTalto Bhim Tal. 

GADAEPUK, Varcjvm. Gadaeptjr, TaMl Eichka. 

The capital of the pargana is a small village a mile soutli of 
the main Tarai road, and a little to the east oi the Baur TiVe’*. 
It lies in latitude 29'^ 2^ north and longitude 14^ east, at a 
distance of ten miles from Budarpur and twelve miles from 
Bazpur. Haldwani is 23 miles off vld Pipalparao, and Eala- 
dhungi 22 miles. Gadarpur is the headquarters of the peshkar, and 
contains a tahsil building, police-station, post-office and dispen- 
sary. There is also an Estates bungalow here. It is one of the 
mcist uiliealthy places in the Tarai. Gadarjiur itself contains 
a ]xtpulat’on of 413 persons* nearly barf of ’whom are 
Turks AlraoGt adjomiug it to the north is the larger viBago of 
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Barakhera on the main road with 683 inhabitants, almost all o£ 
whom are MnsalmaDS, and here is the chief bazdr of the pargana, 
the market day being Sunday in each week. Both Gadarpnr 
and Barakhera ate fine villages, imgated from the Khajjia canal, 
and are mainly assessed at six annasj per highcOf although the 
eastern portion of Barakhera lies low and is surrounded bv grass 
jungle; here the cultivation is carried on hy Bhuksas, who only 
pay four and a half annas. Near Gadarpur there is an old 
mosque about 120 years old, one of the few remaining relics of 
the Pathan occupation of the Tarai. 


GADARPUR Pwrgana, Tahs'tl Kichha. 

This pargana lies in the western half of the Tarai, between 
Bazpur on the west and Rudarpur on the east; to the north lies 
the Kotah BUabar, to the north-east the Chhakhata Bhabar, and 
to the south the Suar and Bilaspur tahsils of the Rampur State. 
The headquarters of the pargana arc at Gadarpur, where the posh- 
kar resides. The pargana contains 66 villages, of which three— 
Kankatta, Rajpura and Kuakhcra — are zamindari and all the 
rest are under direct management. The largest and most import- 
ant are Gadarpur and the adjoining village of Barakhera; 
Lamakhera, Kankatta, Kulha and Sakonia. In the centre of 
the pargana is the small estate of Dhanpur-Bijaipur, winch 
belongs to His Highness thcHawab of Rampur, and which haa 
been separately mentioned. In 18S1 the population of the pargana 
was 18,982 persons, hut since that time it has been steadily on 
the decrease, and at the census of 1901 there were only 14,723 
inhabitants, of whom 8,247 were males. Miisalmans predominate 
in this pargana in the ratio of about five to four, numbering 8,549 
in all. They are mostly Turks and Pathaus. Panwar Rajputs, 
Lodhs and Bhuksas form the prevailing Hindu castes. The 
chief rivers of the pargana are the Baur in the west and the 
Bhakra in the oast, while further east again is the Dimri. The 
Bhakra is very liable to floods, which annually do considerable 
damage, hut at the same time it is of great value for irrigation 
purposes. The principal road is the main Tarai road running 
through Earakhei’a' the Baur and the Bhakra rivers are both 
unbridged but bridges exist on the Kihal and the Dixon Thera 
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is also a small road from Barakhera to Sakenia, while another 
road connects Barakhera with Pipalparao and Haldwani. From 
this a branch road runs to Balpara in Baapur. The pargana has 
two markets^ at Barakhera in the centre and at Sakenia in the 
south-west, and in addition the Khelakhera market of pargana 
Bazpur is largely used hy the villagers of the we>tern side. 
There are outstills and liquor shops at Barakhera, Sakenia, 
Lamakhera, Kulha and Khaupur. 

The total area of the pargana is 71,965 a^jres or 112 sqnsre 
miles. Of this 17,755 acres or over 24 per cent, were assessed in 
1902 at a rental of Bs. 35,677. It is the best irrigated of all the 
Tarai parganas, having an ample supply of ivater from the thiee 
large canals known as the Jeonar, Khajjia and Ehakra; on the 
other hand it lies very low and becomes largely eahoiorged in 
the rains, and is very much more unhealthy than BazY'nr, 
Except in the few villages between the Baur and the western 
boundary very little maize can be grown, though the rice crop is 
always assured by the excellent system of irrigation. The 
kharif is the more important harvest, averaging over 14,000 
acres, of which three-fonrths arc iriigated, hut the rahi is also of 
considerable value, covering over 10,500 acres on an average. 
Generally speaking, the pargana is improving, in spite of the 
drop in population, for the rents show a steady increase since 
1893, when Mr. Roberts found it necessary to lower the rate all 
over the pargana in consequence of the Bhakra flood. 

The pargana falls naturally into three tracts. The first 
comprising those villages in the west of the Baur, the second 
those between the Baur and the Bhakra, and the third those 
between the Bhakra and the Dimri. The first tract compri&es 
four Bhuksa an d three Musalman villages ; the first arc all 
irrigated from the small earthen dams in the Gangii, Chaga'a, 
and Baur streams and are assessed at four and a half aniia=, 
while the three other villages are irrigated from a large earthen 
dam on the Gangii ; they stand high and grow excellent maize 
and rabi, and are assessed at a rate ranging from five to six annas 
according to the distance from the jungle. The second tract is 
the canal-irrigated portion and also contains two isolated Bhuksa 
VI lages Khuupur and Kapa which are watered from the 
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Kakrala and Kali Kincli stream?; these are assessed at for.r annas 
sis pies. The Jeonar canal irrigates the soiith-isest of the par- 
gana, and the Tillages are all fairly good and pay rates ranging 
from five to six annas. These are T'atered by the western branch 
known as the Eamsagar^ ^rhilc the eastern branch irrigates five 
other villages, all of which pay six annas. The Khajjia canal 
waters the central portion of the pargaiia, including Gadarpur 
and Barakhera, the quality of which varies considerably, the 
rates ranging from four annas and a half to seven annas. The 
Bhakra canal irrigates nine village.? in the east of the circle, 
most of which are liable to flood from the Bhakra and chiefly 
grow only rice; most of them ai’e assessed at the usual rate of 
four annaa six pies. It also waters six villages in the south 
inhabited by plainsmen ; the latter vary in quality, some of 
them standing high and paying six anna.;, while the others which 
lie low or else border ou the heavy treo jungle of the Dimrl arc 
more leniently treated. 

HALDWANI, Faili CniiAKHATA BnABAR, 

TahsU Hat^dwaki. 

A considerable town, in latitude 20° 13' north and longi- 
tude 79° 32' east, lying at the foot of the hills, with an clc\a- 
tion of 1,434 feet above the level of tho sea, on the road fzom 
Bareilly to Kaini Tal, at a distance of IG miles from the latter. 
Its name is derived from the haldu trees (Adimt cord i folia) 
which abound in the ncighhonrhood. The place was founded Iry 
Mr. Traill in 1834 as a mart for the hill population living for a 
portion of the year in the Bliabar. Since 1850 the grass huts 
that at first were sufficient have been replaced by substantial 
masonry houses and a great part of the population is now per- 
manently re,srdent, the climate having been greatly improved 
by the many clearance.? in the vicinity. It is now the oluef 
centre of commerce for the Bhabar, and the opening of the 
railway has greatly enhanced its importance. Tho town is now 
the headquarters of the Kumann Division and of tho district of 
Hjnni Tal during the cold weather, the officers migrating here 
from Ooioher to ApriL This arrangement has many advan 
tflgoB, It IB only during the winter months that it is possible to 
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camp in the Tarai and Bhahar owing to the nnhealthincJ? of 
thxs part of the district during the hot weather and rainc. 
Moreover a large proportion of the hillmcn descend to the 
Ehabar after Octoberj and thus Haldwani holds a far more central 
position for the administration of the district than Kuini Tal, 
which in the winter is often, verj cold, the station being fre- 
quently covered with snow, so that access is difficult. Besides, 
Haldwani is quite as accessible for nearly all the hill pattis as 
Naini Tal itself. The town contains a tahsili, p< jicc-rtatioii 
and dispensary, as well as a session^ hou.se. Public "Works Depart- 
ment bungalow and quarters for the Superintendent of the 
Tarai and Bhabar. Clore by on the east is the bed of the Gcla 
nver, which is largely nsed. for iriigaticn. Between this and 
the town is the EohilJthand and Kumaun Pailway with a '-Na- 
tion here. Most of the neighbouring land belongs to tho 
Nayaks of Kamgarh, wlio have fine houses and gardens here. 
Besides the road to K’aini Tal and Bareilly, the submontane 
road passes through the town from Eamnagar on the west to 
Tanakpur on the east, via. Chorgallia and Jaulasal. 

The population of Haldwani in. 1001 nurabered G.024 per- 
sons, of whom 4,110 were males and 2,514 female?. In 1S91 the 
total was 4,947, which shows a rapid development during the 
following ten years. Classified accoi’ding to religion there 
wmi'e 3,327 Hindus, 3,198 Musalman-s and 99 of other religiLns, 
chiefly Christians, with a few Buddhist traders from Tibet. The 
Mupalraans are muinly Banjaras, who make the place their depdt 
from which they carry their goods to Almora, Xaiai Tal, Ham- 
khet and the other hill markets. 

Haldwani was constituted a town nnder Act SX of ISoG 
in 1885, and on the 1st of Pebniary, 1897, it was oonveited int’' a 
municipality; on the 1st of April 1904 it was reduced to the posi- 
tion of a notified area under Act I of 1900. The total jne>ime 
in the year 1900-1901 amounted to E,s. 10,149-2-0, showing an 
increase of Es. 1,078-3-0 over the previous year. The prinoi- 
pal sources of revenue since 1891 are shown in the appendix.* 

There is a still here for the maniifaotnre of country .‘Spirit, 
which supplies the shops at Naini Tal, Haldwani and Eanikhet, 
• AppcnAi T^ble XVL. 
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Haldwani is used, %vTien occasion requires, as a plague disinfeot- 
ing station for all persons coming by rail from, infected areas, 
and a temporary plague bospital has been erected. Besides the 
ordinary traders and travellers large number of pilgrims bait 
here on their T\-ay to the great slixines in GarbryS.!, and. the pro- 
seuee of these people in their thousands adds largely to the 
prosperity of the place. There is a mission school in the torvn 
which has achieved some measure of success, but which is greatly 
handicapped by the fluctuating nature of the population, the 
average daily attendance for the year being less than half that 
of the month of September. 


HALDWANI Tcihsil. 

There is but one tahsildar for the whole of the Naini Tal 
Bhabar, which comprises the pattis of Ehabar Chaubhainsi, Bhabar 
Chhakhata, Bhabar Kotah and Chilkia. The hoadquarlers are at 
Haldwani. The tract is, however, subdivided into separate 
charges; for Kotah Bhabar and Chilkia are under the control of 
the peshkar of Raiunagar, while the naib-poshkar of Kaladhungi 
has charge of that circle and parts of Kotah. The Bhabar has 
been already described ru the general account of the district in 
all its aspects, and therefore need not be here separately treatciL 
The physical characteristics, cultivation, crops, comnimiicatious, 
fiscal history and admiiristration haye been dealt with at length 
m the various chapters, and to these articles reference must he 
made. Moreover, the several piattis with their compoonent circles 
have been made the subject of separate articles. 

The tahsfl extends from the Bhabar Ballades or Tanakpur 
circle of the Almora district on the east, to the boundary of 
Bijnor on the west. To the north lie the hill pattis of the Naini 
Ta) tahsfl, and to the south the Tarai parganas of Kichha and 
the Kashipur tahsfl. It contains one notified area, Haldwani, 
the headquarters, and the three Act XX towns of Eamn.agar, 
Kaladhungi aird Eanibagh-Kathgodam. The pojnilation of the 
Bhabar at the last census, which took polaco in March, 1901, when 
ail the cultivators from the hills were still in the lowland 
villages amounted ’u all to 9944o persons of whom 53 O'^O were 
msles and 40,37o femalefa. lake the Tarai, the Bhabar euflered 
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from deterioration in the early years of the preceding decade^ 
but is now on the road to recovery. In 1891 tho number of 
inhabitants was 100,178. Of the present population, no less than 
82,681 are Hindus, 10,399 Musalinans, 196 Christians, 110 Aryas, 
64 Sikhs, and five Jains and others. The Hindus are cMefiy 
Brahmans, Elas-Eajputs and Dorns from the hills. The 
remainder consist for the most part of Chamars from the plains, 
Mahs in Chilkia, Dariiis, Banias, Gadariyas and a few miscel- 
laneous castes. The Musalmans are mostly returned as Sieikhs, 
no other subdivision having as many as 1,000 representatives. 
The most numerous are Julahas, Banjaras andTelis. The popu- 
lation is mainly agricultural, but there are large numbers of 
dealers and merchants in the products of the hills and forests at 
Haldwani and Eamnagar j consequently we find a considerable 
proportion of the inhabitants engaged in commerce, transport 
and storage, or general labour. The figures include the Banjara 
carriers, the Bania grain merchants and contractors, and the 
Bhotiya traders from Tibet, the census return showing no fewer 
than 227 sellers of boras. There are, however, no manufaetuies 
beyond those required to supply the small local needs, 

JASPUK, Pargana, Kashipits. 

A town that formerly gave its name to a pargana, which is 
now merged in that of Kashipur, situated in latitude 29° 17' north 
and longitude 78° 50' e^t, at a distance of miles west of 
Kashipur and 53J miles from Nairn TaL Jaspur has been 
constituted a town under Act KX of 1556. In 1900-1901 
the inoome from the house-tax amounted to Es. 1,408, 
giving an average inadence of Be. 1-12-0 per assessed house and 
Be. 0-3-3 per head of population. The total income from all 
sources, including conservancy tax, sale of stalls in the bajzSr 
and miscellaneous revenue, amounted to Es. 2,096. The 
expenditure for the same year was Es. 1,948, being chiefly devoted 
to the upkeep of the town police and to eonsarvMcy . A sum N 
set aside yearly for improvements, which are especially needed in 
the direction of lighting and street-paving. The population 
in 1901 amounted to 6,480 persons, of whom 3,050 wereMusal- 
Thore is a small CAjlouy of Aryas here, as y aa 137 
18s T 
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being xciurncd as neither Hindu nor MuBaiman. These Aryas 
were originally Grujarati Brahmans^ who came here after afamine 
several generations ago. There has been a slight decrease during 
the last twenty years^ for in. 18SI there Vero as many as 7,055 
inhabitants. The town is of comparatively modern growth and 
possesBffc but few brick houses- There is a weekly market, which 
attracts a considerable local trade in cotton goods, timber and 
.sugar. Cotton doth is manufactured to a large o^itent by the 
niimcrous families of Juiahas living in the to-wn and is very 
largely used by the hill women, who prefer it to all other kinds. 
Jflspnr is more healthy than Kashijnir, as there is no tarai belt 
ju the vicinity, and the country round is higher and drier, 
resembling rather the plains proper. The now extinct pargana 
o£ Jaspur was formerly known by the name of Saliajgir; it is 
one of the settled portions of the Tarai and not under direct 
manageiaoiit. The tenure is in the niflin mmindari. 

KAILAS, Patti CHHABBIS DTJMOLA, Pawjma 

Din’^AKIRAtl. 

A hill wich an elevation of 5,88(1 feet, situated in latitude 
29° 16^ north and longitudo 79° S9' cast, below Malwa Tal in 
patti Chhabbis Duroola. From its conical shape it ia called 
Mahadeo-ka-Iing and is said, to resemble the greater Kailas in 
Tibet. On this account the whole ridge is considered sacred and 
it is therefore kept, as far 3 b possible, inviolate, shooting here 
being forbidden to soldiers and shooting-parties. There is a 
temple on the summit of some antiq^Liity, hut it possesses no 
special archseologieal interest. A large fair is held hero in 
honoru’ of Malisdoo and Jwala Devi, some 5,000 persons assem- 
bling for thi'oe days towards the end of Octobor. 

KALADHCJKOI, Paiti Okhakh:a,ta Shabar, Ttihsil 
Haldwasti. 

A small town at the foot of tho lulls in the Chhakhata 
Bhabar; it is situatod on the high road from Kaini Tal to Morad- 
abad at a ditikmco of 10 miles from Naini Tal and 47 miles from 
Moradabad. in latitude 29° 17' north and long'tude 79° ‘^1' east, 
at an elevation of 1^300 feet above tho sea Tho town is bmlt 
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at the foot of an enormous talus of a landslip^ which estonds 
for three miles up to the village of Dhapla and forms a striking 
feature in the landscapo. Vast qi’antities of silt are brought 
down every year in the rains by the Kihal river from the slopes 
of Ayarpatlia, and a certain amount of expenditurG is incurred 
every year in protecting the town from the attacks of this 
torrent, Kaladhuagi is an Act iAX town, vrith a population 
that has increased from 111 in 1S72 to 1,319 at the last oonsiie. 
The inoonie from the house tax in 1906-1901 was Its. 144-3-9, 
the total income from all sources being Rs. 1,132-6-8. The 
chief items are the rent of stalls in the and t!ie sianghter- 

houses. The expenditnra for the same year amounted to Rs, 
752, and v/as mainly devoted to conservancy and police. 
There is a bungalow here (half of which belongs to the Govei la- 
ment Estates and half to the EorestEepartment), a di^pensarj^ 
post-office and police-station. From 1850 to 1S75 Kaladhungi 
derived some importance as being a station on the easiest route 
to Naiui Tal, but With the opening of the railway from Bareilly 
to Kathgodam it has sunk to its original position as a petty 
Bhabar mart. The road from Moradabad is only metalled to 
within eight miles east of Kaskipur ; the remainder is now 
immetalied and is almost impracticable for cart traffic in the 
rams. The road to 27aini Tal leads by Mungauli and Khurpa 
Tal to the pass l.e tween the heights of Deopatha and Ajar- 
patha. Kaladhungi is connected with Haldifaai by a good 
cait track passing along ihe base of the hills and leading 
through Chaonehala on the Bhakra, Haripur, Mandapur and 
Suriya Tal. 


KASHIPUR, Pargarba and TalisU KASHiprs. 

A municipal town, and the headquarters of a subdivi'^xon 
of the district, situated on the ieffi bank of the DlicJa river at a 
distance of about ^5 miles from Xaini Tal, in 29° 13^ north 
latitude and 7S° 58' oast longitude. To the east of the town 
runs the main road from Samnagar to Sloradabad, which is 
here crossed by the Tarai road starting from Melaghat on the 
Sard a and conrinn'iig westwards from Eashipur to Ja pur ami the 
Bijnor dusinct Another roiid nuifc south west from Kashi nr 
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to Th.akiirdwara in Moradabad. The distance to daspnr is 
nine miles, to 'Eamnagar sixteen zaileif, to Thaknrdwara six 
miles and to Bazpur twelve miles. 

Towards the centre of the town there is a fair-sized bazgr, 
consisting chiefly of brick -built housffi ; elsewhere the buildings 
are for the most part the ordinary rand and tile huts. The chief 
building in the place is the residence of the Kaja, a largo 
straggling house of no ai’chiteetural merit, KasHpur is the 
headquarters of the subdivisional ojScer, a Deputy Collector on 
the district staff, who resides here for the greater part of the 
year. The courts, tabs|l, polico-sfcatioa and the large inspection 
buagalow stand on a piece of rising ground about a mile east of 
the town. Besides these, there is a post-ofSce, dispensary and a 
middle vernacular school. Raja Sheoraj Singh b^an the oon- 
struction of a garden house for the reception of visitors, but this 
was never completed and is now partly in ruins. The town 
consists of seventeen nmhallas, known as Pakka-Kot, Kotora Tal, 
IChalsa, Qanungoiyan, Eajwara, Qila, Lehoriyau, Ali Khan 
Pathan, Thana, Khatriyan, Bansphorac, Katra Maliyan, Sikhan, 
Eahim Khan Pathan, Bsgicha Kashi and Eamtaliya. The 
whole country et a discanca of about tvto miles to the north of 
the town is still pvire tarai, and this, coupled with the fact that 
in the rains the back-water of the Dhela blocks np the drainage, 
readers the place very unhealthy. Towards the close of the 
rains, when the surrounding swamps commence to dry up, fever 
and dysentery are very prevalent. These evils are increased 
hy the presence of largo excavations throughout the site from 
which the earth has been dug to construct the mud houses that 
form the principal portion of tho town. 

The population of Kaahipur at the census of 1872 numbered 
18, US persons; in 1831 it had risen to 14,637, and la 1891 to 
14,717. Since that date there has been a considerable decline. 
At the last census Kashipur contained only 12,023 inhabitants, 
of whom 6,125 were males. Classified according to religions, 
there were 6,870 Hindus, 5,300 Musalmans and 47 Aryas, Jains 
snd Christians. There is a small body of influential Khattris 
residing here, who take ali the trade of Jaspur and retail thn 
sloth made there m the hills There are two market days in 
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the week, on Tuesdays and Saturdays, with a brisk trade in 
cotton cloth, iron and brass cooking utensils, pepper and turmeric 
from Eanmagar and other hill produce. The trade and the 
importance of the place have declined of late years ; but there is 
some hope of improvement if the projected railway to Ramnagar 
passes through Kashipnr. 

The municipahty was established in 1872. The board 
oonsisfes of twelve members, of whom the Deputy Commissioner 
is chairman and the resident Deputy Collector vice-chairman. 
The statistics of the income and espenditnre will be found in 
the appendix.* The chief source of revenue are the tolls on 
carts and vehicles, a special tax on circumstances and property, 
pounds, and the rent of stalls in. the market. There are other 
receipts under several miscellaneous heads, the most important 
being the income derived from the sale of sweepings. The 
school is under municipal controL There has been a falling off 
of late years, owing in part to bad management and also to 
the deterioration of certain parts of the pergana, 

Kashipur is named after its founder, Riashmath. Adhikari, 
a governor of the pargana, who according to one account lived 
during the reign of Sudra CSiand, and according to ancidier 
was employed by Baz Bahadur Chand; the latter is the more 
probable. It ia said that the site belonged to four villages, in one 
of which was a noted temple of Ujaini Debi, a much fre<juented 
place of pilgrimage in those days. It is doubtful whether this 
corresponds with the present site of KasHpur, and the tradition 
inclines to place the first settlement within the precincts of the 
village of Ujain about a mile to the east — a position which is 
well raised above the surrounding country. Sheonath Adhikari 
was governor in 1744, and in the next year Shib Deo Joshi built 
the fort and gav® it first to Hari Ram and then to Siroman 
Das, and here Shib Deo himself was murdered by the garrison 
in 1764. Siromani Das was succeeded by his sons, Kand Ram and 
Har Gobind, whose family retained possession until the Brithsb. 
occupation, when Shib Lai, the son of Har Gobind and nephew 
of Rand Ram, was found as farmer in Kashipnr. The family of 
the Raja first settled here in 1840 when Sheoraj Singh built 
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tbe hou&e on a parcel of Jand granted by the old Pande 
zamin.daT's. 

It in evident, however, that Kawhipur was inhabited at a 
far earlier date. The oH site of Ujain. is of imtionbted antiquity,, 
and was identified by General Cunningham with tho Govisana 
referred to by the Chinese pilgdms. He w'ritsS:^ “The old 
foi’t of Ujaiu is very peculiar in its form, which may be best 
compared to the body oi a guitar. It is 3,000 feet in length 
from cast to west, and 1,500 feet in breadth, the whole 
circuit being upwards of 0,000 feet or rather less than two miles, 
Hiuen Thsiang dosoribes the circuit of Govisaiia as about 12,000 
feet or nearly 2| niiles ; but in. this measurement he must have 
mcluded the long mound of ri]in.« on tins south side, which is 
evideJitly the remains of an ancient suburb. By iaciiiding this 
mound as an undoubted part of the old city, the circuit of the 
iniins is upwai-ds of 11,000 feet, or very nearly that given by 
Hiuen Th.siaag'. JS'umcrous groves and tanks and fi.sb ponds 
still surround the placie. Indeed, the trees are pai’fienlarly 
luxuriant, owing to the high level of the water which is within 
five or six feet of the surface. For the same reason the tanks are 
numerous and always full of water. The largest of these is the 
Hrona-sagar which, as well as the fort, is said to have been 
constructed by the fir'e Paudu bivjthers for the use of their 
teacher, Brona. The tank is only 600 feet square, but it is 
esteemed very holy, and is much frequented by the pilgrims on 
their way to the source of tho Ganges. Its high banks are 
covered with Sati monuments of recent date. The walls of the 
fort are built of large massive bricks, 15 inches by 30 inehes by 
2^ inches, which are always a certain sign of antiqxrity, The 
general height of the walls is SO feet above the fields, but the whole 
is now in complete ruin and covered with dmisc jungle- Shallow 
ditches still exist on all sides except the east. The interior is veiy 
tmeven, hut the mass has a moan height of about 20 feet above 
the country. There are two low openings in the rampaits, one 
to the north-west and the other to the south-west, which now 
serve as an entrance to the jungle and which people say were 
the old gates of the fort.” 

» Awieologicftl BuTTsy Vol I, p 253 
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“ There are some small temples on the T^estem bank of the 
Diona-sagar ; but the great place of ivorship is the modem 
temple of J-wala Devi, 600 feet to the eastward of the fort. This 
goddess is also called Ujaini Devi and a gi’eat fair is held in Jicr 
honour on the Sth day of the waning moon, of Chait. Olhor 
smaller temples contain symbols of Mahadeva under the titles 
of Bhiitesarj Mnkhtesar, Kagnath and Jage,-,war. But all tha-e 
temples are of recent date, the sites of the more aiiciLiit fanes 
being marked by mounds of vaiion? di aeiisiens from 10 to 
upwards of 30 feet in height. The mci.3ti remarkabla of rhe-o 
mounds is situated inside the northern well of the fort ab(-ve '--.-3 
ramparts. This mound is called Shim -go ja nr Bhun-gada, tha^ 
is Bhfm’s olub, by which I understand a large lingam of mahadc’oa 
Were it not for this name I should be inelii.ei to look up'.n thiS 
mound as the remains of a palaco, as I suoc-ecdod in. irac-ing t-ho. 
walla of what appeared to have been a large room 72 fee; m 
length from north to south by C3 feet in width, the walla boing 
SIS feet thick. About 500 feet beyond the north-suftt angle of ■< us 
fort there is another remarkable mound which is rather mors 
than 32 feet in height. It stands in the midst of a quadivngida'* 
terrace, 600 feet in length by 500 feet in breadth, and, as well as 
I coul^ ascertain from an excavaticn at the top, it is the remains 
of a large square temple. Close by the east and within tha 
quadrangle there are the ruins of two small temples. To the 
eastward of the Jwala Devi temple, thcie is a curious circula' 
flat-topped mound of earth, 6S feet in diameter. siUToimdad hy 
a brick wall from 7 to 11 feet in height. It is caked Ssrngir 
Gosain-ka-tila, or the mound of Hamgir Cosain, from which I 
infer it is the burial-place of a modern Gesain. To the soiith 
of the fort near the tempda of Joge-war there is a third large 
mound, 22 feet in height, ivhich was cnee crowned by a temxda 
of 20 feet square inside. The bricks have only recently been 
lemcved and the square core of earth srill remain; perfect. To 
the westward of this lass is a fourth mound on which I traced 
the ruins of a temqile 30 feot square standing in the midst of a 
raised quadrangle of about 600 feet square. Besides the=e thoic 
are 10 smaller mounds, which make up altogether 14, or just one- 
half the n mber of the Brkhirauical ton { lo^ wh oh are inentiorGd 
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hy Hiuen Thsiang. The only ruin which appeared to me to be 
of undoubted Buddhist origin was a solid brick mound 20 feet 
in height to the south-west of Jageswar Mahadeva and close to 
the small village of Khagpur. The base of tho mound is 
upwards of 200 feet in diameter. The solid brickwork at the top 
is still 60 feet thick, hut as it is broken all round its original 
diameter must have been much greater, probably not less than 
80 feet. But even this larger dimension is too small for a 
stupa of 200 feet in height of the hemispherical form of Asoka’s 
time, A stupa of that early period, even when provided with 
both plinth and cupola, would not have exceeded 100 feet iu 
height; unless, therefore, we may suppose there is a mistake of 
100 feet in the text of Hiuen Thsiang, I feel quite unahle to offer 
any identification whatever of the Buddhist remains of Grovisana 
as described by the Chinese pilgrim.” 

KASHIPUR Far gam and Tahsil. 

The pargana of Kashipur forms a separate subdivision of 
the district and is in the charge of a resident Bepxtty Collector 
assisted by a peshkar with headquarters at Kashipur. It 
occupies tho south-west corner, being bounded on the east by 
Bazpur, on tho north by the Chilkia Bhabar, on the west l)y the 
Bijnor district, and on the south hy Moradabad and the Eampur 
State, the latter almost enclosing a small portion of the pai’gana 
to the south-east, which lies to the east of the river Kosi. 
Irregular in form, it affords very diverse physical feature. In 
its general appearance it presents a snoeession of gentle dips and 
rises, so widely spread as often to be scarcely perceptible except 
from the variation in the crops, rice in the hollows, and cereals, 
sugarcane and cotton on the higher and drier plateaux. The 
northern portion resembles the Tarai, while in the south, beyond 
a series of wide grass-covered stretches, we find a closer 
resemblance to the ordinary parganas of the Rohilkhand districts. 
The extreme southerly part is fairly healthy, while further north 
the climate deteriorates, being worst in the north-east corner. 
Here the evil effects of the old system of irrigation are still 
evident, although the natural features of the country are adverse 
to a salnbrioas clnnate and the ranedial m os taken by tho 
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canal authorities cannoi; have muGb infiusnee on the general 
unhsalthiness of the tract. 

The principal rivers of Kashipm* are the Kosi on the east 
and the Dhela, which runs down the centre, passing to the west of 
the chief town. These alone have a certain perennial flow, as 
most of the minor streams, which are very mimerous, dry up or 
shrink to minute dimensions in the hot weather. On the estreme 
west are the PMka and Pell, smaller streams, bnt still of suffi- 
cient magnitude to influence the country through which they 
flow. Of the minor streams the chief are the Bahilla between 
the Kosi and the Dhela; the Tumaria, Dandi and Lapkana, inter- 
secting the country between the Dhela and Jaspar. The total 
area of the pargana is 121,054 acres or 1S9 sq^uare miles. Of 
this 43,611 acres or 36 per cent, were cultivated in 1002, while 
of the remainder no less than 67,481 acres or nearly 56 X)er cent, 
were classed as cultnrable waste. A large amount of this, 
however, consists of forest and jungle. There has, however, 
been a great falling off of late years, for at the time of Mr, 
Smeaton's settlement no less than 67,202 acres were cultivated, 
and even prior to this, in the time of Mr, Money, over 61,000 
acres were under the plough. This decline is due to several 
causes- Kashipur is quite distinct from the rest of the dis- 
trict, and though adjoining the Tarai it docs not form part of 
the Government Estate, It contains 183 villages, of which 
only fourteen are held in direct management under the Superin- 
tendent of the Tarai and Bhabar, the remainder being held in 
zamindari tenure. A considerable number belong to the estate 
of the Raja of Kashipur. The fiscal history of the pargana has 
been dealt with in Chapter IV. At the present time deterioration 
seems to have set in and the pargana is in a backward state. In 
189S the Deputy Commissioner wrote: “In Jaspur there is a 
tract of land which has been going from bad to worse from some 
years past; most of it adjoins s^l forest. This deterioration 
commenced originally in most cases from the ejsactions of the 
landlords. Then came a spell of bad harvests when tenants had. 
still to pay their rents instead of getting help from their zamin- 
dars. At any time the population is precarious, as it depends 
on immigration : given a bad season or two and inconsiderate 
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tieatmect, the tenants forsake their land and migrate to neigli- 
bonriiigj but more healthy and il;<urlshiug, districts. In the case 
of the villages bordering on the KilauH sftl forests, the cultivating 
population rajiidly diminished by sickness and emigration 
while no new immigration filled up the void. The result was that 
the tree and grass jungle rapidly spread, bringing with it wild 
animals, fever, and a dctei-iorated water-supply ; so that with 
these increased evils to deal with the wretched cultivators that 
remained lost heart and fled,’' The fact was that there was some- 
thing approaching in Kashipiir a famine in 1897 and also in 
pievious years ; but no official notice was taken of the state of 
things. The results were those of the report; and in 1S9S eleven 
villages were taken into direct management after an annulment 
of settlement, one was atnached for arrears of revenue, and five 
'Were taken under the Crart of Wards. In 1899 things wore no 
better. Not ouly had cultivation decreased still further in this 
tiaot and with it the population, but a {joeond tract was declaied 
to be affected, consisting of 3-i villages beiwcon the town of 
Kashipuc and the Kosi. Here, too, the jungle had extended, 
threatening the cultivation that reinaiuel. Ono cause is the 
want of irrigation. Many of the small laiidholdecs have been 
ruined and their lands have passed into the hands of money- 
lenders. Boductions of rovoime have been recently niudc, but 
in many cases too late to save the propricenrs. The approaching 
settlement of Kashipur will doubtless determine the policy to be 
adopted in future. 

The kharif is the priucipal harvest, covering on an average 
about 31,000 acres, as against some 23,000 acres sown in the 
rabi. The principal crop is rice in the kharif, followed by 
maize and sugarcane with a considerable area under mtscdlane- 
ous crops. In the rabi wheat largely predominates and is 
followed at a long distance by gram, barley and lahi. 

The history of the pargana is clearly illustrated by the 
growth or otherwise of the population as recorded at successive 
enumerations. In 1848 Kashipur contained 55,50b inhabitants. 
This rose in I860 to 73,919; in 1872 it had dropped to 71,412, 
hut rose again in 1S81 to 74_979 pei’Kon-s- Iti 1891 when the 
dochne in oult vation wafi firut beg mnng to eet u tho j argana 
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coBtained 73,168 persons, bnt at tlie last census it had fallen to 
no more than 66,632, or iiraotically the same as in 1S48. The 
pargana is in fact peculiarly sensitive to variaijions of season^. 
Each, year brings a greater Or less visitation of fever, and after 
a succession of wet years a decline in the numbers of the people 
is bound to mate itself apparent. Clasni-fied according to reli- 
gions, there were at the last census 34,314: Hindus, 21,107 
Musalmans and 211 others, Christians, Jains and Arya=, residing 
ip the town of Kashipur and Jaspur. Of the Hindus the mott 
numerous are Rajputs, chiefly Chauhans, followed by CLamars, 
Mails, Brahmans, Eanias and Ahii-s; no other casie has over 
1,000 represejitatives. Of the Musalmans, Sheikhs are mo^t 
numerous, and are followed by Julahas, Faqirs, Telis, Pathans, 
Barhais, Cbhipis and Dhobis. The greater bulk of the people 
are engaged in agriculture. The only trade is the cotton weav- 
ing of Jaspur and the dyeing and printing carried on there;, 
to w’hioh a reference has been made in the article on that town. 

Kashipur and Jaspur are the only places of any size oi 
importance in the pargana, and besides these there are only four 
villages of any size, Dhudawala, Bhubra, Mawakhera and 
Dabhaura. For the purposes of police administration the par- 
gana is divided between the two circles of Kashipur and Jaspur. 
Markets are held at Kashipur, Jaspur, Raipur, ilawakhera 
and Bhubra. Except in Kashipur itself, there are no metalled 
roads in the pargana. The chief means of communication com- 
prise the main Tarai road from Kichha to Kashipur, Jaspur and 
Kagina, with branches taking off at Kashipur to Thakurdwara, 
and at Jaspur to Rebar ; and the old main road from Moradahad 
to Ramnagar, which passes a short distance to the east of 
Kashipur. 

KATHGODAM, Patti Gehakhata Bhabau, TaMl 
Halbwaki. 

This village lies at the foot of the hills and on the right 
bank of the Gola river, in latitude 29® 16' north, and longitude 
79® 83' east. Through it passes the main road from Naini Tal to 
Haidwani and Bareilly, and here is the terminus of the Eohil- 
khnnd and Knmaun Ra Iway It has only becon e a place of ai y 
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importance during^ the last few years, for formerly the railway 
stopped at'Haldwani, Since the extension of the railway to the 
very foot of the hills Kathgodam has developed into a smalltown- 
ship. It possesses a postal and telegraph office, as well as the 
railway goods and tonga depdta. There is a police-chanki heie 
for a head constable and four men of the civil police and also for 
a detachment of the railway police. Adjoining the station there 
is a rest-house belonging to the railway. The population 
including that of the railway premises amounted to S75 persons at 
the last census, of whom 130 were Musalmans and 13 Christians, 
The numbers fluctuate greatly according to the season. Kathgo- 
dam is united v/ith Ranibagh to form a single township for the 
purposes of Act IfS of 1856, but it is at present proposed to 
convert the two into a single notified area under Chapter SII 
of Act I of 1900. In 1902 there were 28 houses assessed and the 
total inoomo was Es, 745, of which Rs. 240 were derived from 
the house-tax ; the incidence being Es. 8-9-0 per assessed house 
and Re. O-S-9 per head of the population. The expenditure for 
the same year amounted to Rs. 1,082, of which Rs. 6S9 were 
devoted to conservancy, Es. 127 to the upkeep of the police, and 
Es. 144 to local improvements. 

KHAIRKA, Patti DHAmvAKOT, TaJisil Naiki Tal. 

A village on the south bank of the Kosi and on the cart-road 
from Ranibagh to Eanikhet, which here crosses the river by a 
bridge. It is chiefly of importance as possessing a d^k bungalow 
which is much frequented by travellers to Eanikhet ; Khairna lies 
low, and is hot and unhealthy. The village itself is quite insig- 
nificant, but with the growth of Eanikhet a small baz4r has sprung 
up here. Besides the dak bungalow, part of which is reserved as 
a road inspection-house, there is a camping-ground and a branch 
post-office. The place stands in latitude 29 30' north and lon- 
gitude 79'’ 29' east. 

KHATIMA, Pargarm Bilheei, TaTisU Kichha. 

This village is the headquarters of the Bilheri pargana and 
ia situated m latitude 28° 55' nofrth and longitude 79° 59' east at 
a distance of 23 nulea firom Pilibhlt, 8 nules from Mela Ghat 
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on the Sarda^ 15 miles from Tanakpnr and 16 miles from Sitar- 
ganj. It Hes at the junction of the main Tarai road and that 
from Pilibhlt to Tanakpur. There is a tahsfli here with ont- 
buildings which forms the headquarters of the peshkar, a police- 
station, dispensary, liquor-shop and post-office. There is rdso a 
staging-bungalow for travellers using the road to Tanakpnr j it is 
a good masonry structure of two storeys, 

EHUEPA TAL, Patti Kotah Mali;,a, Pargaim Kotah. 

A lake and village situated in latitude 29° 22' north and 
longitude 78° 23' east, on the boundary between Kotah MaHa 
and Ghhakhata, at an elevation of 5,365 feet. It lies just below 
the road leading from Naiui Tal to Ealadhungi at a distance of 
about five miles from the former. Here was one of the works of 
the Knmaun Iron Company, the rains of which are still stand- 
ing, Khurpa Tal was formerly a cantonment with barracks for 
two oompanies of British infantry, but owing to the unhealtM- 
ness of the place, supposed to be due to the fact that the lake 
has no outlet, it was abandoned in 1G81. The land has since 
been handed over to the Forest Department in 1902, and the 
buildings are to bo remoped and the:r place taken by planta- 
tions of deodar and sweet chestnuts. FromKhurpa Tal the road 
leads up to Sariya Tal, where there is a dhobis’ ghat and aa 
octroi post of the l!^aini Tal municipality, past the European 
and Musalman cemeteries to the Hanoi Bandi crag and the pass 
leading into FTaini Tal, 

KICHHA, Fargana Rudaepub, TahsU Ejchha. 

The headquarters of the tahsil is a village situate! in 28° 
54' north latitude and 79° 32' east longitude, on. the main road 
from Bareilly to Kathgodam, at a distance of 38 miles from the 
former and 21 miles from Haldwani, The road is here crossed 
by the main Tarai road, the distance from Sitarganj being 14 
miles and to Eudarpur eight miles. A small branch road five 
miles in length leads to Darao, a village on the Bareilly border. 
Parallel and to the east of the metalled road runs the Eohil- 
hhand wnd Humaun Railway, and there is a station here in the 
y illag n itself In addi^on to the tahsfl bui l di n gs, Kidiha contsms 
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a dispensary, post-officG, police-station and a oattle-ponnd. 
Besides these, there is an Estates bungalow, while four miles off 
down the Bareilly road there is an inspection bungalow at 
Satnia belonging to the Rohilkhand Canal division. Kieliha 
lies in well-cultivated open country and has a much more settled 
aspect than many parts of the Tarai. The population in 1891 
was 1,S10, and at the last census was only 1,038, of whom 404 
were Musalmans. Markets are held here twice a week, on 
Mondays and Fridays. 


KICHHA TaMl. 

The Kiehha or Tarai tahsil, as at present constituted, oom- 
prises the whole of Tarai proper and includes the parganas of 
Bazpur, Gadarpur, Rudarpur, Kilpuri, Jifanaknaata and Bilheri. 
All those parganas have been described in separate articles; 
the cultivation, crops, land tenures and fiscal history, as well as 
the physical characteristjcs of the tract, have been dealt with m 
the general account of the district as a whole; and consequently 
nothing more need be said on these points. The tahsil extends 
from the Sarda on the east, which separates it from Nopal, to the 
Kashipur tahsil on the oast. To the north lie the different pattis 
of the Bhabar, and to the south the Pilibhit and Bareilly districts 
and the territories of His Highness the Nawab of Rampur. The 
whole tract is in the charge of the Superintendent of the Tarai 
and Bhabar, who is responsible for the entire revenue arrange- 
ments, and is assisted by the tahsildar of Kiehha, and his sub- 
ordinates the peshkars or naib-tahsildars who reside at Bazpur, 
Gadarpur, Kiehha, Sitarganj and Khatima. At each of these 
places, too, there are police-stations, with outposts at Sultaiipur 
and Khelakhcra in the Bazpur circle, at Rudarpur in the Kiehha 
circle, and at Majhauli dependent on the Bitai'ganj station. 

The Taruji, possesses no town of any size or importance, and 
only one village, Sultanjuir in Bazpur, with a population of over 
2,000 inhabitants. Altogethei there are in the Tarai 473 villages, 
of which 876 are directly managed by Government, 21 are held 
in zamindari and 61 in nmstaji/ri tenure, and five are revenue- 
free three being in Rudarpnr and one each in KTpuri and 
Kanakmata, The zammdan villagcB are oiuofly lu Nauakmata, 
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the whole o£ the old Maiuajhundi pargana being so held, while 
in the northern portion there are 5l> ’iiviijitajiri villages, the 
remaining five being in Bilheri. The total area of the tahsil Is 
494,433 acres or 772’6 square mi]e-=. The popnlation. in ISS-a 
niLmbered 67,187 ^ouls, and in 18G5 had increased to 91,802, but 
this inelntled Mainajhiindi for the first time, that pargana 
ha\ing Leen transferred from Bareilly and amalganiared with 
Sanatmata after the mutiny. In 1872 the Tarai contained 
114,391 inhabitants, and this rose to 132,014 at the following 
census of 1881, and ten years later to 137,396. XMs was tl e 
highest figure reached, for from 1891 onwards there was a serious 
decline in the prosperity of the tract, foliowing on the death of 
Ml. J. C. Macdonald, who had held charge for so many years. 
At the last census the. population had fallen to 118,422 and is 
now again on the inciease. Males numbered 04,920, and 
females 53,602. Classifi.ed by religions, there were 75,825 Hindu®, 
42,510 Musalmans, and 87 of other religions, Aryas, Sikh®, Jains 
and Christians. The Hindus are of very many castes, no less 
than 36 having over 200 representatives. The most numerous 
aie the Tharus, and following them come Chamars, Bhiiksas 
Hiirmis, Eajputs, Brahmans, Lodhs and Dorns. Of the Mii-al- 
mans, Julahas are found in the largest numbers, and then Sheikhs 
Turks, Eains, Faqirs, Pathans and Mewatis, all of whom ha\e 
more than 2,000 representatives. The people are almost wholly 
engaged in agriculture or kindred occupations, such as pasture ; the 
other principal employments are cotton-weaving, oil-pressing and 
general labour. Apart from grain-cieahag and trade in agricul- 
tural products, there is no commerce beyond what is carried on 
to supply the simple needs of a pour agricultural population. 

KILPUEI Purytirw, Tahsil Kickha. 

Kilpuri is a pargana of the eastern Tarai lying between 
Eudarpiir on the west and south-west and Kanakmata cn tUe 
east and south-east; to the noi^th arc the pattis of Chbakhata 
and Chaubhainsi Bhabar, while the small southern boundary 
is formed by the Pilibhft district. It is about twelve miles wide 
and fourteen miles long from north to south. The pargana now 
Ijclongs to the Kichha tahsil but formerly gave ta name to a 
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separate tahall comprising Kilpnri, Nanakmata and Bilkeri. The 
headquarters are at Sitarganj, where the peshkar resides. It 
contains 44 villages, of which, the largest are Sitarganj, Dabhaura 
Nakaha and Sisaiya. All these villages are held under direct 
management with the esception of Ghaumahla, the revenue-free 
property of the Mahant at Nanakmata. The population of the 
pargana is of a fluctuating character, for the tract is one of the 
most unhealthy parts of the Tarai. The Tharus, however, are 
found here in considerable rtumbers, and their presence is 
especially desirable as they are practically proof against the 
climate. In 1891 the total population was 12,447 persons. At 
the last census it had fallen to 11,018, of whom 6,073 were 
males. Musalmans numbered 4,174 souls, and are chiefly found 
in Sisaiya, Nakaha and a few other villages in the south. 

The pargana consists very largely of forest, v/hich stretches 
further south here than in any other portion of the Tarai. The 
chief jungles are known as Kotkhara and the Barkoli fuel and 
fodder reserve, which stretches down the centre almost to the 
southern boundary. The chief rivers of the pargana are the 
Gola or Kichha river in the west, the Sukhi, which to the south 
is known as the Bahgnl, and the Kailas, which flows along the 
eastern boundary. The pargana is well provided with roads. 
It ia traversed by the main Tarai road from Meleghat to Sitar- 
ganj which crosses the Kailoe by a ford ; from Sitarganj two 
branches lead westwards to Kichha, one going direct through 
the forest and the other turning to the southwards through the 
cultivated portion by Nakaha and Sisaiya, bat on both roads the 
Bahgul is unhridged. To the south is the road to Pilibhit, and 
that to Majhauli in the Bilheri pargana whore it joins the main 
road from Pilibhlt to Barmdeo. The latter has to cross three 
large unbridged rivers, the Kailas, the Peoha, and Lohia, and dur- 
ing the rains is only used as far as Bijti in the Kanakmata pargana. 
To the north are two roads, one giving unbroken communication 
with Ohorgallia in the Bhabar, and the other connecting Sitar- 
ganj with Haldwani; but as the Bahgul has to be crossed once, 
the Sukhi twice, and the Gola once, before Haldwani is reached, 
the latter road is of no service in the rains except in so far as 
it provides oonun tion with Sitarganj for the Thams of the 
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aortli of the pargana. The only market town is SitarganJ, where 
there is a canal bungalow, an encamping-ground and a post-offie®. 
There are liq^uor shops at Sitarganj, Sisanna, Bhuria and Lalha. 

The cultivated area of the pargana is small, owing to the 
large proportion of forest and jungle. The total area is 80,667 
acres or 126 square miles, and of this only 13,675 acres or 17 per 
cent, were assessed in 1902, the rents collected being Es. 24,867. 
The kharff is the most important harvest, covering some 11,000 
acres, of which half is irrigated, while the average rabi area is 
under 9,000 acres. In the kharff the pargana is one huge rice 
plain and very little else is sown in the southern villages. The 
cultivated portion of the pargana may be divided into thr’oe main 
tracts; the first of these comprises the Tharu villages between 
the Bahgui and Eatna rivers in the north-west, all of which are 
iiiigated by the Eatna Canal, The second tract contains the 
Tharu villages in the north between the Baligul and the Eailas; 
while the third includes the other viEages of the pargana which 
are cultivated by plainsmen and are irrigated from the Bahgui 
canal and its branches. Eor the irrigation system of the par- 
gana reference should he made to the general account in Chapter 
II. The rates for the Tharu vill^es in Eilpuri are lower than in 
Bilheri, although the majority are irrigated, while the Biiheri 
villages do not as a rule enjoy this advantage. The reason is 
that Bilheri has been completely cleared of jungle, excluding 
the large forests of Surai and Banhasa, and the villages lie in 
open plains, well removed from high grass and not subject to 
damage from wild animals; the Eilpuri Tharu villages, on the 
other hand, are in and around the jungle and have large areas of 
high grass and scrub scattered all over them, which makes the 
cultivation much more precarioim. On the whole, the pargana 
may be said to have escaped the decrease in rents which took 
place in the western Tarai, for the average collection of rents for 
the ten years ending 1902 has been nearly Es. 21,000 and during 
the past five years there has been an almost constant increase. 

EOSYAN MALLA Patti, Pargana Lhaniyakot. 

This patti is a continuation of Chauthan, but lies on a lower 
level It oonsi^ of a long narrow etrip of land lying along ihe 
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right or north bank of the Kosi river from the Bnmmit of tho 
watershed to the river bank, along which the road from Rani- 
khet rims to Ramnagar and the Bhabar, The patti containg 
seven, villages, of which the most important are Barmdoo, Dhari, 
and the two Bardans; the latter, however, have suffered con- 
siderably from diluvion. There is a large amount of riparian 
and ii'i’igatod land, but the Kosi flood of 1880 did more damage 
here than elsewhere, and the consequent reduction of nearly 30 
per cent, of the revenue gives some idea of the estent of the 
misehief. As it is, the patti is the least prosperous of those 
that He in the Kosi basin, but the inhabitants are nevertheless 
well-to-do. A good deal of the land is held by a rich Almora 
Biahmaa. 

Kosyan Malla is bounded on the west by Chauthan, and on 
the south by Simalkha and IJchakot. To the north and east lies 
Dhuraphat of the Almora district. In former times, prior 
to the constitution of the Naini Tal district, it formed a portion 
of pai'gana Phaldakot. Tho revenue in 1815 amounted to E&. 
336, and rose by slow gradations tO' Re. 378 in 1820 and 
Rs. 459 in 1843. In 1870 the assessment was Rs. 875, but this 
wag reduced to Rs. GIS after the floods of 1880. It now stands 
at Rs. 836, with an incidence per soil unit or hisi of 2nd class 
U 2 Mraim land of Re. O-lS-10. The population in 1901 amounted 
to 96S at the regular census and to 1,442 in the previous October. 


KOSYAN TALLA Fatti, 

Pargana Dhanitakot, 

This patti also formed part of the Phaldakot pargana, but 
on the constitution of the Kami Tal district in 1890 it was 
transferred to Dhaniyakot. It is a small riparian tract lying 
on both sides of the Kosi, which runs nearly due w'cst through 
tho patti from Punt-pipal by Amel, Seti, where the Almora and 
Eanikhat roads to Ramnagar unite, and Bishmoli to Ukkal-dunga 
in Kotah Talla. The patti is bounded on the east by Chauthan, 
which with Malla Kaklasaun of Almora forms the northern 
boundary. To the west lie Kotah Talla and Talla Salt, and to 
the south Kotah Talla. The hidk of the valuable cultiiratioii Hea 
on tho nght bank of the nyer, and some of the lowlyuig land la 
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perhaps the best in the district, notably in Amel and Seti, were 
there are broad stretches of rich riparian land. Some damage was 
done by the flood of ISSO, bnt a good deal of the land so injured 
has been since reclaimed, although large tracts of boulders and 
pebbles are to be seen between the fields. The chief inhabitants 
of the patti arc the Belwals, who form a very wealthy family, and 
own a large area of land in the Bhabar. The products of the 
patti are grain, chillies, and ghf, which is sold by the inhabitants 
of the villages on the left bank of the river, particularly Halron, 
there being ample grazing -ground on the slopes of Binaik- 
dhura. The revenue of the patti at the conquest was Es. 449, 
rising to Es. 606 in 1820, and falling again to Es. 050 in 1843, 
In 1870 the jama was fixed at Es. 1,410 in 1S70. In ISSO there 
was a reduction of Es. 377 on account of diliivion, but the reeoveiy 
has been sufficient to warrant an increased demand of Es. 1,656 
at the recent settlement. The incidence per soil unit is now 
Ee. 0-14-10. The population in 1901 numbered 1,470 at the 
regular census. 


KOTAH, PaMi Kotah Bhabah, 

TaJisil HAHnwAiiri. 

The small vElage of Kotah, with its ruined fort and the 
adjacent hamlet of Debipura, occupies the month of the Habka 
pass, where the river enters the central plain of the Kotah Dfln. 
It is now a place of little importance, although it frequently 
figures in the history of the district during the days of the Chand 
Eajaa and the Gurkha rule. It Ees in latitude 20° 22' north and 
longitude 79° 18' east, at a distance of twelve miles from Ram- 
nagar and nine miles from both Kaladhungi and Belparao. There 
is an Estates bungalow here. Madden writes : “ Kotah is a 
miserahle place about three miles above Ukali, on the opposite 
bank of the river, where it emerges from Pahar Kotah by a most 
magnificent gorge. The course of the stream is here diverted by 
a bluff, on which are the remmns of the old fort, defended by 
thick stone walls, wooded precipices and cut off from the culti- 
vated grounds to the south-west by a nasrow, bnt deep, ditch. 
The position is very unhealthy and the Guxkhali garrison had to 
retire to i)olfl a fortified piosition on a peak to the north west- 
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On tHe same bani:, but lower down, is the romantic temple of 
Debipura, about 200 feet above the river on a low range of wooded 
hills.’’''' Kotah is on the road from Dechauri to Eamnagar. The 
population in 1901 numbered 231 souls, almost ail of whom are 
Khasiyaa. 


KOTAH Pargm-va, Tahsil Kaini Tal. 

This is the westernmcst of the hill parganas, and oomprises 
the two pattis of Kotah Malla and Kotah Talla, eaoh of which 
has been separately described. In former days it included the 
whole of the tract now known as the Kotah Bhabar, but the two 
have been quite distinct since the formation of the Government 
Estates. The pargana now lies wholly in the hills, and is gener- 
ally known by contradistinction as Pahar Kotah ; it is bounded 
by the pattis of Kosyan Talla, Uohakot and Simalkha of pargana 
Dhaniyakot, extending in the extreme north-west to the Kosi 
which separates the pargana from the Almora district ; on the 
west and south by the Kotah Bhabar ; on the south-east by the 
Chhakhata Bhabar, and on the east by the hill pattis of Chha- 
khata and Dhaniyakot. The pargana contains the western 
heights of the Gagar range overlooking the Kotah Ddn. Badhan- 
dhura due north of Kotah village has an elevation of 8,408 feet, 
and between it and China over Kaini Tal are three peaks with a 
height of over 8,000 feet each, the loftiest being Badhan-tola. 
To the west tho ridge is continued in Saonchalia, rising to 8,504 
feet, whose spurs run down to the Kosi. The sources of the 
Dabka, Baur, Kihal, Bahmani and Bhakra rivers are all situate 
in this pargana. The lower and upper villages resemble those 
of Chhakhata, but there is in Kotah no central level tract like 
the valley of Bhim Tal. Tho best and largest estates are 
situated between the beads of the Dabka and Bahmani rivers 
on the spurs of Badhan-dhura. There is also a cluster of good 
clearings at the head of the Baur between Binaik-dhura and 
China, 

The population of the pargana at the la.9t census numbered 
4,788 persons, of whom 2,712 were males. They are almost all 
Hindus, chiefly Khaaiyas and Brahmans - Mt'salmans numbering 
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only 23 in all. There is no village of any size or importance in 
the pargana. At the preliminary enumeration of Octoberj 1900, 
the total population was 5,929, the difference Ijeing far greater in 
the case of Kotah Malla, the inhabitants of which cultivate large 
areas of the Kotah Dhn. The revenue of the jiargana now stands 
at Bs. 3,9So, including the potato fields of Kotah Talla. The 
Malla patti constitutes a single patwari^s circle, while Kotah 
Talla is united with Kosyan Malla of Dhanivakot, The eastern 
half of the pargana is well supplied with roads. Through if 
passes the main line from Kaini Tal to Kaladhungi and Morad- 
abad, from which a branch takes off below Khurpa Tal {q.'v.) 
and leads to Dechauri and Ramnagar. From Dethanri another 
road goes north-east to Pangot and Batighat. Besides these 
there are several forest roads of considerable value as affording 
communication between the various villages. The western patti, 
however, is not so fortunately situated. It is only traversed m 
the extreme north-west by the road from Dhikuli to Botalghat 
and Khairna, 


KOTAH BHABAB, TaJisll Haldwani. 

This large subdivision of the Bhabar extends from the 
Bhakra river on the east, which separates it from the Chhakhata 
Bhabar, to the boundaries of the district on the west. To the north 
it is bounded by the hill pargana of Kotah and by the Almora 
district, and on the south by the Tarai parganas of Gadarpur and 
Bazpur. At the south-eastern extremity it extends very far 
into the plains, but further westwards it narrows considerably 
below Kayagaon and Kamola till it reaches the Gaibua circle of 
Chilkia. The principal rivers of this portion of the Bhabar are 
the Kosi on the west, the Dabka, the Banr and the Bhakra. 
Kotah Bhabar is fairly w'ell supplied with roads. It is traversed 
from east to west by the submontane road from Haldwaiii to 
Kaladhungi and Ramnagar, which is crossed at Kaladhungi oy 
the main road from Kaini Tal to Moradabad. From Bamnagar 
the cart-road leads northwards to Bauikhet, with a branch 
leading north-east from HMknli to Betalghat and Khairna* 
while southwards from Ramnagar runs the road from Kashipur 
to Moradabad Another road i that from Ramnagar to Kotah 
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DecLauri and ITaiai Tal. The physical aspects of the Kotah 
Bhahar are extremely diverse. It comprises five circles 
known as Kaladhungi, Kamola-Bhamola, Bolpokhra, the 
Kotah Bun and the Patkot Bun. The whole is in the 
charge of the peshkar of Eatnnagar, with the exception of the 
Kaladhungi circle. It contains two Act XX towns, Eamaagar 
and Kaladhungi, at both of which markets are hold, as 
also at Belparao and Aonlakot. At Sitabani in the Kotab 
Bun a fair is held annually in the second week of 
January. 

Beginning from tho east there is the Kaladhungi circle 
lying between the Bbakra, from which, however, it is separated 
by a bolt of forest and the Baur river. There are two patwaii 
circles supervised by a naib-peshkar with headquarters at Kala- 
dhungi and 32 villages, of which six are zamindari, three mus- 
tajiri and 23 under direct management. Most of the oultiva- 
tionTies south of the submontane road, and to the north there is 
only the village of Bhapla on the high bank of the Xihal river. 
Immediately below this village is tho enormous talus of a land- 
slip which is constantly widening and spreading forward towards 
the block of cultivation which lies beyond. The southern 
villages are irrigated by a masonry canal taking out of the Banr 
rivor at Kaladhungi. 

The Kamola-Bhamola circle lies between the Eaur and a 
local torrent known as the Ladhuagarh, It consists of only 
twelve villages, of which three are mmtajiri and the rest man- 
aged directly. The soil is excellent, but cultivation is exposed 
to the ravages of wild animals and damaged by cattle grazing in 
the lower lands. It has ample means of irrigation, there being 
no less than three canals. On the Nayagaon side water is run 
out from the stream called the Bhunigarh, while the Kamola and 
Bhamola sections are irrigated from two canals both taken out 
of tho Karrar. 

The Belpokhra circle extends from the Ladhuagarh to the 
Chilkia boundary. It is a somewhat poor tract, very unhealthy, 
and with a less certain water-supply. It contains 22 villages, of 
which Belparao and Bundarpuxa are zamindari, three are mm- 
iejin and the rest directly managed. It la irrigated on the 
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east by the Dhamola canal, in the centre by the Pawalgarb, and 
on the west by the Kicheri. 

The nest portion is the Kotah Biin, a beautiful tract 
country -^hieh is separated from the lower Bhabar by a smali 
range of hills covered -with forest, and lies between the Baur 
on the east and the Dabha on the west. Of ail the Bhahar cirs i es 
this is most faronrabiy situated and the most picturesque. The 
cultivated portion is some eight tnileg in length and four miles 
in breadth, dotted with mango groves, and emulating the Debra 
Ddn both in appearance and quality. It is considerably higher 
than the rest of the Bhabar, being at an average elevation of 
1,800 feet, and the olimate is fairly healthy. The tract is divided 
into two equal halves by the Karrar, a hill stream. Irrigation is 
effected on the east by the Dechauri and Patalia canals from 
the Baur river, and on the west by the Kotah canals taking out 
of the Dabka. These amply supply the whole cultivated area, 
which has reached its fullest limit. The K.otah Ddn contains 
fifteen villages held in zamindari tenure, one 'tnustajm and 
twelve directly managed. They pay a rate ranging from eight 
annas to ten annas, with the esception of two poor villages in 
the extreme west. The inhabitants are all hillmen and are 
generally prosperous, but they do not attempt to grow anything 
more valuable than wheat, barley, rice and the coarser grains. 

The remaining portion of the Kofcah Bhabar consists of a 
small block of scattered villages in the north of the patti that 
goes by the name of the Patkot Ddn, It contains only fifteen 
villages of which sis are zamindari, two WMiajiri and seven 
managed directly. Patkot, Dhiknli, Bhalon and Amrai are 
practically hill villages, as they stand on a great slope, and the 
fields ai’6 Small and terraced. All of these villages except 
Dhikuli, which possesses a small canal taken out of the Kc-i, 
arrange for their own water-supply- They are mostly in a 
backward condition and pay low rentals, Dhikuli alone reaching 
the rate of ten annas a htgha- 

The total population of the Koiiah Bhabar at the lasu census 
numbered 30,770 persons. The great majority me Eindns from the 
hills. Mnsalmans numbered 3,485, but they w ere almost wholly 
confined to the towns of B-anmagar and Kaladhungi and to 
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the village of Dhihnii. In the hot weather half of the popula- 
tion disappears, as the hillmen, who are almost all Khasiyas, 
return to their homes in the highlands of Naini Tal and Almora. 


KOTAH MALLA Patti, Pa/rgana Kotah. 

This patti is of fair size and contains 37 villages, lying 
in the valleys of the Baur and Nihal rivers, which rise in the 
heights near Naini Tal, the Ifihal having its source on Ayar- 
patha and the Baur coming down the glen between Binaik- 
dhura and the north-western spurs of China. The patti extends 
from the Kotah Bhabar on the south to Uchakot and Dhaniya- 
kot on the north. To the east lies Chhakhata, and to the west 
Kotah Talla, There is a very large area under forest, which is 
reserved and under the control of the Department, and belongs 
to the Kaini Tal and Knmaun divisions. Many of the villages 
are demarcated— a fact which would militate against their pro's- 
perity were it not for the proximity of Kaini Tal, which affoids 
a constant source of wealth to the villagers, who readily obtain 
easy employment in the station and also derive large profits from 
the sale of milk, glif, vegetables and potatoes, which are very 
laigely grown throughout the patti. Communications are excel- 
lent, the main roads being those from Dechauri to Pangot and 
Eamgarh, which is connected with Kaini Tal by a forest road 
over China to Pangot, the road from Naini Tal to Dechauri 
crossing the watershed of the two rivers, and the road from 
Naini Tal to Kaladliungi vid Elhurpa Tal. Some of the lower 
villages adjoining the Bhabar suffer from a poor soil and a bad 
climate, but generally speaking the patti is the most prosperous 
and wealthy in the district. The soil is good, and while the 
people own large estates in the Bhabar, the proximity enables 
them to raise two harvests in the year in their hill homes 
simultaneonely with the Bhabar cultivation. The largest villages 
are Kurpakha, Bangar, Muhrorha, Syat and Bohragaon. There 
has been a large extension of cultivation since 1870, but the 
forest demarcation has checked any further great increase. 
Population has also risen considerably, a sure sign of prosperity. 
In 1901 the total was 2,293 at the regular census, but at 
the piehminary onraneration of October, 1900 before the oxodua 
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to the Bhabar^ it was 8^37 9: of these 1,916 were males and 1,463 
females. The land revenue of the patti in 1815 was Rs, 1,158, 
but this was reduced to Rs. 823 in 1S20. In 1843 it rose again 
to Rs. 921 and to Rs. 1,223 in 1S70. It now stands at Rs. 1,931 
with an average incidence of Re. 1-0-10 per bisi of 2nd class 
xopara'Ui'n land, the soil unit of the settlement. The patwari 
resides at Banjbagr, where there is a school. 

KOTAH TALLA Patti, Pargana Kotah. 

This patti consists of 36 villages situated on the southern 
slopes of the Binaik-dhura ridge and a narrow strip of 
lowlying hills in the bend of the Kosi, at the north-western 
extremitj' of the district. It is bounded on the south and west 
by the Bhabar tract of the same name and on the north by 
Simalkba, Uchakot and Kosyan Talla, while to the east lies Kotah 
Malla. The climate and configuration of the patti varies very 
greatly: from the high range containing the mountains of Binaik- 
dhura, Saonchalia, Badhan-tola and Badhan-dhura, all over 
8,000 feet, to the low lying villages of Amgaddi and Ganriyadeo, 
situated in the midst of sS,i forest, w'ith a climate like that of the 
Bhabar. The people are extremely well off, as they all cultivate 
land in the Bhabar as well as in the hills, where they reap large 
profits from the potato cultivation on the slopes of Binaik- 
dhura, where there are three large Government mahals, under 
direct management, and assessed separately at the rate of Rs. 2 
per acre. Thesemahals are known as )Sigari, Ghuggu and Bansi, 
and pay a revenue of Rs. 2,767, The higher villages in the 
Dabka valley also grow potatoes largely, and besides own 
a large proportion of the land in the Kotah Dun. They 
are rich in cattle and carry on a large trade in ghi. Many of the 
upper villages are deserted by their inhabitants for the greater 
part of the year, and the land is cultivated by sirttins from Salt 
and elsewhere in the Almora district. The lowlying vill^es 
have a fertile soil and ample means of irrigation. The road 
from Ramnagar to Almora runs through the patti, passing by 
XJkhaldhunga in the north. The principal villages are Bhagni, 
Dauna, Saurh and Amgaddi. The total population in 1901 
was 2,495 at the regular census and 2,550 m the previous October 
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Of the former 1,295 were males as against 1,200 females. All but 
four were Hindus. The revenue of the patti in 1816 was Rs. 918 
rising to Rs. 1,008 in 1820 and Rs. 1,223 in 1843. In 1870 the 
demand was raised to Rs. 1,676. Since then the potato mahals 
have been added and the revenue of the remainder of the patti 
now stands at Rs. 2,054. 


KUTAIJLI Pargaw, Tahsil Haini Tal. 

This is a small hill pargana in the north-east of the district 
between Dhaniyakot on the west and Mahruri on the east. It ‘ 
forms part of the valley of the Kosi, extending southwards from 
that river to pargana Ramgarh, the southern boundary being the 
crest of the western continuation of the Mukhtesar ridge which 
slopes down to Khairna. The pargana contains four small pattis, 
Kutauli Malla and Talla, and Bisaud Bichhla and Talla. The 
two last were added to Kutauli on the formation of the Nami 
Tal district in 1891. Each of these pattis has been separately 
described, and reference should ho made to the several articles. 
The pargana contains 76 villages, of which 40 are in Kutauli : 
none of them are of any size or importance. The total popula- 
tion at the regular census of 1901 was 2,200 souls, chiefly 
Khasiyas and Brahmans. At the preliminary enumeration, 
however, in the preceding October there wore no less than 
7,409 inhabitants, from which it will be seen that the great 
majority of the people emigrate to the Bhabar during the 
winter months, although a large number is also employed 
in the carrying trade between Almora and the plains. 
Communications are fairly good, for not only is there the 
main road from Almora to Peora and Ramgarh in the eastern 
half, but also in the north along the Kosi runs the road 
from the Sual bridge to Khairna. The revenues of the two 
pattis of Kutauli are entirely assigned to the temples of 
Badrinath and Kedarnath in Garhwdl and are administered 
as part of the Saclabart fond. The revenue payable to 

Oovernment is consequently very small, amounting in all to 
Rs. 1,299 for the two Bisauds alone j and in Bisaud Bichhla, too, 
ihe revenue of one village^ Kalsim, is assigned in g%ntli to the 
temple of Kapileswar jn Almora 
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KUTAULI MALLI PaMi, Pargana Ktctauli. 

This patti occupies the lower spurs of the Mukhtc^ar ridge 
running down to the Sual river, which divides this district 
from Almora. The eastern Ijoundary is the Kiunnija stream 
which joins the Sual just above the Carari bridge on the road 
from Naini Tal to Almora. To the west lies KiitaiiH TalH and 
to the south Eamgarh Talla. In the centre of the patti lies the 
small patti of Bisaud Bichhla, a similar tract consisting of ten 
villages, the lands of which are entirely surrounded by this patti. 
The road from Almora to N aini Tal runs through the centre of the 
patti, with a dSik bungalow at Peora. The villages are generally 
at a low altitude, the higher slopes being covered with a thick 
forest of oaks and rhododendron. Below this there is a largo 
expanse of valuable ohir forest, which supplies a great deal of the 
timber and wood for the Almora market. The people are in 'very 
prosperous circumstances; they reside in the hill villages all the 
year round, and only a few cultivate in the Bhabar; but they 
employ their time in the cold weather in carrying grain between 
Almora and the submontane markets, and own a great number of 
ponies. They also are rich in cattle and carry on a considerable 
trade with Almora in milk and ghi. The standard of cultivation 
is very high and land is valuable. The population has increased 
very considerably of late years, which is a very favourable sign. 
At the census of 1901 the total was 697 at the regular census, and 
1,786 at the preliminary enumeration of October, 1900, when aU 
the people were in their hill homes — a difference that gives some 
idea of the importance of the carrying trade in this patti. The 
largest villages are Mauna and Uhari. 

The revenue of the patti now stands at Es. 1,377, being at the 
rate of Rs. 1-4-4 per acre. In 1815 the revenue was Es. 378, ris- 
ing to Rs. 520 in 1843 and to Rs. 838 in 1870. The whole of 
this revenue, however, is assigned in perpetuity to the temples of 
Badrinath and Kedarnath in Garhw4l,the entire patti being held 
in guTith, The patwari resides in Mauna, where there is a school, 

KUTAULI TALLI Patti, Pargam Eutaiiu. 

A small patti lying along the left bank of the Kosi below 
the confluence of this nvor with the fcual as far as Khairia 
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on the east. The land ascends from the river ivith a moderate 
slope to the high oak-clad ridge of Hartola on the south, 
which forms the water parting of the Kosi and. Ramgarh 
river vallejs. It is bounded on tho east by Rutauli Malli and 
on the west by Dhanlyakot, which, with Agar and Ramgaih 
Malla, also forms the boundary on the south. The soil is 
particularly fertile, especially in the villages just above the Kosi, 
such as Janrasi, Chheori, Gangarkot and others. There are 
several excellent villages in the glen, known as the Kartuyagaih, 
which runs down from the Deodar dharmsala to the Kosi, The 
climate is admirable, there are ample facilities for irrigation, and 
no dearth of timber or grazing on the high ridges towards Ram- 
garh. The road from Almora to ISTuini Tal vi,d Khairna passes 
through the patti, and the upper ro-ud which leads through 
Ramgarh and Peora is within easy reach. Tho villages are 
large and populous and lie in open country which has been 
cleared of forest. The people find a ready market for their 
giain either in Almora or Naini Tal, and there are numerous 
shops along the Khairna road between Kakrighat ami tho 
Garari bridge. They also possess largo numbers of ponies, 
on which they transport grain from the Bhabar to tho Almora 
market. Cattle, too, are numerous, and glii forms a considerable 
item in their income, lu addition to this thoy own large estates 
in the Bhabar, the villagers of Baiij, a village below Peora, own- 
ing land in the vicinity of BCaldwani, while the people in the 
Kosi valley possess other land on the Ramnagar side. Most of 
the people spend about seven months of the year in the Bhabai. 
The revenue of the patti now stands at Rs. 2,445, being at the 
rate of Re, 0-14-4 per iisi of 'ibpctraun land, the soil unit of the 
settlement. In 1815 the land-tax yielded Rs. S63, rising to 
Rs. 1,046 in 1843, and to Rs, 1,602 at Mr. Beckett’s settlement of 
1870. As in Kiihinli Malli, the whole of this is assigned to the 
Sadabart fund, the patti being the gunth of the great Garhw4l 
temples of Badrinath and Kedamath. The population in 1901 
numbered 986at the regular census of March ; but in October, 1 900, 
before the exodus to the Bhabar, the total was 8,563, showing what 
an important factor the Bhabar cultivation is in the prosperity 
of the patti ilaleis numbered l,SOl as against 1 762 females. 
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LALICUAj Patti Chhakhata. BhabaKj TalisU Halbwani. 

A small village v?ith a camping-gronnd and a cattle station 
on the main road from Kathgodam to Bareillyj about half way 
between Haldwani and Kichha, in latitude 29° 4' north and 
longitude 79° 32^ east. It only deserves notice as possessing a 
station on the Bohilkhand and Kumaun Railway. The village is 
situated in the extreme south of the Bhabar and close to the 
Tarai boundary in the midst of gi-ass jungle and forest. It had a 
population of only 106 persons at the ia'^t censuSj chiefly graziers 
from the hills and Banjara carriers. 


MAHRURI Pargana, TahM aSlAisr Tal. 

This pargana lies wholly in the hills and forms part of the 
peshkari of Ifaini Tal. It is hounded on the north by the 
pattis of Rutauii Malli in pargana Rutauli and by TJohyur and 
Bisaud Malla of the Almora district; on the west by pargana 
Ramgarh ; on the south by Chhakhata ; and on the east by 
the parganas of Dhyauirau of this district and Chaugarkha of 
Almora. It contains the three pattis of Mahruri Malli, Mah- 
ruri Biohhli and Mahruri Talli, each of which will be separately 
mentioned, and reference must be made to the following articles 
for the general description of the tract. At the constitution of 
the district in 1391 the pargana was remodelled, and the fourth 
patti of Mahruri Dolphat was taken away and given to the Chau- 
garkha pargana of Almora. At the last setiilement the total 
revenue of the pargana wms fixed at Rs. 8,911, this being the 
final demand which will come into force in 1902. The actual 
sum payable to Government, however, is only Es. 12, as the 
whole of the revenues of the Bichhli and Malli pattis are assigned 
in fftintJb to the temples of Badrinath and Kedarnath in 
Garhival, as also is almost the whole of Mahruri Talli. The 
population of the pargana at the 1901 census w'as 1,991 persons, 
but at that time a very large proportion of the inhabitants was 
stiR in the Bhabar, whither they migrate during the cold 
weather; for the preliminary enumeration of the previous Octo- 
ber gave a total of 4,863 souls. The pargana is fairly well 
supplied with means of communication ; in the north-west 
comer js Peora, a d*k bungalow on the mam road from 
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Eanibagh to Almora, while from this place a branch road leads to t 
Mukhtesar along the borders of Mahruri Bichhli, and the^qe 
through. Agar to Dhail in Mahruri Talli, another dtlk bungalow 
on the road from Bhim Tal to Mornanla in the Almora district, 
From Mukhtesar a second branch road leads to Nathua Khan oi*' 
the Eamgarh-Peora road. Separate articles will be foimd on 
Mukhtesar and Peora. 


MAHRURI BICHHLI Patti, Farctawi Mahetjei. 

A fair-sized patti in the north-eastern corner of the district, 
between Chaubhainsi on the south and Kntauli Malli and Uohynr 
■of Almora on the north. To the east lies Mahruri Malli, and to 
the west Kntauli Talli and Agar. It contains 19 small villages, 
and the patwari resides in Galmah ; thei'e is a school at Satauli 
near the Peora bungalow. The patti lies on the slopes that 
extend southwards from the Eumniya Garh to the heights of 
Mukhtesar, on tho eastern side of the road from Peora to Almora. 
There are 19 villages in tho patti, of which Gahnah is the largest. 
The population numbered but 567 persons at tho last census, but 
a largo proportion of the inhabitants were then absent in the 
Bhahar or employed on tho carryiug trade on the roads from 
Almora to the submontane markets. At the preliminary enumer- 
ation of October, 1900, the total was 2,127 persons. Tho revenue at 
the conquest amounted to Rs. 367, rising to Es. 594 in 1843 and 
Es. 953 at tho 1870 settlement. The final demand of the present 
revision is Es. 1,697, which it will reach in 1912. The whole of 
this is assigned in ffif/ith, as stated in the preceding article. 

MAHRURI MALLI Patti, Pargana Mahbtjei. 

This is a small patti on the eastern borders of the district 
adjoining Dolphat of Almora. To the north lies Bisaud Malla, 
to the west Mahruri Bichhli, which with Dolphat also forms the 
boundary to the south. Its boundaries were greatly contracted, 
on the formation of the Kami Tal district and it now contains 
only the village of Mukhtesar and two small hamlets. It stands 
high, being drained on the north by the Kiimniya Garh, which 
eepai-ates the two districts, T” tho south there is a ravine which 
feeds the samo tributary of the Kosi The population migrates 
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to tile Bliabar for tHe most part, but a number of tbe inbabitants 
£n4 constant employment in and about the Bacteriological 
Laboratory. At the census of March, 1901, the total was only 
318 souls, of whom 61 were Musalmacs and eight Christians. 
The total at the preliminary enumeration of the preceding 
October was 437. The patti forms a single patwari circle with 
Mahruri Bichfcli. The revenue demand is progressive, rising 
fiom Es. 168 to Es. 178, the latter figure coming into force on 
July 1st, 1912. The whole revenue of this patti is assigned in 
gwtith to the Garhw^l temples, as is the case with Mahru’'i 
Bichhli. Means of communication are provided in the roads 
leading from Mukhtesar to Peora and Dhari. 


MAHEUEI TALLI PaUi^ Pargana iSlAHETTSi. 

A small patti that occupies the high land between the high, 
ridge of Deothal, an off-shoot of the Chaubhainsi range and the 
equally lofty heights of the Gagar mountains above Eamgarh, 
The whole surface of the patti stands high, as there are no deep 
valleys or river beds and the elevation ranges from over 4.000 
feet to above 8,000 feet at the two extremities. It is bounded 
on the north by Agar and Eamgarh Malla ; on the west by 
Dhaniyakot ; on the east by Chaubh^si and Chhabbis Lumola ; 
tod on the south by the lake country of Ghhakhata. The western 
half of the patti is now reserved forest, and consequently exten- 
sions of cultivation have been checked, and the villages, such as 
Kun and Eunj, are mere demarcated chahs, in which both 
cultivation and po|>uiation must remain practically stationary. 
In the east, however, vast areas of fine oak forest have been 
cleared for potato cultivation, and the area under cultivation has 
almost trebled. The people are very well off and the standard of 
comfort is high ; but their prosperity is chiefiy due, with the 
exception of the potato fields of Sarna, to their large estates in 
the Bhabar. Practically the whole population migrates in the 
cold weather to the neighbourhood of Haldwani, and across the 
Gola, where they hold very large estates, paying over Es. 4,000 
in revenue there. They are very rich in cattle, the intudence 
being as many as 11 per plough. The potato fields were assessed 
m 1896 at the rate of Ea 2 per acre They ore very largely hekl 
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by sirtfins from the Almora district, who pay very little more 
than the revenue to the proprietors. These tracts are now included 
in the general assessable area of the patti, and the total revenue 
now stands at Es. 2,036, with an incidence of Eo. 1-5-0 per hini 
of second class land. In 1815 the land-tax yielded'* 
Bs. 327, rising to Rs. 523 in 1843 and Es. 840 in 1870. The 
population has considerably increased of late years, and in 1901 , 
numbered 1,106 at the regular census ; but a more accurate figure 
is 2,299, the result of the preliminary census in October, 1899, 
taken before the exodus to the Bhabar. Of these 1,225 were 
males and 1,074 females. 

The patwari resides in Gargaon of Patti Agar, which is 
joined with Mahruri Talli to form a single circle. The largest 
villages are Shyamkhet, Sarna and Saaliani. 


MALLI EAU Patti, Pargana Diiyanxba’u. 

This patti occupies the north-eastern extremity of the dis- 
trict, and lies on either bank of tho Ladhzya, from Joshiyura, 
■where it loaves the high range of Mornaula and follows its own 
deep channel, to Kairagaon, where the river flows into Talli Rau 
of the Almora district. The Kali Enmaun pargana of the latter 
district forms the boundary on the north and east, and for ashoit 
distance on the south. The remainder of the southern boundary 
eonsiets of Chaugarh, which 'with Bisjyula and Ohaubhainsi closeit 
in on the west. The patti is divided naturally into two parts : 
the upland villages of poor soil towards the Chalsl and Asi pattis 
of Kali Kumaun, and the rich low lying riparian tract, witkl 
ample means of irrigation in the bed of the Ladhiya, or on its 
right bank. This land forms one of the most fertile tracts in the 
district, and the prosperity of the patti is only hampered by its 
remoteness and the absence of roads. The majority of the 
people do not migrate to the Bhabar, and very little land is 
owned there by the people of Malli Rau. The standard of 
cultivation is consequently higher than in the adjacent pattis. 
There is still a large area of forest and ample room for extension 
of cultivation. Chillies and turmeric are largely grown, and 
also rice of 'the best quality known as bdnsmati ’ The people 
are well off and enjoy the advantagee of a good soil end clumitei 
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From the pattiof Raiithe pattisof Bisjyula and ChhablnsDumoIa 
■\%ere formed at the settlement of 1870, and the remainder wag 
divided into Malli and Talli San. Talli Ran was assigned to 
Almora on the division of the districts in 1S70, 

The assessable area of the patti now amounts to 2,980 bisis, 
showing an. increase of nearly 38 per cent, since 1870. The 
revenue at the conquest was Ra. 61S, rising to Rs. 1,101 in 1820 
and Es. 1,175 in 1843. There was a further rise in 1870, when 
the demand was fixed at Es. 1,804, and a still larger enhancement 
attherecent settlement, the jama being Rs. 2,704 with an incidence 
of Re. 0-13-9 per soil unit or hisi of second class iipamun 
land. The whole revenue of two village^, Gurana and Baret, and 
part of that of Joahiyura is assigned in gunth to the temple 
of Barahi in Almora. The population in 1901 numbered 882 
at the regular census and 3,004 at the preliminary enumeration 
of October, 1900, when all the people were in their homes. The 
chief castes are Boras and Kairas, who give their names to Boraiau 
and Kairarau in Almora, whither they emigrated from this patti. 

MAXiWA TAL, Patti Chhabbis Dctmola, 

Pargaria DHYASiEitr. 

A large lake lying in 29° 20^ north latitude and 79° 39^ east 
longitude, on the eastern borders of the patti and adjoining Chha- 
fchata, at a distance of nine miles from Bhim Tal and 21 miles from 
Naini T41, at an elevation of 2,300 feet above the sea. From Bhim 
Talthe road ascends the ridge to the north of the valley, and pa'^mg 
. along the crest for a few miles makes a sudden and very steep 
descent to the lake. Malwa Tal is of a very irregular shape, 
being 4,480 feet long in the centre and 833 feet wide at the broadest 
part ; it has an area of 121 '76 acres, and a maximum depth of 128 
feet. It lies at the base of two ranges of hills, and follows their 
outline, stretching north-west and south-east. The mountains 
around are lofty and spring up directly from the margin of the 
lake . It is fe d by the Kalsagadh , which enters it at the north-west- 
ern corner and drains a long and narrow valley extending as £ai 
as the Gagar peak to the east of the Gagar pass above Eamgarh. 
This river carries with it great quantities of stone and gravel mto 
the lake and tiia added tc tl o landa^lips continual!) occ g 
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from the Mils on either side, mnst in time have an appreciable 
effect on its deptli and area. The lake is formed by a barrier 
comi^osed of debris thrown down by landslips. In this barrier 
there is an outlet which forms the soiu-coof an affluent of the 
Gola. An embankment was made by Sir Henry Kamsay with a 
sluice-gate, hy which the level of the lake was raised in order 
to stop water for irrigation purposes in the Bhabar j bnt it goon 
gave way, as insufficient provision was made for passing floods, 
and has not been restored. The water of the lake is clear and of 
a beautiful blue colour except in the rains, when it becomes of a 
dirty mnddy colour owing to the immense quantity of silt carried 
into it ; for the same reason it. is not good for drinking purposes, 
and whether on account of the water or the climatic influences of 
the enclosed valley, Malwa Tal has the reputation of being very 
unhealtliy. The lake abounds in fish, and there is a ddk 
bungalow hero for the use of sportsmen and tourists. 

MUKHTESAR, PaUi Mahkt;ik BroHHni, Pargaw MAHBTJKr. 

Mukhtesar, locally known as Motesar, is situated in latitude 
29° 28' north and longitude 79° 40' east, on the creat of a hill 
ivhich runs along the western bouoclary of the patti, with an 
elevation varying from 7,500 to 7,702 feet. It lies at a distance 
of some five miles south-east of Peora on the road from that i)lace 
to Hhari ; a second road connects Mukhtesar with ffaihua Khan 
on the road from Peora to Eamgarh. The* distance' to Kaini Tal 
is 23 miles and to Almora fifteen miles. Kathgodam and the 
railway is reached either by the road from Eamgarh to Bhim Tal 
or by that from Dhari to the same place, the latter being the 
shorter, as the distance to the railway by this route is 24|- miles.. 
Prior to 1889 Mukhtesar was of very little importance, and 
only known for its temple of Mahadeo and one or two smallCT' 
alirines of local deities. On the crags a little below the peak are* 
certain marks which the people believe to be the footprints of 
elephants, horses and camels, the army of some deity who, wish- 
ing to pass this way, was opposed by the local godling. The* 
latter obtained deliverance (Tim/csha) from the penalties of his act 
by being sent to live among the Agaris, and hence the name 
In 1889 the Govorninent of Indm proponed the 
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establishment of a laboratory at Poona, from which Pasteur's 
waciane for anthrax could bemade and distributed. The services 
of Dr. Lingard were secured in England, and he arrived in 
Poona in September, ISOO. As anthrax, as a disease amon^t 
cattle in India, is of secondary consideration compared with, 
rinderpest, Government deemed it advisable to proceed with the 
investigation and manufacture of a serum for the protection of 
bovinea against the latter disease. For this purpose Poona was 
deemed unsuitable as the headquarters of a laboratory, and it 
was decided to remove it to the Himalayas with a view to 
obtain amongst other requisites a large area of ground for isolation 
purposes, high elevation and a modified temperature. For these 
reasons Mukhtesar was selected in Augusc, 1893 • in the middle 
of 1896 work was commenced, but it was not until September, 
1398, that the laboratory was placed in working order. After 
being fairly started for one year, unfortunately a fire broke out 
on the evening of 27tli September, 1899, and in three hours the 
work of sis anxious years was destroyed. Government imme- 
diately undertook the restoration of the building, which was 
completed and equipjped by the end of 1901. 

The area cooupied by the laboratory estate, including a 
small forest reserve, is enclosed by the main Mukhtesar ridge, 
which runs from north-west to south-east, and by the spurn 
thrown off to the north, which diverge inwards and drop to about 
6,000 feet. The area is well drained hy numerous affluences of 
the Pharka river, which in its turn becomes a tributary of 
the Kosi. The enclosure is about 3,000 acres in extent and con- 
sists chiefly of oak forest and ohfr trees on the lower elevations. 
Within it stands the laboratory building and the quarters for the 
Imperial Bacteriologist, his assistant and staff. The laboratory 
binlding is two-storeyed, and consists of rooms for microscopy, 
photography, the library and office. The settlement is provided 
with a telegraph and post-office, and a bania’s shop, as well as a 
small bazfir and a dharamsaia. About half a mile to the north 
is the nursery garden, also belonging to the institution. This was 
founded by Sir Henry Ramsay and was namsd Buck Bagh, after 
Sir Edward Buck, the then Secretary of theEevenue and Agncal- 
toro Department of the Gov eat of India nho in courngud 
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the horticaUura] gardens in these hills. At Ritani, which stands 
at an eleyation of 6,100 fceti, a cattle-shed is maintained for the 
accommodation of healthy animals required for the purpose of 
fiemm manufaGtiiro. "Within the laboratory premises a meteoro- 
logical observatory is maintained at an elevation of 7,600 feet, 
and observations are recorded three times a day regularly. The 
chief object of the instifeutioo is the investigation of the etiology of 
diseases affecting animals and the means to protect them . Amongst 
other maladies the most important now under investigation are 
rinderpest, anthrax, surra, lympliangitis-epizootica and glanders. 
Large quantities of anti -rinderpest serum have been manufac- 
tured and issued for use in the field. Serum for anthrax has also been 
prepared and found to be efficacious. Further, mallein, tuber- 
culin and tetanus anti -toxin are pirepaved and issued. The issue 
of these testing agents will be continued when the laboratory is 
fully equipped. At present, Government is arranging to have the 
dep6ts opened in each province for the storage of anti -rinderpest 
serum manufactured at this laboratory. District Board Veterinary 
Assistants from the Panjab and United Provinces are instructed 
at Mukhtesar in the toolinique and use of different kinds of sera. 
A bi'anch dopbt of this laboratory has lately been constructed at 
Bareilly, where the manufacture of anti-rinderpost serum and 
research work will be carried out by tho staff during the winter 
months. The average annual claarge to Government incurred under 
upkeep of the staff, and the laboratory expenses, including 
purchase of animals, apparatus and chemicals, feed and keep of 
live-stock, and books and journals, is about Es. 50,000 per annum, 

lifAINI TAL, Patti and Pargam, Ohhakhata, 

The headquarters of the district is situated in. 29° 24'' north 
latitude and 79° 28' east longitude, in a valley of the Gagar range 
running oast and west, which is bounded on the north by the peak 
of China, which rises to a height of 8,668 feet, continued by the 
Alma peak and the Sher-ka~danda to tho eastern extremity, where 
the ridge descends almost to the level of the lake. On the west 
the nigged hill of Deopatha rises to a height of 7,987 feet, and on 
the south Ayarpatha attains an elevation, of 7-461 feet, dimiimh- 
jftg gradual y towarcb the east while ffio intervening portion 
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betiveea these two hills is a mass of rocks piled ttp loosely together, 
"which goes by the name of Handi Bandi, and is foimed of the 
tiansition limestone of Mussoorie, exhibiting everywhere vast 
rents, fissures and boulders of all sizes and shapes. The eastam 
boundary is the pass tbiongh which the surplus waters of the 
lake find an exit, forming the principal source of the Ballia river, 
which falls into the Gola near Eanibagh. The western end of the 
vaUey consists of a series of gentle undulationb formed by the 
d&ris of the surrounding hills. 

The eastern end is occupied by the lake which gives its 
name to the station. The surface of the lake has an elevation of 
6,350 feet above the level of the sea. The greatest length is 
1,667 yards and the greatest breadth 506 yards. The eirenm- 
ference by the road is 3,960 yards or a little over two miles, and 
the superficial area 120‘5 acres. The greatest depth is 93 feet, 
and the least depth on a ridge running through the eeniire of the 
lake is 20 feet. There is but one important feeder which collects 
the drainage of the western end of the valley, but numerous other 
masonry drains empty into the lake on all sides and necessarily 
carry with them a large amount of refuse to pollute the water, 
which would otherwise be perfectly good for drinking purpose^!. 
The lake is very slowly, but surely, filling up from the immense 
quantity of dibris and silt swept into it during the rains, but as 
yet there is no perceptible diminution of its area or depth, in spite 
of the great landslip of 1S80. In the lake itself there is a sul- 
phur spring nearly opposite Smuggler’s Rock in 63 feet of wate”, 
and another outside it near the TalH Tal bazir. 

China, the principal mountain of those that enclose the 
valley, raises his furrowed sides on the north almost precipit- 
ously at a distance of about one mile and a quarter from the lake. 
On the north, the crest is prolonged in a ridge covered with oak 
and rhododendron. The southera face is clothed with a fo.efi 
of cypress trees, which here alone on the lower ranges appear to 
be indigenous. Theerest is formed of limestone on a basis of clay 
slate which dips towards the west or north-west. To the west of 
Chinaand connected withitby the ridge is Alma, which commands 
a fine view of the Khairna valley and the northern hilla. Bevond 
thiR IB a ndge lead ng to 8her ka-danda a hill thickly covered 
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’witli forest. The cast and south-east e3;tremities of Sher-fea- 
clancla abruptly end in precipices formed of clay slate which caused 
considerable cliJhculty in making tlio road to Uamgarh and 
Almora and the old cart-road to the Brewery and IJanibagh. 
To the north-east it is connected by a narrow ridge with 
Liriya-KantEj which rises to 8,144 feet ; its summit is quartz, 
bold and craggy towards the north and undulating to rhe south- 
east towards Bhowali, and clothed with forests of oak and pine. 

To the oast of China and connected with it by a pass known 
as China-Khal, which commnnicates with the villages lying 
along the headwaters of the Bhakra river, is Beopatha, which 
rises at a very sharp angle froai the Kakdhungi gorge. The 
sides of this peak and its base are strewn with immense boulders 
of limestone. Beyond the Ealadhnngi road rises Ayarpatha, 
the sides of which slope down sharply to the lake, while the 
eastern shoulder curves round to enclose the valley and sinks 
to tho level of the lake at the Talli Tal boz^r. To the soiith- 
oad of Ayarpatha arc the grounds of Government House, once 
known as Gaiwala and later as tho Sherwood citato, a series o£ 
swelling lawns thickly wooded and termioatod abruptly by 
magnificent precipices overlooking Ivhnrpa Tal and tho Bhabar 
from the base of which issues tho Nihal river flowdng by Kala- 
dhungi into the Bhabar and Tarai. 

INaini Tal lies at a distance of ten miles by the bridle-road 
from Eanibagb, although the length of the cart-road is more than 
twice as great ; 32 miles from Almora by the Eamgarh road, 
and 30 miles hy the Khairna roTtte ; 23 miles from Eanikhct 
and 16 mile? from Kaladhungi at the foot of the hills. The 
place was known in ancient days, for it is mentioned in the 
Skanda Puraua under the name of Tririldii-sarovara or Trls- 
eswar, the lake of the three Bishis — ^Atri, Pulastya and Pukha. 
The legend runs that these sages on their pilgrimage came to 
China and found no water there. So they dug a large hold 
which was at once filled with water, and hence the lake obtained 
its name. The present appellation is derived from an old 
temple of the goddess, Nairn Dcbi, which was built on the 
edge of the lake and was destroyed hy the landslip of 1880, 
to be eabeequeaitly replaced by a modem etmctuie 
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Prior to 1839 the glen at the head of the lake ^as covered, 
with a dense forest, only resorted to by the herdsmen of tlie 
surrounding villages who brought their cattle there during the 
hot weather and rains for the abundant pasturage of the valley. 
The place was regarded with some awe, not only on account of 
the numerous tigers and other wild animals, but also because 
of the demons and fairies that were univer.sally supposed to 
haunt the neighbourhood. The herdsmen agreed to assemble 
there on a certain day, for none dare go alone. On arrival 
they herded their cattle in a stockaded pen with their own 
huts in the centre, and for further security they went folly 
armed. Mone the less, the loss of cattle was considerable, and 
frequently men, too, were killed by tigers. Their first duty 
was to propitiate the goddess, and thus the temple retained 
its importance and sanctity. On certain days numbers of people 
resorted hither for bathing in the lake, which was the epecial 
property of the goddess. Otherwise the place was apparently 
unknown; and although Mr. Traill, the Commissioner, mentions 
its existence, there is no evidence to show that he ever visised 
Maini Tab In March, 1839, Mr, Batten was shooting at Hald- 
wani with his brother-in-law, Mr. P. Barron. They visited 
Bhim Tal and then proceeded to Maini Tai, approaching it from 
the Khairna side and returning by Ramgarh. The natives at 
first refused to guide them and denied the existence of a lake, 
the reason being that they shrank from the idea of the desecra- 
tion of 30 sacred a spot by the intrusion of strangers. In 1841 
an issue of the Calcutta “ Englishman ” announced the discovery 
of a lake in the vioiuity of Aimora.'* This was followed up by a 
letter from Mr. Barron under the name of “Pilgrim” in the 
Agra Akhbar.” Hs writes : “An undulating lawn with a great 
deal of level ground interspersed with occasional clurops of oak, 
cypress and other beautiful trees, continues from the margin of 
the lake for upwards of a mile up to the base of a magnificent 
mountain standing at the further extreme of this vast amphi- 
theatre, and the sides of the lake are also bounded by splendid 
hills and peaks which are thickly wooded down to the water’s 
edge. On the undulating ground between the highest peak 
and the of the lake, there are capabilities for a » 
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cncket-groimdj and b-aUding sites in every direction for » 
large town.’’ 

In 1842 Mr. Barron again visited Haini Tal, and asked 
Mr. Batten for a contractor to build twelve bungalows, and the 
latter introduced him to Lala Moti Earn Sah, of Almora, who 
undertook tlie work, while at the same time Mr. Imshington, 
the Commissioner, commenced the erection of a small house. 
Enles were drawn up in 1842 for the giniit of lands for building 
purposes at a small ground-rent, to be paid by the occupant so 
long astbeland was used for the purpose for which it was required. 
The lease, too, contained clauses binding the lessee to the observ- 
ance of such, rules as the local authorities with the sanction of 
Govei'ument should from time to time prescribe. Prom that 
date Naiai Tal increased rapidly in siite and prosperity. The 
bungalows were advertised as soon as completed, and rapidly 
occupied, Mr. L.nshington allotted sites for a bazar and public 
buildingB, the native houses being at first confined to Talli Tal, 
while tho earlier bungalows were built towards the eastern end 
of the lake, Mr. Barron lanuohod the first boat on the lake, and 
among other incidents records the wounding of a tiger on Ayar- 
patha. Even as late as 1345 the site of the upper bazdr was 
still occupied by bamboo jungle, which even then harboured 
tigers. Leopards, gural and even sambbar were frequently found 
there. This accounts for the name given to the church, which 
was built in 1S46 by public subscription, at an original cost 
of Es. 15,000, and dedicated to "St, John iu the Wild&ruess.” 
By the end of that year houses had begun to spring up in every 
clireetion.,and Captain Arnand was building Sherwood in Gaiwala 
Khet.* At the time of the mutiny liaini Tal was a well-known 
sanitarium and formed a refuge for the fugitives from Bareilly, 
PilibhJt and elsewhere. Sir Henry Eamsay made Haini Tal his 
headquarters, and from it conducted the operations against the 
rebels in the Turai- 

It was not long after this that Kaini Tal became the snm- 
mer seat of Government &r the Horth- Western Provinces, It 
would appear that the first house occupied by the Lieutenant- 
Governor stood on the site of the present Eamsay Hospital and 
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was called “Stoneleigli;” ii; was first occupied about 1862. In 
18C5 the then Lieutenant-GoTernor built a house on the Maldon 
estate on Sher-ha-danda, and sold it to Laia Mati Ram Sah for 
Es. 40,000 at the end of bis tmure of office. From that date 
until 1S79 it was rented by the successive Lieutenant-Governors 
for Rs. 3,600 per annum. It narrowly escaped destruction, in 
ihe landslip of ISSO, which occurred a few months after it had 
been vacated. The third house was on the top of the Sher-ka- 
dan da ridge and above Maldon. It was begun in 1875 and 
completed In 1879. This continued to be the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor and Chief Conamissioner’s residence till 1895, when it was 
condemned as unsafe. A move was then made to the opposite 
side of the valley, and the choice of a house fell upon Sherwood, 
which is still situated witMn the Government House grounds on 
Gaiwala Khet, and was formerly occupied by the Diocesan Boys’ 
School. This was the official residence of theLimitenant-Gover- 
nor for five years, but was only regarded as a temporary arrange- 
ment. A large estate was acquired by Government, stretching 
from the top of Ayarpatha to the crest of the southern spur over- 
looking the plains, and the present palarial building was begun 
in 1896 and completed in 1900. 

In the meantime Raini Tal had become a great and populous 
settlement. Houses, shops, schools, and hotels had sprung up in 
all directions. Barracks were built for a company of Gurkhas 
below the Talk Tal hazir- a convalescent dep&t for British soldiers 
was made at Kalekhan down the old cart-road, and a small 
cantonment was established at Khurpa Tal, a short dis'rmca dowm 
the Kaladhungi road. It was still somewhat difficult of ac' ess, 
for visitors had to come by the long and difficult road from 
Moradabad and Kaladhungi, but this was soon supplanted by 
the cart-road from Bareilly and Banibagh. In 1882 the railway 
to Kathgodam was constructed, and this gave a great impetus to 
the growth of the settlement. Later on, the new cart-road, by 
which all heavy traffic comes into Raini Tal, was made from the 
Brewery as a relief line in ease of sabsideuees ; and none too 
soon, for the Brewery landslip of 1898 carried away a large 
portion of the old cart-road on the eastern side of the Ballia 
rav ne Tlie present road follows the 1 ue of tho Manors apor 
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and -winds down in a long clofeour to the Rrowery. i?j'oin 
the southern faoo of the Manors crest an additional hridle-path 
hag been con&trncted, joining tho cart-road at 'K'aJena; <hi<j 
came into use during the rains of 1901, when a morions sii).'sidon«G 
of the Kalekhan hill threatened the Brewery ami the old bridle 
path. 

Naini Tal now is a place of considerable importance, at any 
rate during the summer months, for in the winter there are lew 
Suropean residents and the greater number of the native tradeis 
leave the bazfir for their homes. Besides the Government ofUceSj 
and those of the Commisaioner of Knmaun and the Deputy 
Commissioner of J^aini Tal, there are the offices of the headquarters 
staff of the Bengal Command, which is pormaneniily located hero, 
the ofiicea of the Conservator of Forests and of the Naini Tal, 
Knmaun and Garhw^il Forest Divisions ; of the Eveentivo Engi- 
neer, Kumaun Division, a tahsll, two poHco-atations at MalH Tal 
and Xalli Tal, two post andtoltgraphofficoH,atuIalargonamhori>f 
schools, shops, hotels, and tho Ramsay and Crosthwuito Ifospitals, 
to which reference has boon made in Chapter TV- d’lno'o aro 
several churches boaidos that of St- John in tho Wildonu'as, 
St. Nicholas and St. Mary's church on Ayarjuitha, atijoining tho 
grounds of Government House, -was couKooratod in and was 
built primarily to meet thenocdsofthijtwofiincosau schiMds. Thou* 
are two Roman Catholic churches, ono tho chapol of Si. htary's 
Convent and the other on the Mall. Alioi'o theTalli Tul hita/ir 
a large Methodist chureh, built after tho landslip of JSiSO, and 
there is a small native church also belonging to the American 
Mission, built in 1S59, and presided over by a native pastfcv 

The affairs of the settlement are managed by a muiueipal 
board, the history of which has boon already given in Chapter IV ; 
while those of tho cantonment are as usual in tho Iiunds of a 
Cantonment Committee. 

Tho population of Naini Tal varies greatly with tho season 
of tho year. Thus, in the month of Soptembor, IKSO, it num- 
bered 10,0t)4 souls, while at the regular eensuH in the following 
February it had fallen to 7,589. At tho i-ogular census of 1891 
there were 8,455 inhabitants in tiio municipality and cunton- 
laapL At tho bet ceusiB of March, 1901, the number of 
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iulmbitaiits was 7, GOO, of whom 6,248 were males; but at a 
prcliuiinary eiiuraeratiou taken on the Till of September in the 
preGe<ling year the station contained no less than 14,220 inhabit- 
ants, of whom 10,142 wore males. Classified according to 
religions, there were then 0,043 Hindus, 2,906 Mnsalmans, 
2,214 Christians and 67 Jains, Aryas, Parsis and others. The 
increase in the population of Haini Tal may be partly attributed 
to the e'Jtabli.slnnont of the headquarters of the Bengal Command 
here, and partly to the Improved water-supply and other causes. 
There is no room for any great extension, but it has grown in 
importance aa a trade centre. This is illustrated by the fact that 
the proportion of the native population to the whole is 86*7 per 
cent, as against 76*7 per cent, in Mussoorie, while the permanent 
population is also much larger. 

Ho account of Haini Tal would be complete without a 
reforcuco to the great landslip of 1880, a year that will over bo 
memorable In the annals of the station. I cannot do better than 
<juolo iho woH'ds of Mr. E. T\ Atkinson from the old ^''ICumaon 
Gazetteer,’' f' ho was present in Hoiiii Tal at the time. He 
writea:-— “ The rain commenced to fall steadily and without 
cessation from Thursday, the iGth September, 1880 until Sunday 
ovGUiug, the lOtlu Haring Friday and Saturday 33 inches of 
rain fell, of which 20 to 25 inebes had fallen in the 40 hours 
preceding Saturday evening. The rain was accompanied by 
violent gusts ef wind from the cast; the roads were injurod, the 
watercourses choked, and there was a general saturation of the 
soil in all places where the loose debris of rotten shale, of which 
the northern range is composed, allowed the water to penetrate. 
There -was much clearing of new sites during the previous year 
and the builders did not always provide for the derangement of 
the natural drainage channels. In many places the water was 
allowed to sink into crevices in tho hill and find now outlets for 
ithclf, ujul this it did with a vengeance. In 1866 a slip 
occurred to the west of tho present one, destroying tho old 
Victoria hotel In 1809 this was enlarged and tho scored sides 
of the ridgo below Alma bear witnosy to its extent. On the 
site where the shp of 1880 occurred was the Victoria hotel and 
ita officoe, and bolow it woe tho templo on the margin of the lake, 
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and close to it Bell’s shop, and further on the Assembly Roorog 
also on the margin of the lake. About 10 A.M. on Saturday 
morning the first slip occurred in a part of the hillside imme- 
diately behind the Victoria hotel, carrying aivay a portum of the 
out-houses and of the -western wing of the hotel and burying in 
the ruins an English child and its nurse and some native 
seivants. Working parties were called for and Mr. Leonard 
Taylor, C.8., Mr. Morgan, Overseer, and a party of soldiers 
and officers from the depdt set to work to dig out those that were 
buried. In the meantime, all the residents in the hotel removed 
to safer quarters except Colonel Taylor, R.E., -who retired to a 
small detached room below the hotel, generally used as a billiard- 
room, and Major and Mrs. Morphy, with Mrs. Turnbull, who 
came to offer th eir assistance, proceeded to the Assembly Rooms. 
All had made preparations to leave, as nothing more could be 
done, and about twenty minutes past one I passed from the 
hotel to the bazlr, and whilst passing with Mr. Wright, heard a 
noise and saw a large boulder falling from the cliff abo\o 
towards the hotel. I thought nothing of it and ivent on. In 
another ten minutes the landslip took place.” 

‘‘The -whole hillside was one mass of semi-fl-uid matter and 
req-uired little to set it in motion. The state of the hill has boon 
described as in dry weather a mass of the consistence of oatmeal 
which, when mixed with water, spread out like porridge. The 
motive po-wer was a shock of earthquake — a very common occur- 
rence in these hills, and which was felt on that day by compe- 
tent observers in the Bhabar below and in Naini Tal itself ” 
This set the fluid mass in motion, and the result is thus 
told :• — 

“A rumbling noise, similar to that occasioned by the falling 
of large masses of earth, was heard by many in the station ; and 
such as had an opportunity of looking towards the direction of 
the crash could plainly see vast clouds of dust rising from the 
situation above described. It was apparent that a large portion 
of the hill behind the hotel, from the upper mall, disunited, had 
descended with enormous velocity and violence, had completely 
buried the hotel, and had dashed together into an unrecognisable 
heap the orderly room the shop and the Aneembly Rooms The 
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wave of earth amt water, making a clean sweep of the extensive 
hotel premises, had apparently driven the shop on. to the 
Asacinhly Booms, carrying forward the massive building over 
50 3 'ard,s on to the public rooms, a portion of which were hurled 
into the lake and the remainder reduced to a heap of ruins. The 
catastrophe, as far as can he ascertained, was the work of a few 
seconds only ; so that escape on the part of any who happened to 
he in the course of the avalanche was practically impossible. 

“ The dead and missing numbered ISl, of whom 43 were 
Eurojieans and Eurasians, indudiug Colonel Taylor, Major 
Morphy, Captains Balderston, Goodridge and Haynes, Lieuten- 
ants Halkett, Sullivan, Carmichael and Robinson ; L. Taylor, 
C S. ; Rev. A, Robinson, Doctor Hannah, Messrs. I^oad, Bell, 
Knight, Moss, Tucker, Morgan (two), Sheils (four), Drew, 
Gray, five non-commissioned officers and nine privates, 
Mrs. Morphy, Mrs. Turnbull and two children and lOS natives. 
The escapes were many and narrow. Sir Henry Ramsay, whilst 
directing operations at the east end of the lake, was overtaken 
by the groat wave caused by the dSbris, swept into the lake, and 
though at one time waist-deep, succeeded in reaching safely on 
an ascent off the road ; but a Biutieh soldier and several natives 
were swept away close beside him. Mr. W alkcr of the Secretariat 
was covered up to his shoulder by the outer fringe of the mud 
torrent, but oscaped. A soldier and a native lad were swept into 
the lake and escaped by swi mming. Mrs. Knight and Mrs. Gray 
were in the upper story of the building known as BelFs shop, 
and tvore carried with it and found amid the girders of the iron 
roof landed on a heap of the d^hris almost unhurt. Immediately 
after the landslip jots of water poured forth from reservoirs 
within the hill on the newly-made face and fox some time main- 
tained a dirootion and volume which showed the great quantity 
and force of these factors in the landslip. I will pass over the 
Saturday night, when no one know whether there would be 
another slip, as the rain never coasod and boulders continually 
came crat-hing down from the hills above. Great cracks opened 
up and became more easily traced : one from the Mayo hotel up 
to Saint Ijoo cottage, the wall of which was fissured sufficiently to 
admit of a person walking through, and acroes Government 
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Housej an, arch in which was cracked, and over the northern slope 
of the hill. Another lino further west split in two a rock on the 
summit of the little ridge above Fairlight ; a third line pro- 
ceeded from the Club to the end of the China ridge by the road 
west of Fairlight. All these were caused by the earthquake, 
which was as destructive on the northern slopes of Alma and 
China as within tho valley. Sir Henry Uamsay ably aided by 
Mr. Willcooks, C.E., and Mr. Lawder, O.E., set to work, and soon- 
placed the roads and drainage on a better footing than before.”* 

The result was that large protective works were taken in 
hand at a great cost, which was defrayed by a loan from Gov- 
ernment. These works have been tried by heavy rains since, 
and have thoroughly stood tho test. Many subsequent drains 
have been made, so that the station is far safer than over it was 
before, while the roads during the rains are very greatly bene- 
fited. Another result of the landslip was tho opportunity pro- 
vided for extending the spaoo available for a recreation-ground. 
Tho area known as tho Flats at tho upper end of the lake was 
largely increased, and thus tho station was ])rovidod with a 
ground that serves for polo, cricket, hockey and football, and 
which has done duty as a racc-course. This ground is the pro- 
perty of Government, but its upkeep and managomont is 
entrusted to the municipality, who have delegated their author- 
ity, so far as the management is conceriioJ, to a committee 
selected from the various clubs. In 1899 rent was first ohargod 
for the use of this ground to the extont of Es. 1,000 per annum j 
this sum is paid by the clubs in the propiortion determined by 
the Gymkhana Committee. 

NAINI ‘TAL TaUXL. 

This is the northern subdivision of tho district, and com- 
prises the whole of the hill country north of tho Bhabar. It is 
divided into the parganas of Chhakhata, Kotah, Hhaniyakot, 
Kamgarh, Kutauli, Mahruri and Hhyanirau. All these, as well 
as their component pattis, have been separately doscribod, and in 
the general account of the district the hill pattis have been dealt 
with under the several heads, so that there is no need for any 

* Sec Mr H C A Oouyboaro’* report of Utii October 1880 
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further mention of the tract. The subdiyision of Naini Tal 
(latos from the formation of the district in 1891. Prior to that 
tho hill |>arganaB were, for the most part, included in the old 
Bhahar tahall of tho Iviunaun district. It is in charge of a 
peshkar resident at Naini Tal, wlio performs the ordinary 
duties of a tahsihlar, so far as they are applicable to the hills. 
Tho area under his charge is very extensive, but the population 
is small and seatlored. At the last census it numbered 43,637 
souls ; bnt this was taken in March, when a large proportion of 
tho inhabitants were absent in tho Bhabar. At the preliminary 
enumeration of Oetoher, 1900, tho returns gave a population of 
61,023 persons. They are almost aU Hindus, and, with the 
oscoption of tho residents of Naini Tal itself, are nearly all 
agrieulturists or engaged in some cognate'oeoupation. 

NANAKMATA, Talisil Kiceha. 

This village, from which the pargana takes its name, lies in 
latitude 28® 5(V north and lougitncle 70® 4.9^' esst, on tho main 
Tumi road, betwoou Sitargsnj and Khatima, at a distance of six 
miles from tho fonnoc and t(m xnilos from the latter. The place 
small and of little impvHtanco. In 1001 it contained a popu- 
lation of only 571 persons, a cmisiderablo proportion of whom arc 
Thurus. Markets uro held here twice a week, on Mondays 
and Friday.s, Tho place is ehiefly famous for a shrine of Guru 
Nanak, tho founder of tho Sikh religion. Mention is made of 
this shrine as early as tho roiga of Aurangzeh, and the place still 
j>osscBses some considerable local sanctity. The temple is in the 
charge of a Mahant rvho holds the village in revenue-free 
tenure as well as Chauruahla in Kilpuri. 


l^ANAKMATA Fargawx, TahsU Kiohha. 

This pargana forms jiarfc of the eastern Tarai, lying between 
Bilhori on the ca^t and Kilpiiri on the west. To the south lies 
the district of Bilihhit and to tho north tho Chaubhainsi Bhabar. 
Tho oastom boundary is formed l>y tho Kamln river as far as its 
junction with tho Booha and then oo sotithwardg by the latter river. 
The Booha also forma the northern boundary for a considerable 
diBtanoo To tho weet of the pargana tho bo and ary is fomiod for 
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half its length by the Kailas, which turns to the south-east just 
below the submontane road and. cuts off a small portion from the 
rest of the pargana. This tract west of the Kailas formerly con- 
stituted a separate pargana under the name of Mainajhundi, a 
well-cultivated stretch of country that is in appearance very similar 
to the northern portions cf the Bareilly and ‘Pilibhft districts. 
Beyond the Kailas the country resembles that of the Tarai 
generally. Besides the rivers already mentioned, there is the 
Khakra in the centre and numerous other small streams, which 
feed the larger rivers of Pilibhlt. The valleys of these rivers 
and the lowlying land are covered with a luxuriant jungle 
growth, but the Mgher ground is fairly well cultivated by the 
Tharus. In the north the amount of waste land is gi'eater and 
there is little cultivation. A,ll the rivers have wide beds, in 
which they alter their channels from year to year. Frequently 
they carry down heavy floods which do a certdn amount of 
damage. The climate is bad, although it improves towards tho 
south, where tho vill^es are chiefly inhabited by the immigrants 
from the plains. In the north the Tharus alone arc able to 
withstand the prevalent malaria. The total area of tho pargana 
is 51,136 acres, or roughly 80 square miles. There arc altogetJier 
77 villages, of which 56 are fifteen zamiridari, ono 

revenue-free and only five under direct management. Thct>G 
last were originally mustajiri, Imt th-e omters being nnablo to 
pay were bought out by Government. The pargana thus differs 
very greatly from the rest of the Tarai and has been assessed in 
regular settlements in the same manner as the ordinary plains 
districts. 

The population of the pargana at tho census of 1891 
numbered 13,675 persons. At the following census it rose 
to 16,803, but fell again in 1901 to 14,898, of whom 8,172 
were males. Mnsalmans are fairly numerous, with the total 
of 3,279 persons. There is no village of any size in tho pargana, 
the largest being Bijti and Sarkara in tho extreme south. Both 
diTanakraata and Main ajhundi are quite insignificant places. The 
Hindu inhabitants are chiefly Tharus in the north, these people 
being found in larger numbers here than in any other pargana, 
and. Kiaana^ Chamara and K in the Bouthom v Uagee For 
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been greatly improved of late years by an avenue of trees 
planted by the Pnblio Works Department. 

BAMGAKH, PcMi Ea-HGarh Malla, Fargcma Eamgaeh. 

A village with a dSk bungalow on tbe upper road from 
Naini Tal to Almora. It is situated on tbe northern slope of the 
Gagar about half way down from tbe summit of the pass to the 
bed of the Kamgarh river. Tbe bungalow stands on a small 
projecting ridge, just below the bazdr, in latitude 29° 26' north 
and longitude 79“ 34' east, at a height of 5,872 foot. Next to it 
stands a Public Works Department inspection bungalow. There 
is also a post-of&ce and a dharmsala or native rest-house In the 
village. Nairn Tal is about 13 miles distant and Peora 10 miles, 
the total distance from Eamgarh to Almora being 19 miles. The 
village is of Gonsiderable antiquity and possesses an old temple 
with an inscription. There are two freehold estates here, owned 
by Europeans, on which tea and fruit arc extensively grown, 
the whole northern face of the hillside having been completely 
cleared for the purpose. Water is supplied to the village and 
bungalow by a series of pipes leading from the summit of the 
pass. The road from Naini Tal to Eamgarh is exceedingly 
picturesque. It passes under Liriya Kanta to Bhowali in the 
Ninglat valley, and thence ascends steadily for four miles to the 
Gagar peak, whence it descends sharplj'" for two miles to 
Eamgarh. The view from the highest point is almost unrivalled 
On the one hand the whole of the snowy range extends from 
east to west, and on the other rise up the lower hills, among 
which are to be seen the lakes of Chhakhata, and beyond the 
boundless expanse of the plains stretching out from the forest 
belt of the Bhabar. From Eamgarh the road descends again to 
the bottom of the valley, where a branch takes off to Eatighat 
on the Naini Tal-Eanikhet cart-road. It then crosses the 
Eamgarh river by an iron suspension bridge, past the old 
deserted iron works and the floorishing village of Nayakana to 
Nathua Khan along the bare and hot side of the Pathargaihi 
mountain. Thence it descends again, to the bed of the Deodar 
stream- and after another long climb to the Laldana Binaik 
paae reaches the Peora bungalow 
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lialf its length by the Kailas, which turns to the south-east just 
below the submoiitane road and c«ts off a small portion from the 
rest of the pargana. This tract west of the Kailas formerly con- 
stituted a separate pargana under the name of Mainajhundr, a 
well -cultivated stretch of conn try that is in appearance very similar 
to the northern portions of the Bareilly and Pilibhit districts. 
Beyond the Kailas the country resembles that of the Tarai 
generally. Besides the rivers already mentioned, there is the 
Khahra in the centre and numerous other small streams, wdiich 
feed the larger rivers of Pilibhft. The valleys of these rivers 
and the lowlyiug land are covered with a luxuriant jungle 
growth, but the higher ground is fairly well cultivated by the 
Tliarus. In the north the amount of waste land is greater and 
there is little cultivation. Ail the rivers have wide beds, in 
which they alter their channels from year to year. Frequently 
they carry down heavy floods which do a oortaiu amonut of 
damage. The climate is bad, although it improves towards tbo 
south, where the villages are chiefly inhabited by the immigrants 
from the plains. In. the north tho Thanis alone are able to 
withstand the prevalent malaria. Tbo total area of the pargana 
is 51,136 acres, or roughly 80 square miles. There arc altogothor 
77 villages, of which 56 are wwteym, fifteen ziaminclari, on o 
revenue-free and only five under direct management. These 
last were originally m.'nstajiri, but tho o-vtmers being unable to 
pay were bought out by Government. The pargana thus differs 
very greatly from the rest of the Tarai and has been assessed in 
regular settlements in the same manner as the ordinary plains 
districts. 

The population of the pargana at the census of 1891 
numbered 13,675 persons. At the following census it rose 
to 16,803, but Ml again in 1901 to 14,898, of whom 8,172 
were males. Musalmans are fairly numerous, with the total 
of 3,279 persons. There is no village of any siste in the pargana, 
the largest being Bijti and Sarkara in tho extreme south. Both 
Kanakmata and Main ajhundi are quite insignificant places. The 
Hindu inhabitants are chiefly Tbarus in the north, these peoqile 
feeing found in larger numbers hero than in any other pargana 
and Kisanfl^ Chamars and K in the aonthem villagoe For 
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administrativG purposes the pargana belongs to tho peshkari of 
Sitarganj. Tho total cultivated area of the pargana in 1902 
amounted to 21,536 acres or about 40 per cent. The kharif is 
the principal harvest and rice by far the most important crop. 
Besides this there is a small amount of maize and sugarcane. In 
the rabi, wheat takes the lead, followed by gram and lahi. Irri- 
gation isebiefiy effected from tbe Bahgul canal in the south, while 
theTharu villages of the north are watered by means of their own 
earthen dams. In the southern portion rents are paid in kind 
except in the ease of sugarcane, cotton and maize ; the rate 
varies from ono-third to one-fifth of the crop. In the north 
among the Tharus the cash system known as sahim ckdTida, 
doseribod in the account of Bilheri, is adopted for the kharif, while 
in the rabi rents arc paid in kind at the rate of one-fifth 
or one-sixth of tho crop. In Nauakmata proper the proprietors 
are mostly Tharus and arc in prosperous circumstances. In 
Mainajhundi they merely occupy ihe position of mustajirs and 
have never formally received zamindari rights. The revenue-free 
village of Debipura belongs to the Mahant of ISTanakmata, who 
also holds part of Nauakmata itself on the same tenure. These 
grants arc very ancient and have been confirmed in perpetuity. 

The first regular scttlcmont of Naualtmata was made in 1840 by 
Mr. Hobinson, tho then Commissioner of Bohilkhand, while pre- 
vious to this a series of summary scLtloments had been made. 
Mainajhimdi formerly was included in parg ana Kiehha of BareiUy, 
and was settled together with tho rest of that district. The settle- 
ment expired in 18S0,.and thlsportionofthepargana was assessed 
together with iN’auakmata by Mr. Macdonald in 1884. The expir- 
ing demand was Es. 9,406, and this was raised by Mr. Macdonald 
to Es. 11,700, at which it stands at the present time, the incidence 
per aero of cultivation heing 9-5 annas for the whole pargana, 
but in tho bettor villages to the south it is naturally much 
higher. 


NAUKUCimiYA TAB, Patti aub 
Pargana Chhakhata. 

This, the lake of the nine comers, Kos at a distance of two 

and a half milee from Bh m Tal and 14J nulee from JSfoim Tal, 

21itt 
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in latitude 29“ 19' and longitude 79° 35', at an elevation of about 
4,000 feet. The lake is of irregular shape, being about 1,000 
yards long from north to south, and 750 yards broad at the 
widest part. As its name implies, the shore is indemtod with 
numerous bays, wiiich contribute in no small degree to the 
pictnresqueness of the scenery. It is in fact the prettiest of all 
the Kumaun lakes, lying in a basin with high mountains on 
three sides, and with thick oak woods coming down to the 
water's edge. The northern end is open, the water being held 
in by a low barrier, from the top of ivhich a fine view is to lie 
obtained of BHm Tal and the surrounding Mils. In the north- 
west corner there is a shallow bay covered wdth reeds and lotus, 
which when in flower add much colour to the scene. The lake 
is full of fish, and better sport is obtainable hero than at Bhim 
Tal; a pass is required hero, as on the other lakes. Close to the 
temple at the north-wostorn cornor of tho lake there is an outlet ; 
but very little water ever escapes by it, as the surjilus appears to 
make its way out through sul)torrauo:m channels undorneath the 
hills to tho south and west. There is reason to believe that at 
a former period tho lake covered a very much larger surfaoo, as 
the surrounding country boars every appearance of having been 
subject to the action of water. In this case the waters would 
have escaped through tho lower strata of the hollow now 
occupied by the lakes of Naukuchhiya and Bhira Tal. 

PEOEA, PaUi Bisaud Bichhla, 

Pargam, KuTAiini. 

A village with a d^k bungalow on the upper road from 
IsTaini Tal to Almora, at a distance of 10 miles from Eamgarh, 
miles from Almora, and 23 miles from Naini Tab The 
bungalow stands in latitude 29° 30' north and longitude 79° 37^ 
east, at an elevation of 5,090 foot above tho soa. Prom it on clear 
days an exceptionally fmo viow of tho snows is to bo obtained . 
Tho place is very cold in winter, boing on tho northern slope of 
tho Mnkhtosar range. Prom Peora there is a very long dosoent 
to the Garari bridge over the Sual just below its junction with 
the Kumniya Garh, and from this thoro is a very stoop and tiring 
ascent up a bare hiilaide to Almora. The road has, however, 
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been greatly improved of late years by an avenue of trees 
planted by the Public Works Department. 

KAMGARH, Patti Ra-Mg-abh Malla, Pargana Eamgarh. 

A village with a dSk bungalow on the upper road from 
Naini Tal to Almora. It is situated on the northern slope of the 
Gagar about half way down from the summit of the pass to the 
bed of the Eamgarh river. The bungalow stands on a small 
projecting ridge, just below the bazar, in latitude 29^ 26' north 
and longitude 79° 34' east, at a height of 5,872 feet. Next to it 
stands a Public Works Department inspection bungalow. There 
is also a post-office and a dharmsala or native rest-house in the 
village. Najni Tal is about 13 miles distant and Peora 10 miles, 
the total distance from Eamgarh to Almora being 19 miles. The 
village is of considerable antiquity and possesses an old temple 
with an inscription. There are two freehold estates here, owned 
by Europeans, on which tea and fruit are extensively grown, 
the whole northern face of the Idllsido having been completely 
cleared for the purpose. Water is supplied to the village and 
bungalow by a series of pipes leading from the summit of the 
pass. The road from Naini Tal to Eamgarh is exceedingly 
picturesque. It passes under Liriya Kanta to Bhowali in the 
Ninglat valley, and thence asoriuds steadily for four miles to the 
Gagar peak, whence it descends sharply for two miles to 
Eamgarh. The view from the highest point is almost unrivalled 
On the one hand the whole of the snowy range extends from 
cast to west, and on the other rise up the lower hills, among 
which are to be seen the lakes of Chhakhata, and beyond the 
boundless expanse of the plains stretching out from the forest 
belt of the Bhabar. Prom Eamgarh the road descends again to 
the bottom of the valley, where a branch takes off to Eatighat 
on the Naini Tal-Ranikhct cart-road. It then crosses the 
Eamgarh river by an iron suspension bridge, past the old 
deserted iron works and the flourishing village of Nayakana to 
Nathua Khan along the bare and hot side of the Pathargarhi 
mountain. Thence it descends again to the bed of the Deodar 
stream, and after another long climb to the Laldana Binaik 
pass reaches the Peora bungalow 
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EAMGARH PargarM, TahsU !Naiiii Tal. 

The pargana, which takes its name from the old village of 
Eamgarh, is a small and corapaet tract composed of the three 
pattis of Bamgarh Malla, Ramgarh Talla and Agar. It lies 
between the Gagar and Lohnkot ranges, both of which niiite 
towards the east in the Mukhtesar peak. The uplands belong 
to Agar, and there is hardly any tidmm or lowlands capable of 
irrigation. The throe pattis have been separately mentioned, 
and reference must be made to the several articles for a more 
detailed description of the pargana. In the winter mouths 
almost the whole of the population descends to the Bhabar, where 
they cultivate their own lands and return to the hills after the 
gathering in of the spring harvest. Thus it happened that at the 
last census the total number of inhabitants was only 1,279 
pcisom, almost all of whom were IChasiyas and Doras ; at the 
preliminary enumeration of the previous October, however, 
the returns showed a population of no loss than 4,506 persons. 
This included the Nayaks of Nayakana, all of whom raigrato 
to Haldwani and the Bhabar. The revenue demand for the par- 
gana now stands at Rs. 4,653, which includes the assessmout of 
tJiO potato fields, Tho pargana is very well supplied with moaTis 
of communication. Through Ramgarh passes the mairr road from 
Ranibagh to Peora and Almora, and this is joined by the road 
fiom Naini Tal to Ramgarh. Another road leads from Ramgaih 
to Ratighat on the Eauikhot cart-road, and a fourth goes from 
ISfathna Khan on the Almora road to Mnkhtesar. Besides tho dfik 
and inspection bungalows at Ramgarh, there are forest bungalows 
at Maulani, Gagar and Kinglat. 


RAMGARH MALLA PaUi, Pargana Eamgabh, 

This patti lies on tho high Gagar ridge which separates the 
pargana of Ramgarh from Dhaniyakot, which forms tho boundary 
on the west. To tho north, across the Ramgarh river and beyond 
the range that rises on ife right bank, lies Ramgarh Talla, while 
to the east is Agar and to the south Mahriiri Talli, Tho road 
from Almora to Kaini Tal runs through this patti, with a ddk 
bungalow at Ramgarh which is separately mentioned All tho 
cultivation is upland and consists largely of potato fields and 
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the two fee-simple estates ia Eamgarh, where the hillsides have 
been stripped of forest and laid oat with tea and fruit gardens. 
Almost all the inhabitants desert their homes during the cold 
weather and migrate to the Bhabar, where they own large areas 
of laud in the Haldwani circle. The largest villages lie amid 
the potato fields of the Gagar range^ notably Bohrahot and 
Jhutya. Besides these mention must be made of STayakana, a 
largo village above the Almora road about two miles from Kam- 
garh. The inhabitants belong to that curious class known as 
Nayaks, who are mentioned in the district account. They are 
very wealthy and own all the land round Haldwani, where they 
have fine houses and gardens. In consequence of the potato 
cultivation the assessable area of the patti has largely increased 
in the last thirty years, The revenue now stands at Ks. 1,955 
foi the two pattis of Malla and Talla Ramgarh, which have been 
a^>8©ssed together. The expiring revenue was Rs. 1,291, which 
shows a great increase over the settlement of 1370, when the 
jama stood at Rs. 782, the dififorenco being due to the potato 
fic'lde, whiolr came into e.vistoncc subsequently. These have now 
boon incorporated into the general assessable area with the excep- 
tion of the Ilaitola Mahal in Talla Ramgarh, which is still 
assessed at the rate of two rupees an acre. In 1815 this patti 
was assessed at R,s. AlO, rising to Rs. 5(>7 iu 1820 and Rs. 570 
in 1S4S, Talla Ramgarh yielded Rs. 106 in 1815, Es. 25i 
in 1820, Rs. 222 in 18-13, and Rs. 217 in 1870, The population 
of Malla Ramgarh amounted to only 354 in March 1901, but 
at the preliminary census of October, 1900, the total was 1,344, of 
whom 683 were males and 656 females. 


RAMGARH TALLA PaUi, Fargam Ramgakii. 

A small patti lying to the north of Malla Ramgarh and 
oQcnpying' flio high land on the ridge of Hartola and the parallel 
ridge of Pathargarhi that lies between this and the Gagar hoights. 
To the north is Kutauli Malli, to the cast Agar, and to the west 
Bhaniyakot. The road from Haini Tal to Almora passes through 
the patti, between Ramgarh village and the pass of Nathua Khan 
rtmning below the large village of Nayakana of the Malla patti 
As m Malla Ramgarh, all the people betake thomflelvos to the 
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Bhabar m the cold weather and rely much more on their estates 
there than, on their hill villages for a livelihood. The potato 
fields of Hartola, however, constitute an important source of 
income and are assessed as a Government mahal at the rate of 
JR,s. 2 per acre. The statistics of revenue -will be found in the 
article on Mulla Raragarh. The population in 1901 amounted to 
49 persona only at the time of the regular census. 

II 1 1 

EAMNAGAK, Fatti Kotati Bhabar, TalisU Haldwani. 

This town, the chief market of the Ivotah Bhabar, is situated 
at the foot of the bills and on the hanks of the river Kosi, in 
latitude 29° 23' north and longitude 79° 9' oast, at an elevation 
of 1,204 feet above the level of the sea. The town lies at a 
distance of 12 miles from Kotali, six miles from Bhikuli, 12 
miles fruro Mohan, 20 miles from Seti, 36 miles from Khairna, and 
56 miles from Almora. It is the greatest lowland mart of west- 
ern Kumauu, as HaJdwani is for midland and Tanakpur for 
eastern Kumaun. Through Eamnagar passes almost all the trade 
of the western hills, corn and chillies from Garhwal and Pali 
Pachhaon, and boz'a.v aizd wool brought by the Bhotiya traders. 
Several roads lead to Ramnagar. A fine cart-road from Almora 
and Ranikhct carries the bulk of the hill trade, being fed by 
many smaller bridle-roads leading from the interior j but 
perhaps of more importance is the main sulzmontane road, con- 
structed by, and called after, Sir Henry Ramsay, an iiiimetalled 
track along which passos a great part of the traffic from the 
eastern part of the district and Nepal to the Ganges, It is also 
largely used by pilgrims on their way to the great assemblies at 
Hard-war and by timber merchants for exporting the produce of 
the forests to the plains, and is continually crossed by roads 
leading into the hills direct from the plains. The extension of 
the railway to Ramnagar has for some time been among the first 
of the projects for new construction, and the line from Morad- 
abad to this place will probably bo built shortly. 

Ramnagar possesses a poHco-station, a post-office, school, 
and two bungalows, of -which one belongs to the Govern- 
ment Estates and the other to the Eorest Depa'dmmit The popu 
lation m 1901 amounted to 4,038 perBons, of whom 1 402 were 
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Musalmans. Consirfting, as it does, o£ a very fluctuatiug population, 
these figures can only give an approximate idea of the number of 
inhabitants ; but it is clear that the place has grown largely in the 
last twenty years, as the census of ISSl gave a total of only 
3,096 persons. Before 1850 Ghilkia was the principal mart for 
forest and hill produce, but it has since then quite given place 
to Eamnagar. 

The town is adminiatered under Act XX of 1856, and in the 
year 1901 all of the 622 Imuees in the town were assessed to 
taxation, the income from the house-tax yielding Rs. 1,021, with 
an incidence of Ke. 1-10-5 per assessed house and Re. 0-3-0 per 
head of population. The total receipt? for the same year under 
the various heads, chaukidari tax, conservancy tax, rents of stalls, 
earai and slaughter-houses, and miscellaneous income amounted to 
Rs, 3,GG0, and of this Rs. 2,932 wero expended, being chiefly 
devoted to police and conservancy, A large budget grant was 
made for im])rovomeuts, which have imt as yet been carried out 
These improvoinouts consist f<>r the most part of street-paving 
and the erection of properly-built stalls for tho market. 

An important system of caualshas its head-work at Ramna- 
gar and irrigates a large tract of land in the Ehabar. Tlie?ewcie 
at one time throatoiiiKl by lihe Jxosi, vvhich began to cut into the 
right bank under Ramnagai, but extensive prutoctive works 
have been coustrueted with complete success up to date. 


EANIBAGH, PaUi Chhaichat^ Pahae, 

Farga/aa Chhakhata. 

A village near the foot of the hills on the road from Naini 
Tal to Kathgodam, in latitude 29° 17' north and longitude 79° 33' 
east, at a distance of about tb’ce miles from the latter, at the 
junction of tho cart and bridle-roads from Naiiii Tal and the 
bridle-roacl from Bhim Tal and Almcra. It stands on the banks 
of the Ballia river, which is spanned by an iron suspension bridge 
oyer which the road loads to Bhim Tal. It contains a ddk- 
biingalow, a small l)az5r, Cponsisting of a few shops on either side 
of tho Almora road, and an oncam ping-ground between the 
baxfir and tlie cart-road. The place is used as a rest-camp for 
troops and as a halting j^latA. fur traders on thcir way to and 
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from the hill markets. A considerable fair takes place here on 
the Makar Sankrant, -which corresponds to the 12th or loth of 
January in each year. The population of Eauibagh at the last 
census numbered 641 persons, of whom 592 were Hindus, 40 
Musalmans and sis Christians. The permanent rosidonts aie 
comparatively very few. The place is administered in conjimetion 
with Kathgodam (g. v.) as a town under Act XX of 1856. 

EUDAEPUE, Pargaw Eudarpuk, Taksil Kiohha. 

This village, from which the pargana takes its name, and 
which in former days was the headquarters of a tahsil,lies on the 
main Tarai road, in latitude 28*^ 58' north and longitude 79° 25' 
east, at a distance of eight miles west from Xichha, ten miles 
from Gadarpur, 20 miles from Haldwaui and 26 miles from 
Eampur, with all of which places it has direct road coinmuiiica" 
tion. It contains a police outpost, attached to the Kichha station, 
an imperial post-of&co, a market held, twice a week on Sunday^ 
and Thursdays, and a liquor shop. There is a canal hnngalaw 
here and also an Estates bungalow, located in the old tahslli 
building, which lies within the limitsof the village of Eampnrato 
the east. A fair takes place hero annually in the nujnth of 
Chait. The population in 1901 numbered 592 persons, of wlioiu 
262 were Musalmans. 

Eudarpur was once a place of considerable importance. It 
derives its name from Eaja Eudra Chand of Kumaun, who 
founded it about 1588. Erom that date onwards Eudarpur 
was generally the capital of the Tarai, and frequently figures 
in its history. It remained a place of some importance till the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. Captain Jones in his report 
on the canal irrigation of Eohilkhand in 1S43 writes: ''It was 
some years ago a very largo and po}nilou3 village; it is sitnated 
on rather elevated ground, with a clear and rapid river, the 
Bahgul, flowing through it. It is now almost deserted ; the ruined 
ajid empty huts boar a proportion of throe to one to those inhubitt'd 
it is in. contemplation to remove the thana to the southwards, the 
mortality among the police being so considerable.’' The cause of 
this was that Sheoraj Singh of Kashipur had made a dam over 
the Bahgul about throe u i as ahoc Endarjnr with the res t 
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that the country in the vicinity of the town was completely 
flooded. Also below the villagOj the ITawab of Ramptir had 
made another dam, creating a large swamp in the very middle of 
the site. Captain Jones set about to remedy this and Riidarpnr 
recovered to some extent, but it again decreased in population and 
impoitance after the removal of tahsfl headquarters to Kichha. 
The only remnants of its former greatness are a few sdti monu- 
ments, some small temples, and four or five dilapidated wells, 
as well as the scanty remains of a small earthen f®:t. 


EUDARPUR Pargana, TaJisil Kichha. 

This is the central pargana of the Tarai, lying between 
Gadarpur on the west and Kilpuri on the east. On the north it 
is bounded by the Chhakhata Bhabar and on the south by the 
Bilaepur tahsil of the Rampur State and pargana Chaumahia of 
the Mirganj tahsil in the Bareilly district. It is about twelve 
miles long and twelve miles wide: the northern portion west of 
the railway lino, a strip of country about four miles wide, consists 
of reserved forest. It has a total area of 77,906 acres, or nearly 
122 square miles, and contains 77 villages, of which three are 
!cvenue-f roc, throe are held in zamindari tenure, and the remain- 
der are under direct management. The most important place is 
Kichha, the headquarters of the Tarai tahsil and the residence of 
the tahsildar as well as the peshkar of the pargana. Other large 
villages arc Rudarpiir, Darao, Chhinki, Bara and Sahdaura. 
The eastern half of the pargana is traversed from north to south 
by the Rohilkhand and Kumaun. railway with a station at Kichha, 
while parallel to this runs the metalled road from Bareilly to 
Ifaldwani and ISTaini Tal. This road is crossed at Kichha by the 
main Tarai road from Kashipur, which passes through Rndarpur 
and at Kichha diverges into two branches, one leading direct 
through tho forest to Sitarganj and the other going through the 
cultivated villages along tho southern border. Another road 
nins through Rudarpiir from Rampur to Haldwani, and a fourth 
connects ICichha with Darao, The markets are at Kichha, 
Rndarpur, Bara and Chukti. The population at the census of 1891 
numbered 29,556 persons. At the following enumeration of 1901 
tho jwrgana- contained 26 291 mhabitante of whom 14^425 were 
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males. Musalmaus are very numerous, amounting to 11,528 
persons, and are found in almost every village. They are chiefly 
Sheikhs and Pathans. The Hindus are mostly Kurmis, Chamars, 
Ahirs and Bhuksas. 

As compared with the rest of the Tarai, this pargana is 
remarkable both for the density of the population and the large 
size of the village^. It lies higher than Gadarpur, and on the 
whole is more healthy. The chief rivers are the Himri on the 
western boundary, the western Bahgul,the Baghaiya, the Madni, 
the Baror, the Kichha river and the eastern Bahgul on the 
extreme south-eastern boundary. All of these except the Kiehha, 
which is a continuation of the Gola, and the eastern Bahgul, 
which is the name given here to the Sukhi, are Tarai streams 
which have thoir origin in the swamps to the north of the pargana 
The total cultivated area in 1902 was 27,018 acres or somewhat 
over 34 per cent, of the whole. The kharif is the more important 
h uvost, covering on an average some 22,000 acres ; but there is a 
large raid area amounting to nearly 20,000 aonis. Bice is the 
staple crop, but except in the \ve.st a very fair proportion of the 
kharif (lousists of tho millets, wliile oast of the Krehha more than 
half is occupied by maize and juar. 

The pargana at the last settlement wa.s divided into seven 
circles. Tho first consists of eight villages lying between the 
Dimri and tho Bahgul, a lowlying and sparsely cultivated tract 
watered from the two rivers. All the cultivation is in tho 
midst of heavy grass jungle, and consequently all the villages 
were assessed at four annas per bigha only, except Baghwala 
and Rampura, where the rate in places rises to six aimas. The 
second tract comprises five villages between the Bahgul and the 
Baghaiya. The northern portion is cultivated by Bhuksas and 
Banjaras, who pay the ordinary rato of four annas six pies. To 
the south cultivation improves and the rent rises to six annas in 
Malsi, a very fine village. The third tract lies between the 
Baghaiya and Barai streams, and contains only three villages, 
fairly irrigated, and paying a rent ranging from four to five 
and a half annas. The fourth tract between the Barai and 
Madni contains four villages, of which Lohavi lies in the 
nuddle of heavy jungle and pays the low rate of three annas 
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six pies, "while the others are well cultivated and irrigated 
from the Barai and pay somewhat higher rents. Between the 
Madni and Baror there are twelve villages, fairly well irri- 
gated ; the rates are lower in the north than in the south, ris- 
ing in the latter to six annas. The sixth tract between the 
Baror aud. the Bichha eomprises the large villages irrigated 
by the Bah a canal of the Bohilkhand division. As elsewhere, 
the rents are higher in the south than in the north, and 
Chhinki, a particularly fine village, pays shven annas, as 
also does the central portion of Kichha itself, which consists of 
very feitile land. The last tract lying east of the Kiohha is 
unirrigated, but it is the best portion of the pai’gana. It stands 
high and is much more healthy than the rest ; the villages are 
more settled and more like ordinary plains villages than any 
others in the Tarai. The four villages lying east of the Dhura 
aie the best and pay a rate of seven annas, while the remainder to 
the north of the tract and close to the jungle are more leniently 
treated. 

Jjjkc Eajcpur the pargana suffered a few years ago from 
depression, but has now completely recovered. The revenue in 
1902 amounted to Bs, .'19,455, whereas in 1895 it had fallen as 
low as Rs. 38,857, but sinco that date it has been constantly on 
the increase. The irrigation system of the pargana has been 
dealt with in the general account in Chapter II. 


SAT TAL, Patti cmd Pargana Chhajchata. 

A collection of lakes lying in latitude 29® 21' north and 
longitude 79® 33' cast, at a distance of about nine miles south- 
east of ISTaini Tal and three miles from Bhim Tal. They are 
approached by small paths from Bhim Tal and from the Eamgarh 
road at Bhowali, Those lakes, which at one time were seven in 
number, as their name implies, are the most picturesque of all the 
lakes in this district. Their formation is due to landslips in the 
basin of the range in whi< 3 h they lie. The first lake met with is 
a deep black tarn, wooded down to the water's edge and connected 
by an nndorgronnd channel with the fourth. Passing further 
into the haein a second very smail pool is met with, close to the 
ihrrd at the irrigation embankment , thence the path winds round 
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the third, to the fourth, which is the largest and is a very consider- 
able sheet of water, about 1,100 yards in length and 350 in 
breadth. Below the embankment to the south ia another small 
lake, the fifth, and beyond this in. the bod of the stream aro two 
small lakes now dried up. All the three larger lakes communi- 
cate with each other and the water-levol has been raised con^dci- 
ably by the embankment which makes these lakes a rc,?crvoir 
for the supply of water to the Bhabar during the dry season from 
February onwards. This dam was constructed by Sir Henry 
Eamsay in 1869. It is a short earthen embankment 24 feet 
wide on the top, revetted half way down with dry stone pitching. 
Through the centre of the embankment runs a wall built of 
masonry in clay. The outlet is a tunnel through the highest 
portion of the dam, closed by a small iron shiieo which is worked 
from above. When the outlet is closed the two lower lakes, 
known as Sita Tal and Ram Tal, become one, although the nominal 
level of the latter is nine foot higher than that of the former. 
The escape water joins the Ballja stroam, wincli. runs from Naini 
Tal, and eventually at a distance of a mile and a half further 
down flows into tho Gola. 


SIMALKHA Faiti, Pa,rga%a Dhaniyaicot. 

A small patti on tho south bank of tho Kosi lying cast of 
TJehakot, which it greatly rosemblcis. To tho cast lios Dhuiiiyakot 
and to the south Kotah Malla and Talla. It runs up from tho 
Kosi on the north to the forest-clad ridge of Biiiaik-dhura. The 
only village of any size is Simalkha, which is situated oil the 
river bank. It is included in one patwari circle with Uohakot 
and Dhaniyakot. Tho inhabitants are chiefly Boras and are 
very prosperous, as besides having esoollont land here they 
not only carry on a eoiiaiderablo amount of cultivation in tho 
Bhabar, but also take part in tho grain traifio with Ranikhot, 
Tho total population in 190X was SCO in March, but in tho 
previous October there woro 66S persons in tho patti, many of 
whom left for the Bhabar in the cold weather. Tho land rovonuo 
in 1815 amounted to Rs. 241, and rose in 1820 to Rs. 346 
and to Rs, 367 in 1343 In 1870 it was fixed at Ri. 360 and 
a further reduction of Ra, 35 was made in 1380 on account of 
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the damage done by the floods on the Kosi, It now stands at 
Es. 410, with an incidence of Ee. 0-14-9 per soil unit or hisi of 
second class upavetun land. Chillies are largely grown in the 
warm riparian lands of this patti and Uchahot, and form a valu- 
able item in the income of the cultivators. 


SITARGANJ, Pa/irgma Kilpuei, Tahsll Kiohha. 

A small market village of the Tarai situated in latitude 
28° 66'’ north and longitude 79° 43' east, on the main road run- 
ning from Tanakpur to Kashipur, at a distance of 18 miles from 
Khatima, 22 miles from PilibMt, 14 miles from Kdchha, 23 miles 
from Haldwani and 14 miles from ChorgalliU; with all of which 
it is connected by unmetalled roads. It was formerly the head- 
quarters of a tahsil and is now the capital of the Kilpuri par- 
gana. There is a police-station here as well as a postal sub- 
offico, dispensary, and the tahsil buildings, the headquarters of 
the peshkar. In the village are two bungalows, one belonging 
to the Government Estates, standing in a good garden, and the 
other to the Eohilkhand Canals. The village of Sitarganj is 
a very unhealthy place. The population in 1901 numbered only 
118, of whom 33 were Musalmans, Eains by caste. There is an 
outatill and liquor shop here. 

SULTANPUE, Pargana Bazptte, TahsU Kichha. 

A large village on the south-western boundary of the 
pargana, lying in latitude 29° 9' north and longitude 79° 4^ east, 
a short distance east of the Eosi river and on the north side of 
the main Tarai road from Eiohha to Kashipur, at a distance of 
five miles west from Bazpur. It is the largest and most prosper- 
ous village of the whole Tarai, and the cultivation in its neigh- 
bourhood is very good. The assessment here is nine annas per 
highn which, though an enhanced rate, is met with ease. The 
population at the last census was 2,073 persons, of whom SIS 
wore Musalmans. This figure shows a considerable decrease 
during the past ton years, for in 1891 the number of inhabitants 
was 2,670- Bazpur contains a police outpost of the Bazpur 
station and a liquor shop. Markets are held here weekly, on 
W ys. At thus pomt the road, which from Melaghat 
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westwards is manag-ed by the Tarai authorities, passes for the rest 
oi its length into the hands of the Public Works Department. 

UCHAKOT Fatii, Pargana Dkantyakot. 

This patti greatly resembles Simalkha^ with which it forms 
one homogeneous tract. It lies south of the Kosi river, which 
separates it from Chauthan aud ICosyan Malla between Simal- 
kha on the east and ICosyan Talla on the west. To the south it 
stretches up to the oak forests of the Binaik-dhura ridge, 
marching with Kotah Malla and Talla. The slopes of this ridge 
are very steep in the upper portions, but trend gradually 
down for about 3,000 feet in gentle terraces to the Kosi. Most 
of the patti consists of forest, the 29 villages being chiefly con- 
fined to the Kosi valley, where is much good land with ample 
means of irrigation and producing the best crops in the district. 
The people are in vory flourishing circumstances and are for the 
most part of a good class, belonging to the Bora clan. The largest 
villages are Mallagaon, Tallagaon and Dadima. In the first- 
named there is a well-known family of Chakrayats, who own 
large estates in the ICosi valley and in the Bhabar. The patwari 
has jurisdiction also over Dhaniyakot and Slmalkha and 
resides in Mallagaon, and bhoro is a sciiool in the same village. 
Access to Naini Tal is obtained either by the Kanikhct cart- 
road or by the road to Kilberry and Ratighat. Eaiiikhet is 
equally easy of approach from this patti, and the inhabitants 
derive considerable profit from the proximity of both these 
places. The assessment in 1815 was Es. 1,022, rising to 
Es. 1,380 in 1S20 and to Es. 1,530 in 184,3. At Mr. BecketPe 
settlement it was fixed at Es. 2,279, but of this Es. 403 were 
remitted on account of diluvion in 1880, The present demand 
is Es. 2,713, with an incidence of EsyO-14-9 per iisi of second 
class uparaun land, the soil unit of the settlement. The 
population in 1901 numbered 2,110 at tho regular oonsus and 
2,893 at the preliminary enumeration of October, 1900. Of the 
latter 1,495 were males aud 1,398 females. 
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Table III. — Fiitt? Statistics. 


- 


Births. 



BeathR. 


Year. 

'Total 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Bate 

per 

1,000. 

Total, 

Males. 

Fe- 

males 

Bate 

per 

1,000. 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 

1891 

7,542 

3,057 

3,685 

3a 82 

8,782 

4,771 

4,011 

41 7l« 

1892 

10,045 

5,373 

4,672 

27 73 

18,963 

10,335 

8,628 

52-35 

1893 ... 

10,822 

5,680 

5,142 

29-87 

18,199 

7,184 

6,015 

36-44 

1894 ... 

9,899 

5,247 

4,652 

27-32 

18,10a 

9,758 

8,370 

50-05 

IS95 ... 

9,133 

4,741 

4,392 

25-21 

13,784 

8,466 

7,318 

43 67 

1806 .„ 

8,009 

4,124 

3.885 

22 11 

19,158 

10,324 

8,834 

52-89 

1897 . . 

8,933 

4,887 

4,096 

25 03 

13,356 

7,269 

6,087 

37 42 

1808 ... 

10,37-j 

5,394 

4,030 

29 07 

14,842 

8.124 

6,715 

41 59 

1890 ... 

10,010 

5,360 

4,669 

28 07 

14,130 

7,777 

6.353 

30 59 

1900 ... 

10,513 

6,519 

5.024 

1 29-34. 

11,021 

6,413 

5,508 

33 40t 

1001 ... 

10,011 

5.242 

4,769 

32 16 

11,378 

6,117 

5.261 

36 56 

1902 ... 

3903 ... 

1904 

1905 ... 

1906 ... 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 . . 

1911 ... 

1913 ... 

3913 ... 

1914 . . 

10,928 

5,722 

5,206 

35-n 

13,620 

7,267 

6,358 

43 ‘7S 


♦Tlio ftgnro* for IS91 are thoK for the old Tara" d'itrict only 
t Ti* rates from 1801 to 1900 art c*l uUted from Uic ratunu of the 1891 csnraa 
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Table IV . — Deaths according to cai 
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Table VXII . — VogmmhU cr^'?7^6. 



Number of cases iavesti- 
gfdted by police — 

Numl 

Tear. 

Siio 

itioiti. 

By 

orders oJ 
Magis- 
trate. 

Sent Up 
for trial 

Tried 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1898 

868 

• «* 

616 

804 

1899 

859 


682 

973 

1900 

783 


605 

810 

1901 

56l 

* 

443 

522 1 

1902 

686 

... 

412 

523 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 

1907 

1903 

1909 

1910 ' 

1911 

1912 

1913 

899 


688 

546 ! 


fioTZ — Coloinnj 2 And 3 sliould cshi uutitut^d da 


AFFHfTDIX 


C . — Reventher Demand at Successive. Settlements. 


Year of Sattlenicnt, 






iej,r 01 Kectlement. 


KeTenne 
Rent ... 
Re’venua 
Rout ... 
Revenue 
Rent 
Ro\etiua 
Rent 

Revenue 

Ri.nl 


laiG, 

1320. 1828. 

1S32. 

1843 

l&89.f 

1903. 

Es 

Ka Es 

Rs. 

Rg. 

Es. 

Rs. 

123 

808 1,623 

2,054 

2,892 

22,128 

24,711 

<01 


... 

ftt 

57,386 

79.137 

00 * 

1S4 909 

949 

sio 


fr 

. 



„ 

6.644 

6,2)3 

1,062 

3,182 4,393 

4,707 

4.893 

23,641 

25,493 


iai ••< 

• •• 

, 

53,158 

37,657 




4,055 

5,597 

6,SS9 




... 

48,912 

62,479 

1,185 

4,17-4 6,934 

7,7lo! 13,654 

51,366 

56,392 

... 

*■« 

... 

... 

1,45,000 

1,85.478 


YiMi' of iSettlomeaU 

1816. I 1843 



Es B«i. 

1,02,307 1,06,388 


y a'lsosspd, the who)® i-evenuo being- astigned, 

led IjgiiroK loj- the as&esaments of 1864, 1809 and 1S79 are not 

le Thu totals are given in Cliapter IV 

ires a, re for nettled revenue only, and do not include rents, for 
ee Tiibls X 

re several previous settlements in Mcn-adahad. but details are 
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Table XII. — Stafnps. 


Xeai, 

Receipts from- 

- 

Nott- 

judiciftl. 

□ourt-fOQ 

including 

copies. 

All 

sources. 

1 j 

2 

3 

4 




Ra. 

Rs 

Rs 

1890-91 ... 

«•« 

..k 

3,957 

7,383 

11,355 

1891-92 ... 



8,660 

14,241 

23,005 

1892-9S ... 

• 4 « 

... 

13,838 

26,127 

40,041 

1893-94 ... 

• k* 

• •• 

14,289 

26,737 

41,214 

1894-95 ... 



13,773 

23,624 

38,440 

a896.9S ... 

— 


13,598 

23,822 

36,850 

189G-97 



33,671 

25,227 

38,978 

1897-98 ... 

... 

kkk 

13,96-1 

26,062 

40,295 

1898-99 

• >» 

... 

34,673 

23,172 

38.640 

1899-1000 ... 



13,221 

26,911 

40,892 

1000-1901 . 

• 4k 

... 

15,176 

23,744 

39366 

1901-1903 .. 



15.952 

28,000 

44,368 

1902-1903 , 






1903-1904 ,, 






1904-1905... 

«•• 

... 




1905-1906... 

••• 

• a* 




1006-1907... 

• •f 





3907-1908... 

... 

«•» 




1908-1909... 


k*> 




1900-10 ... 

tkn 

* ..1 




1910-31 ... 

■kft 

*•» 




1911-12 ... 

«kl 

a»» 




1912-13 ... 

*k« 

•• • 
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Table XIV. — Iv/;ome-tax by tahnlU (Part IV on 


Tfcar, 

Tahsil Naiui Til 

Yeai. 

Tahsil 

1'ndi‘r 

Bf. 3,000 

Over 1 
JP... 2,0CI0 1 

Under 

Rs. 3,000 

%iD 

O 

ca 

52 

< 

M 

o 

&H 

fif: 

o 

to 

cn 

(li 

ac 

cn 

M 

rt 

H 

Asseasees, 

M 



Rs. 


Ra. 



Ks 

3898-1399 .. 

127 

3,380 

34 

.3,443 

1898-1899 ... 

117 

1,662 

1899-1900 ... 

128 

2,334 

32 

2,964 

1899-1900 ... 

106 

1,702 

1900-1901 ... 

119 

2,280 

38 

3,600 

1900-1901 ... 

9S 

1,601 

1901-1903 ... 

120 

2,179 

38 

8,459 

1901-1902 ... 

96 

1,527 

1902-1903 ... 

131 

2,219 

37 

3,384 

1903-190S ... 

85 

1,523 

1903.1904 ... 





1903-1904 



1904-1905 ... 





1004.1905 ... 



1905-1906 ... ' 

1 




1905-1906 , 



190(5-1907 ... 





1906-J907 ... 



1907-1908 





1907-1908 ... 



1908-1909 ... 





1908-1009 



1009-10 





1909-10 



ibio-ii 





1910-11 



1911-12 ... 





1911-13 



1912-13 





1913-13 




AFFCTmry. 


Table XIV bytahsOs (Part IV only )~-{GonGla 



Tahsfl Tarai. 


1 Tahstl Kasliij 

fear. 

Under 
Bs, 2,000 

Over 

Be. 2.000. 

Tear, 

1 Under 

Bs. 2,000. 

0 

Bs 

za 

a> 

V 

ai 

OJ 

cc 

K 

<! 

)< 

(» 

Ei 

1 

„• 

O 

o 

00 

n 

a> 

ca 

cfc 


.■ 

’ 4) 

Sf 

m 

9 

^iQ 

m 

i 

I 1H 

i ^ 

CQ 

o 

rjl 

ta 

CJ 

m 

lfi9S-lS99 

15 

Bs. 

180 

• «€ 

Bh. 

1898- 1 8S9 ... 

1S9 

1 Jis 
2,182 

9 

1899-1900 ... 

16 

190 



1899-1900 

124 

3,258 

9 

1.900-1901 ... 

13 

123 

... 

*•» 

1000-1901 . . 

l24 

3,110 

16 

1901-1902 ... 

15 

180 

... 

... 

2901-1902 

ue 

3,086 

17 

1902-1903 ... 

19 

240 


- 

1902-1903 

114 

2,047 

16 

1903-1904 . . 





1903-1804 „ 




1904-1905 ... 





1904-1905 




1905-1906 ... 





1905-1906 ... 




1906-1907 





1906-100? 




1907-1908 ... 





1907-1908 ... 




1908-1909 •„ 





1908-1909 ... 




1909-10 - 





1909-10 




1910-11 





1910-11 




1911-12 ... 





1911-12 




1912-13 





1912-iS 

1 
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Na^m Ted Bidnct 


Table XVTI. — Dlatribidion of Police^ 1902. 


Tkina. 

Sub- 

Inapoc- 

tors. 

Head 

Con- 

stables. 

Con- 

stables. 

Mtini- 
ci pal 
Pollt'L’. 

Town 

Poliee. 

IL 

■ 

Bural 

PuhCB 

1 

2 

3 

4 

! ^ 

6 

7 

Naiai Tal (MalH 
Tal) 

2 

2 

15 

1 

11 

... 


Kaini Tal (Talli 
Tal). 

1 

3 

IB 

11 



Haldwani 

2 

4 

18 

9 

5 


Bftmnagar 

1 

1 

9 

... 

0 


Kasliipiii' 

2 

2 

12 

36 

... 

86 

Jaspur 

1 

1 

9 


13 


Baapur 

1 

4 

38 

a.. 

... 


Qadarpnr 

1 

1 

9 

... 



Kicklia 

1 

*•1 

12 

««• 

... 


Sitargaaj 

1 

2 

13 

44 > 

• *> 

... 

Khatima 

1 

1 

fi 

i 


* *4 



Total 14 S3 ISo 67 26 128 
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Table XVITI. — Education. 


{ 

Total. [ 

1 

Secoadaiy edneation. 

1 Piriiaary edncatioa. 

ichools f 
aad 

'.olleges 1- 

1. 

1 

Scholars . j 

Schools, 

1 

Scholara. j 

a» 

o 

^ ! 

iScholaiB, 





Males 

Fe- 

males. 

Males, 

! 

Fo- 

ID ikies. 

Males 

Fa- 

atalefl. 

1 

^ 1 

i 

3 1 

4 

5 1 
1 


n 

! 8 

S 

1 

10 

o3 j 

1.713 

339 

12 1 

1 

694 

239 

40 

1,019 

! ■*» 

56 1 

1,741 

223 

13 j 

759 

216 

42 

962 


hi 

1.S94 

291 

14 

761 

2S7 

42 

' 833 

<•« 

SO 

2,033 

263 

14 

803 

281 

61 

1,182 

... 

7S ] 

1,0S4 

273 

IS 

706 

252 

60 

1,225 

10 

S7 ! 

1 

i 

j 

; 2,112 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

306 

1 

14 

1 

1 

ssr 

1 

i 

] ! 

145 

j 

63 

] 

! 

1 

1 

1 

rH 

r-T 

142 

! 

i 

1 

1 






l^a%m Tal S'lMr'ict 


List of Schools, 1903 . 


I.— Skcokdabt. 


Locality. 

School. 

Class. 


Belhool&^ "E^iiYO- 


' 

■ St- Joseph’s Seminary ... 

High School .. 


Diocesan High School ... 

Ditto 

E-i 

> 

Oak Openings School 

Ditto ,,, 

"A 

The Priory ... 

Ditto 


The Herinitago ... 

Ditto ... 


B, — O-irls^ Bchools^ Uaro” 


* 

All Saints’ Diocesan 

High School .. 

cj 

Wellesley School ... 

Ditto ., 

•S '1 
A 

St. Mary’s Convent 

Ditto , . 

\ 

Petersfield ... 

Ditto 


C. — Anfflo-VerTtacwiar and 
Yernaoular tSchools. 

1 

UTaini 1 
Tal. 1 

Diamond Juhilee School ... 

American Mission School 

High School, 
Aided. 

Ditto 

Kasliipur 

Municipal Anglo-Vernacn- 
lar School. 

Middle School... 

Jaspur... 

Tahsili School 

Ditto ... 

Ea 

-Ampnoan ICssion School 

D tto 






APPEITDIX. 


xm> 


Lisi of Schools, 1903 — (o-ontmued). 


II — Peimaet, 


Village. 

Class. 

Average 
attend- i 
ance. 

Remarks. 

Bhita Tal 

Dppei Primary 

! 45 

I 

Migrates to 
Kunwarpur. 

Ganja 

Lower Primary 

34 

Permanent. 

Keunail 

Ditto 

16 

Migrates to 
Kliera. 

Pitidegaon ... 

Ditto 

7 

Temporary. 

Banna 

Lowar Aided . 

: so 

Pormanent. 

Gangbagaon,,.. 

Ditto 

24 

j 

Migrates to 
PliulcLaur, 

Baliyiiti 

Ditto 

1 23 

j 

Migrates to 

D a m a a- 
dhunya. 

Khnrpa Ta.lj 

Lower Primary 

20 

Permanent. 

Gagar 

Ditto 

13 

Migrates to 
Kamola. 

Majhcra ... 

U ppar Primary 

24 

Permanent. 

Sit: 

Lower Primary 

26 

Ditto. 

Uohakot 

Ditto 

26 

Ditto. 

Siinallvha 

Ditto 

48 

Ditto. 

Dlianiyakot 

Ditto 

19 

Ditto. 

Padli 

Ditto 

20 

Migrates to 
Somaebanr, 

Ninglai 

Ditto 

23 

Migrates to 
Chakaliia, 

Lohali 

Ditto 

21 

Migrates to 
Ratanpnr, 

Riunclion 

Ditto 

14 

Migrates to 
Laldhang, 

Ranibagh 

Ditto 

10 

Migrates to 
Kania. 

Binalcot 

Lower Aided 

28 

Permanent. 

Batalgliat 

Ditto 

22 

Ditto. 

Sbimel 

Upper Primary 

43 

Ditto. 

Manarsa 

Lower Primary 

8 

Ditto, 

Kul 

Ditto 

18 

Ditto, 

Montta 

Ditto 

22 

Ditto. 

Kai tiagfarli ... ' 

Ditto 

11 

Ditto, 

Singauli 

Ditto 

35 

Migrates to 
Belparao . 
Migrates to 
Kielianpnr. 

Dbari 

Dpper Primary 

15 

Sitauli (Peora)j 

Ditto 

38 

Migrates to 
Motalialdu, 

Kurai 

Lower Primary 

18 

Migrates to 
Hatbikhal. 

Luo sal 

Ditto 

89 

Migrates to 
ifeilaklnint. 

Cbcoiigarb 

Ditto 

22 

Migrates to 
Daulatpiir. 

Nadgal 

Ditto 

7 

Migrates to 
Cborgallia. 

Babiarh 

Ditto 

16 

Migrates to 
Hairaihan. 








ii Tal DwtT'ict 


List of Sihooh, 1003 — i^eontiiiued). 


II. — P.axjlABT— (emhim/id). 





1 

Aa'Orago 

1 

F&r'guna. 

VjJJago. 

C’Jass. 

atteut!' 

Eciflailig. 



1 



Dhyaiii- / 

IlairalJiau 

Lou'-er Primaiy 

8 

Migrates frota 




Eftbiarh. 

1 -an — 

Qargai'i 

Ditto 

22 

Temporary, 

(cm- 

Tus..tr 

Ditto 

12 

Ditto, 

twisd), 

Jjisvniva 

Ditto 

13 

Ditto 

( 

Kanisrarli Malli 

Ditto 

9 

Ditto. 


lUmgarh Talla, 

Ditto 

S8 

Mi grates to 

J 

Raiugarli ' 




Dewalchftur 

PachJiilUtida,., 

Ditto 

U 

Migrates to 
Kiitgfti'ia. 



liasgaon 

Ditto 

13 

Temporfttv. 


Supi 

Dit to 

7 

1 Ditto. 

r 

Kanwarpur 

Upper Primary 

42 

Migrates from 

Mol'Uiallw 

1 

Ditto 

43 

Bhisi Pal. 
Migrates from 






Sitftuli. 


Kislianpnr 

Ditto 

85 

Migrates from 





Dliari, 


l)cwi5(i!iaiir 

Klicia 

Lower Primary 

22 

Migrates fioiD. 

Eli iiiga I'll. 


Ditto 

29 

MigrutOB frODi 





liouusil. 


Larnachaur ... 

Ditto 

U 

Migrates from 





PiidJi. 


IfAtliikliftl ... 

Ditto 

27 

Migrates from 

ChUak- 




Kiirai 

s 

liiiulatpur „. 

Ditto 

34 

Migrates from 

Bbabtti'. 

Katgaria 

Ditto 

38 

Uhoiirigai'h, 
Migvati'a from 





P’icllhil tail* 

dft. 


Eft tan pur ... 

Ditto 

20 

Migrates from 




Lohoiliv 


Kamola 

Ditto 

23 

Migrates from 





Bagar, 


Kalathiini; 

Ditto 

22 

Migrates from 





Luo sal. 


Patch pur 

Ditto 

IS 

Temporary. 


Kalftdliimgi ... 

Ditto 

16 

Ditto, 


Phulcliaur ... 

Lower Aided 

21 

Migrates from 

\ 

Damuiidliwng.ft, 

Ditto 


Uangli.-igaon, 

21 

Migrates from 


ChorgiiBift 



Baliyuti 

Chau- 

Ditto 

48 

Migratra from 

Wininsi 

Hljabar, 




Nadg^al. 

1 

Koiah 

Upper Primary 

33 

Perinaucn!;. 

Kotah j 
Bhabai'.'i 

'Belpokhvft 

Ditto 

18 

Migrates from 

Chftpftr.* 

1 

Dhikuli 

Ditto 

go 

Migrates fiom 





Pajama. * 


• Jji the Alrnora distiltL 



APFESDEC 


H X 


List of Schools, 1903 — (oonchidecl). 


II. — Peimaet — (com luAed') , 




Average 


Village, 

Class . 

attend- 

Eemarhs. 



auoe. 


Bajannia Haldu 

Lower Primary 

18 

Permanent. 

Pandugion 

Ditto 

25 

Ditto. 

Patkot k*t 

Ditto 

7 

Ditto. 

Dcbirampnr ... 

Ditto 

16 

Ditto, 

Belparao 

Ditto 

$4 

Migrates from 

Ramnagar 



8ing»uli, 

, Ditto 

20 

Temporary, 

DLlIj. 

Upper Primary 

17 

Migrates from 




Siuni,* 

Basai 

Ditto 

29 

Permanent. 

Laldhang 

Lower Primary 

11 

Migrates from 




Riunchea. 

Kania ... 

Ditto 

6 

Migrates from 

KalanpnrTanda 



Ranibagh.. 

Ditto 

14 

Temporary. 

Raipur 

Ditto 

25 1 

Saayasiwala ... 

Ditto 

12 


Mrliuadahro. 

Ditto 

24 


Dehipnra ... 

Ditto 

24 


Angadpnr ... 
Maneshpnia 

Ditto 

Ditto 

23 

33 


Binskhera 

Ditto 

21 


Mundia, 

Ditto 

16 


Ktliikhera ... 

Ditto 

22 


Rriolchera 

Upper Primary 

16 


Kithha ... 

Lower Primary 

19 


Ajitpur 

Ditto 

13 


Bhftgii 

Ditto 

10 


Sisaana 

Ditto 

19 


teisai 

Ditto 

16 


Basar.rr 

Ditto 

23 


And-ili 

Ditto 

12 


Snnhhari 

Ditto 

16 


Bichna 

Ditto 

20 


Mainaihnndi 

Lower Aided 

20 


Sarkaja 

Ditto 

22 


Majhanla 

Upper Primary 

23 


Khatima 

Lower Ji'riniasy 

22 


Nadauna ... 

Ditto 

18 


Kutra ... 

Ditto 

21 


Benri 

Ditto 

19 


Pholatya 

Ditto 

20 


Chambeta ... 

Ditto 

16 


Pat para 

Ditto 

20 


Chandeli 

Ditto 

11 



bhe Alinora disti'ict. 


tll0 Tai'ai and Kashiput schools are permanent. 

Is are said to migrate to a place wlian they descend from the 
to the low country for the winter, tan&viee eersd when they 
ate from a place for the anmmer months. Temporary schools 
e hrlls are open from the Ist of May to the 31st of October, 
n the Bhahar from the 1st of UoYomhcr to the end of April. 
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h’ami Tobl DistTict. 


ROADS, 1903. 


1. — Peotincxai. 

A.~— First cl’&ss roitds, mrtallrd, brulifeil and drained 
throiutliuut 

fi) Bareilly, Raiij1)aj>h nndKaim Tal trunk road 
S . — Uiimetnllixi roads, bridged and cli (lined Mirouffhovd 

(i) n^iiiiha^h and IlanikUet cart-road 

(ii) ICsrupitiyJtcf to Kliainvi 

0 — UimclaHi'il roads, pertialli/ lridffe.d and drained 

(i) Itsimnafrai and liauikliet cart-road 
(n) IvathfroiUuo, Kamgaili. and Alniora 
(ill) Nftini Tal to Ramgarh ... 

(iv) Bliowall to BUun Tal 
(t") Nalliua Khnn to Mukhtoear 
(vi) ilanib.igli to Naini Tal bridle-road 
n.-LocAi. 

A — Second class roads, 'unmefalled, bridged and drained 
thrunglimi . 

(i) Naini Tal to Moradaiiiid 

{ii) llamnagar to Moi adabad ... ... 

(ni) Siiltanjiiir to Bijnor ... 

(iv) Kasliijjur to Darliial 

(v) Ivisbipur to XTiakurdwara ... 

(vi) Jaspurto lichar 

jB —•Second class roadt, tnmtriaUed, pariiaUg budged 
and drained, 

(i) Kami Tal to ttaitippu 

(ii) Kami Tal to Katighat ... 

(iii) RaninflgartnKhairua 

(iv) Kliaiina to (rburari 

(v) Raitignib to lleclmnri 

(vi) Uorbauri to H'lyiri ... 

(vii) Rliini Til) to Moinaula 

(viii) Poora to MnkhU'fitw and Dlia.ri 
C. — Fourth class roads, parimlly bridged cu/d drained 
() ) .faapur to Raninagut ,,, ... , 

lii) Bhim Til) to Miiliva T.il ... 

(iii) Botalgbat to lliinpo 

(iv) Bctalghiit. to Kal.ikliot 

IlI.— ClOVBTlKMtlv'T BsTATEB RO M)S. 

(i) Kasliijnir, Sulhmpur, Kioliba, Sitarganj, Ivliatini!i 

and Mela gUat. 

(ii) Loop from Kiohlia to Bara and Sitaiganj 
(ill) Sitarganj to CliOrgallia 

(iv) Saltanpur to Clilioi 

(v) Submout.'ine road, Barmdeo to Hardwar 

(vi) Sitarganj to Katligodam 

(vii) Akbrauli to Horai ,, ... 

(viii) Pibhhit, Kliatiioa and Barmdeo 

(iv) Sitarganj to Rillblilt 
(x) Haldwani, PijKilpiirao, Barakliora and Sakenla 
(xi) Pipaljairao to Cbakfilwa 

(xu) lleckiiun, Uintegaon and Musabangar... 

(xiii) Helpavao and Hliiifakhana. ... ... 

(xiv) Rainnagar to Kotah 

(xv) Loop, Hauiuagar to Karai ... ,. 

(vvi) Uudiirpnr to Haldwani ... 

(wii) Kioblia to Darao ... ... ,, 

(xviii) Slioonathpnr, Arapolcbra and Ramnagar 
(xix) Kislianpur to l)ol]ioklira ... ... 

(rx) Sho" pur to Kotab bogb __ „ 

(ixi) Xotnb to Kaladkangi 



APi'EITDIX 


3nrri 


PERRIES, 1903, 


PeiTj , 

Rivei-. 

Road 

Mauagement, 

Kundesra, 

Pathri 

Mail! Tsmi road 

Di s t r i c t 
Board 

Tanila 

Kosi 

Ditto 

Ditto, 

SnltanpUT, 

Naya 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Maheshpur, 

G-liiiga ... 

Ditto . , 

Ditto. 

Kelalikera, 

DaTjlca 

Ditto 

Bitto^ 

Masit 

Baur , . 

Ditto 

Tarai estate. 

Mohanpur, 

Bhakra 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Graogliat . 

ifkora 

Kiokha to Sitaiganj, 

Ditto, 

Ohinli: ... 

Badaur . 

Kifihha-Darao 

Ditto. 

Ranjai'a ... 

Dooka ... 

Sitasganj-Kkatiina .. 

Ditto. 

Cliikaghat, 

Kailas 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Matelia 

Ditto ... 

Sitarganj to Kkatiiua 
{vid Biit.i). 

Ditto. 

Jliari 

Bakgul .. 

Sitarganj to Haldwani, 1 

Ditto. 

Cliitauna 

Ditto 

Sitargatij to Kichka, 

Ditto. 

bitargaii], 

Ditto ... 

Sitai’ganj to Kiebha 
(diroct). 

Ditto, 

Jlianliafc 

Lohiya 

Sitarganj to KLatima, 

Ditto. 

Paclipera .. 

Ditto . . 

Sitarganj tollajliaula. 

Ditto, 





Xxjtjs 


Tai D'ist'nd 


POST-OmCES. 


Peshkari. 

Pargana. 

Offloo, 

Claes. 

r 

Chhiikhata ... 

Waini Tal ... 

Head Office 


Pitto 

Tnlli Tal .. 

yub-offico 


Ditto 

Hiiiui Tal . 

Ditto 


Ditto 

.Teolikote 

Ditto 

Naini Tal 

Ditto 

Bliowali 

Brandi Office, 

Dhaniyakot ... 

Kli.airui 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Betalghat 

Ditto 


Kotftli 

Kotah 

Ditto 


ILiliruri 

Miikhtesor . 

Sub-office , 


KutanK 

Peoi-a 

Branch OffieCj 


liamgarli ,,, 

ilamgarh ... 

Ditto 


Chhakata, Bhahar 

BCaldwani ... 

Sub-office . 

I 

Ditto 

Kathgotlivm. . 

Ditto 

HaHivani ... ( 

Ditto 

KalaAang!. , 

Branch Office, 

\ 

Ckaubhainsi- 

Bliabar. 

Chorgallia*,.. 

Ditto 

Eamnagar... 

Kotah Bhahar, 

Ratonagar . . 

Sub-offloD . . 

/ 

Emlarpui 

Kiehlia 

Ditto 

1 

Ditto 

Itudavpur ... 

Branch Offiou, 

Jb.iohh» ..,( 

Ditto 

Darao 

Ditto 

1 

Gudavpur 

Gadarpur 

Ditto 

\ 

Bazpur 

Shafakhaiia, 

b’ub-offioo . 

( 

Kilpiwi 

Lalkuat 

Branch Office, 

KllpurJ •? 

Ditto 

iSitarganj ... 

Snb-offico . 

( 

Bilhori 

Eliatiina ... 

Branch Office, 

Kashipur . . | 

Kasliipur 

Koshipur ... 

Sub- office . 

Ditto 

Jaapur 

Branch Offieo, 


* Opoa from tUfi lat of Novombor to the IStli of Juno 


t Op«ji froM tho Irt of NoTffmbor to the 30 th of June 





MARKETS. 


Paigana or Patti. Locality. 



OKliakliata Bliabar Haldwani 
Ckanljb.aissiB'h.a'bftr CLorgalli* 


Kotali Bliabar , 


Eudtarput 


Oadarpnr 


BazpuT 


Kilpuri 


Eamnagar 

Kaladhungi 

Belparao... 

Aoulatot 

KicliEa 

Rudarpur 

BaiaE 


Chakoti ... 

Barakliora 

Sakonia ... 

Shafakhaaa 

SultSnpur 

Sitargaii] 

Nanakmata 


Nanakinata ...; Haldaa 


Billieri 


Kashi piir 


Khatima... 

Majhanla 

Kaghipur 

Jagpur 

Eaipai Kotaxi 
Mawakliera 


Bhabro 


... Tnesday. 

... Friday. 

„. Sunday and vrednesday. 

... Friday. 

... Thuraday. 

„. Saturday. 

... Monday and Friday. 

Sunday and Thursday, 

... Sunday and Wednesday. 
... Woduesday. 

... Tuesday. 

Sunday. 

... Wednesday. 

Monday. 

... Wodneaday. 

... Sunday and Thursday. 

... Monday and Friday. 

... Tuesday and Friday. 

... Wednesday and Saturday. 
... Tuesday and Friday. 

... Monday and Thursday. 

... Tuesday and Saturday, 

... Friday. 

... Saturday, 

... Sunday. 

Thursday 






V 


y iini Til Di^rid 


FA Ills, 1903. 


Pargina. 

Lotn^Ii<y. 

|iv 

Jieniii of fail'. 

In Imnour 
of— 

A 

Date. (t 

' 

KaiJii Tal„ 

Dill or d'antiiii- 

iCriuluia 

IHiadnii I!adi t( 

f 


■iishtAiiii, 


and 9. 


Pitlo . 

H.iuda Aslifeimi 

M.iuda Dovi, j 

iJhadoii u d I 

Chliaklnta J 



ti to 11. 

Pjiljar. \ 

Kjiniiiagli 

C'liitraaila 

Mahadi'o 

Magh Aiiia'V.ib 


llitto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Phagua 11 ft d 1 


Hliim Tal .. | 



: 14. 



Buimeswar 

Ditto 

A'aivaii 2nd 

Dhyaairau 

I'C Lilas . 1 

1 

fCaiUa 

W.UiacIt-o and 
Jn-.iiaDuvi, 

Kiirtik jBudi J-I 

ICotali Pa- f 
har. '■ 

Tiratli .. ^ 
SiUiwni 

SUinratri 
dit.ibani .. ■ 

M aUadtio .. 
■Sita 

I’iiagim Badi 14 
Mngli Amawas', 

Iltildwaui 
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ajputSj p 103 

irngai’Li, pp. 13, 38^ 62 — 02, 135, 
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amgai’li fart si, p 28. 
iiugarh Malta, patii, pp 111, 320. 
anjgarh paigana, p. 320. 
amgai'h Btreiui, p 7. 
amgarh Talla patti, p 321 
anmagin, pp 8, 61, 81, 86, 92, 93, 
183, 322. 

amnagar canal, pp. 60, 78. 
am para canal, p. 74. 
lameay. Sir H., pp 69, 227, 
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.lunsi Tliofc, p 135. 
ivera, p, 7. 
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uOlulia invasion, p. 205. 
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usi, p. 183. 
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Rupi, p 233. 
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T.ihsildais, p. 141, 
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Tiirai, pji 5, 51, 71, 90,96, 160 — 'ISO. 
Tiivai foieata, p, 33. 

Tea cnltivaUen, p. 01. 

I'ohvaghnt, p. 70. 

Telia, p, 106 
Tom plot p- 101 
T ni n.t« p 123. 

T nuroa, pp 120 182 12^ 128 
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'hoidars, p. 123. ' " 
p. 39. 

'iMfer. p. 33, * s.; ^ . 

'iiaJia Weaw, p! 13. ' 
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'irwa^ p, 
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’obaCTjo, p. 60, 

■'opograpliy of the district, pp. 1—12 
Owns, p, 98. 
rads, p. 82, 


’raiU,,Mr. G. W., p. 224. 
'fees, p.33. 

■'umana xiver, p, 77. 
’’arks, pp. 113, 264, 
['unaeric, p 64. 
[nrpentiae, p. 37. 
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Ulaiagiar stream, p 7. 
Uilmn popplatiop, p. 99, 

V. 

Vaccination, p. 189. 
Vegetables, pp. 60, 63, 65; 
Villages, p, 98. 

Vital statistics, p. 98. 
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Wages, p. 80. 

Wara, p. 138. 

Wari, p. 130. 
Water-works, p. 181. 
Weights, p. 82. 

Wheat, pp, 55, 58, 61, 
Wild animals, pp. 38'"*44. 
Wild dogs, p. 43. 

Wolves, p, 42. 
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Jtain, p, 194 ; Bid* Kashi pnr. 
CrkhaMhunga, pp. 8, 220. 
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Zoology, pp,!38— 49. 
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